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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Mahatma Gandhi was essentially a man of Dharma. His 
entire life and thought have a spiritual basis. Inspite of his heavy 
pre-occupation in political life of the country, he never under- 
stressed Dharma as the basis ofentire human life including political 
life. He even went to the extent of attempting spiritualisation of 
politics. 


The word Dharma was used by him to denote essential unity 
of all religions of the world. He never thought of Dharma as 
sectarian creed. He was wedded to universal brotherhood based 
on love and non-violence. 


The influence of Bhagavad Gita in moulding the life and 
thought of Gandhiji is well-known. He himself has acknowledged 
the influence of Gita on him. His famous introduction to 
‘Anasaktiyoga’ is an enlightened exposition of the teachings of Gita 
which he accepted as universal truth not confined to any one 
religion or sect. 


During the Gandhi Centenary Year, the Gujarat Vidyapith 
felt that it would be valuable to make an academic study of this 
aspect of Gandhiji’s life and thought. Dr. Betai M.A., Ph. D., Reader 
in Sanskrit in the Gujarat Vidypaith, undertook this research pro- 
ject and worked very hard on it for over a year. The project 
became possible because of the generous help extended to us by 
the Ministry of Education, Government of India. It is proposed 
to bring out the Gujaratiand Hindi versions of this work also at 
a later stage and Dr. Betai himself proposes to do so. This type 
of academic investigation of this very important influence on 
Gandhiji’s life may probably be the first of its kind and is bound 
to be of interest to all students of teachings of Gita and Gandhiji. 


We are grateful to Dr. Modi for writing an illuminating fore- 
word to this volume and to the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India for their generous financial support. 


9-12-1970 RAMLAL PARIKH 
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FOREWORD 


I have read with interest Dr. Betai’s work on ‘Gita and 
Gandhi’. 
Generally, people read only the translation of the Gita by 


Gandhyi. Such a reading is alright in a way, viz., only to know 
how Gandhiji would interpret consistently all the 700 verses of the 


Gita. But to know how the Gita influenced Gandhiji’s entire life 


including his social, political and economic dealings as also his 
teachings, there is as yet no book available. ‘This need has now 
been fulfilled by the present work of Dr. Betai. — 


Dr. Betai has shown in chapter ten that Gandhiji is a Bhashy- 
akara on the Gita andas such he should find a proper place among 
the Bhashyakaras. ‘To interpret all the 700 verses without being 
inconsistent as regards the interpretation of each sigle verse with 
the rest of the Gita is not a small thing. Even in Shri Shankara- 
charya, we find inconsistencies. To illustrate, Shankara takes Shri 
Krishna as his Saguna or comparatively real Principle throughout his 
interpretation of the Gita, but the same Acharya, while interp- 
reting Gita XIV. 26-27, gives an interpretation in which he takes 
Krishna as the Nirguna or absolute Reality. But Dr. Betai’s 
interpretation of the Gita clarifies to show that though Gandhiji 
follows the method of a Bhashyakara in understanding and inter- 
preting the Gita, he is thoroughly consistent in his stand. 


Dr. Betai has also shown how Gandhiji remarkably differed 
from Tilak, Radhakrishnan and others on the Gita. In the 
opinion of Tilak, Himsa as also Asatya (Telling a lie) would be 
possible to be committed without any sefish purpose. But 
Gandhiji held that such actions as killing, telling a lie, deceiving 
somebody etc., are never possible if a man is totally unselfish, 
totally Anasakta, as the Gita would tell in his opinion, Gandhiji 
holds that even if a man commits an act of killing even while 
working for the good of others or for the benefit of a nation 
or humanity that he loves or adores, his act of killing is selfish 
or done with asakit. Looking to our modern times, Gandhiji 
seems to be undoubtedly right, because we should,in our behaviour, 
look upon the whole world (and not only India) as our (or 
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‘my’) world, otherwise, one nation guided by its one distinterested 
leader would deeply harm another nation and would say that he 
has no self-interest. This viewpoint of Gandhiji has been brought 
out by Dr. Betai in his Chapters on Gandhiji’s Interpretation of 
the Gita (Chapters 4 and 5). 


In Chapters 6 to 9 Dr. Betai has collected all material from 
Gandhiji’s other works to show how Gandhiji understood the 
bhavartha, the spirit, of the Gita, as distinguished from the Shab- 
dartha or the word, the verbal sense of the Gita. Thus, Dr. 
Betai has found that Gandhiji traced his Spining Wheel doctrine 
from Gita (Shreyan svadharmo vigunah paradharmat svanushthitat/Svadh- 
arme nidhanam  shreyah paradharmo bhayavahah). Gandhiji stated 
that dharma in the Gita means that which would save the 
economic and spiritual life of a nation, and according to 
Gandhiji, the Spinning Wheel would save the economic and 
spiritual life not only of India but of the whole world. The 
Spinning wheel is meant by the Gita’s dharma, for the present 
world. 


Dr. Betai gathers information from Gandhiji’s works (other 
than his comments on the Gita) to show Gandhiji’s fight against 
untouchability. Gandhiji depended upon Gita (Mam hi Partha 
vyapashritya ye pr syuh papayonayah|striyo vaisyas tatha shudras tepi 
yantt param gatim). The same is the Gita’s authority for 
Gaindhiji to fight against the Indian Caste-system. Who can 
say that Gandhiji is wrong here? The Gita presented its fresh 
Bhakti doctrine to fight against the Caste-system supported by 
the followers of the Jnana doctrine. In fact, the present day 
untouchable is not the one mentioned in the Manusmriti. The 
modern untouchable is the creation of the old society which was 
later than Manu. 


Dr. Betai has shown that Gandhiji takes Satya to be God 
Himself. This would mean that Satya according to Gandhiji 
is a living principle omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent and 
also omnigood. In fact, Gandhiji has really said so. Here also 
Gandhiji is adopting a terminology (word for the idea God) which 
our modern people of the world would understand, appreciate 
and follow. So, intead of speaking of God as Krisha, Govinda, 
Rama, or as Sat-chid-ananda, Gandhiji calls Him by the name 
Satya and this Satyais for him a Principle Supreme and work- 
ing in the way in which God works as per our Scriptures. So, 
is not Truth or Truthfulness an attribute of God, not only in Indian 
Philosophy but in all Philosophies of the world? So, Gandhiji 
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deserves credit and our respect for finding out a name and an 
idea about God which would appeal not only to Hindus but to 
the followers of all isms, all religions of the world. 


These are only a few of the doctrines and ideas derived by 
Gandhiji, as he himself says, from the Gita and the spirit of the 
words and verses of the Gita as understood by him. 


Dr. Betai is the first man to collect all the above and much 
more other information from Gandhiji’s works, directly dealing 


with the Gita as well as indirectly telling us about Gandhiji on 
the Gita. 


It is also good that Dr. Betai has brought out this “Gandhi 
Dharma Shastra’? as I would call it, not independently of the 
Gita, but in relation with the Gita, since the Gita is already 
known and believed in by India as well as by so many leaders all 
over the wold. In India of course, every literate man would 
also appreciate Dr. Betai’s Labour of Love. 


Dr. Betai’s present work ‘Gita and Gandhiji’ is a great need 
of the whole world, which does believe in the teaching, moral 
and religious, of Gandhiji as the sole cure of the modern day dis- 
eased life, even though such persons may find it difficult to 
practice it, even after they come to know about it. 


This ‘Gandhi Dharma Shastra’? by Dr. Betai is like Manu’s 
Dharma Shastra. by Bhrigu. Manu taught Ahimsa, Satya Asteya, 
Shaucha, and Indriyahigraha for the whole world known to him. 
Gandhiji teaches Ahimsa and Satya which two, of course, include 
also Asteya, Shaucha and Indriyahigraha for the whole world known 
to him. Manu based his Dharma on the Scriptures; Gandhiji also 
follows the Scriptures, the Gita, the Bible and others. | 


I congratulate and bless Dr. Betai on bringing out this ““Gandhi 
Dharma Shastra” as I would like to call it. 


P. M. Modi 
Ex-Prin. and Prof. of Sanskrit, 
Samaldas College, Bhavnagar. 
Director, Indological Research Institute, 
Dwarka. 
Ex-member, Central Sanskrit Board, 
Rashtrapati Award Holder, etc., etc. 


PREFACE 


The following pages are a result of about two years’ study 
and investigation. The work of studying the problem of the in- 
fluence of the Gita in the interpretation of Gandhiji’s teachings 
and studying his own interpretation of the Gita, was entrusted to me 
when it was offered by the Government of India to Gujarat 
Vidyapith, specially in view of the centenary of Mahatma Gandhi. 
I was not only happy but proud when the work was entrusted to 
me because this gave to me an opportunity to probe into the life 
and mind of a great man who shaped the destinies of modern 
India and through his service and struggle for the uplift of India, 
became a torch-bearer lighting the path of progress of humanity 
towards eternal peace and happiness. I knew then, and I know 
all the more to-day, the great difficulty of the work undertaken and 
completed by me, because it is associated with a religious scripture 
that is given to humanity by Yogeshvara Lord Krishna and has 
commanded utter devotion and following of Hindus for more than 
2000 years and has consequently been subjected to so many varied 
interpretations. It is again associated with a great man, whose princi- 
pal doctrines of life were Truth, non-violence and world peace; who 
was the most difficult to understand, even though his life has been, 
throughout, an open book. It is not necessary for me to refer at this 
stage to the great importance of the Gita in Gandhiji’s life and 
work, the problem of how the Gita shaped his mind and personality, 
the problem of his peculiarly interesting interpretation and the 
resultant teachings of the Mahatma and so on. I have discussed the 
problems in details in the pages that follow. Here, I would only state 
that I have undertaken the study with devotional zeal, being care- 
ful all the while that the great devotion in which I hold the Gita 
and Lord Krishna and the veneration in which I hold Mahatma 
Gandhi, should not cloud and overcome my reason and evaluation. 
I have never forgotten that this is a scientific study and as a scienti- 
fic study, it is expected to be perfectly impartial, unbiassed and 
objective. I leave it to the worthy reader to judge whether or 
not I have succeeded in my effort in this particular approach. - 

Before I undertook the study, I was wondering and asking 
myself as to how far, we in India, have understood the secret of 
and real greatness of Mahatma Gandhi. After this study I have 
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realized that very few of us know the secret of and his real great- 
ness; he is far greater a man than we know him to be; very few 
of us understand him. The following pages are my humble effort 
to understand and evaluate the Mahatma in the light of a basic, 
fixed problem. It is again for the worthy reader to judge how 
far I have succeeded in my effort. 


During the course of my study, I prepared two questionnaires 
—One for the devotees of and scholars on Gandhism, another for 
scholars of Sanskrit and Vedanta. I am greateful to all those 
scholars who discussed with me or answered my questionnaires. 
Their views have been of immense help to me in the evaluation 
of my own conclusions. I should particularly refer to Shri Kaka- 
saheb Kalelkar, Shri Dolarrai Mankad, Late Shri Maganbhai 
Desai, Shri Chhaganlal Joshi, Dr. T. N. Dave, Dr. G. K. Bhat, 
Dr. P. M. Modi, and Prof. J. J. Pandya. 


Dr. P. M. Modi and Prof. J. J. Pandya—two prominent 
scholars on Vedanta in general and the Gita in particular—took 
keen interest in my work and gave valuable suggestions during the 
process of my study and preparation of the work. No words of 
thankfulness can reward their love and regard for me and for this 
my work. 


In the end, I may take an appreciating note of the work of 
the assistants who took extracts, prepared copies, prepared the 
Bibliography etc., as I instructed them. 


With this, I submit this my work to the judgment of the 
worthy reader and that too with the deep, genuine and humble 
feeling that: 


aTafeatarfsget + ara weg santfaaray | 
2-10-1969 R. S. Betai ° . 
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ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


‘**T am but a poor struggling soul yearning to be wholly good, 
wholly truthful and wholly non-violent in thought, word and deed; 
but ever failing to reach the ideal which I know to be true. It 
is a painful climb, but the pain of it is a positive pleasure to me. 
Each step upward makes me feel stronger and fit for the next.” 


GANDHI! 


“God, if I worship Thee in fear of hell, burn me in hell. And 
if I worship Thee in hope of paradise, exclude me from paradise; 
but if I worship Thee for Thine own sake, withhold not Thine 


everlasting Beauty.” R aya 


Introductory 


“In the evolution of civilization, if it is to survive, all men 
cannot fail to adopt his belief, that the process of mass application 
‘of force to resolve contentious issues is fundamentally not only 
wrong, but contains within itself the germs of self-destruction. 
Gandhiji, however was one of those prophets who lived far ahead 
of the times.” 


Gen. MacArTHUR 
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This was the tribute paid to Mahatma Gandhi, whom we 
know as a great prophet of peace, (through universal brother- 
hood, love and non-violence towards all living beings) and a 
constant seeker after Truth. It was paid by a man who was a 
military general almost all his life, and it was paid at a time 
when the heartless, cruel and dastardly attack on the Mahatma 
resulted in his death. This led Dr. Radhakrishnan to exlcaim: 
‘“‘When will the world be safe for its saints??? and a writer of 
international renown painfully stated: “it shows how dangerous 
it is to be too good.’’? This attitude of being good, had its roots 
in the attitude of the greatest saints of the world: Buddha, 
Christ, Mahavira, Socrates, Tolstoy etc. He rightly adopted this 
attitude as an unstinted inner urge, that he would always and 
invariably put into practice in life. 


Mahatma Gandhi has been accepted by most people in the 
world as a saint, a prophet of peace. For a saint A. Huxley 
states: ‘“The saint is one who knows that every moment of 
our human life is a moment of crisis, for, at every moment we are 
called upon to make an all-important decision to choose _bet- 
ween the way that leads to death and spiritual darkness and the 
way that leads towards light and life, between interest exclusively 
temporal and the eternal order; between our personal will, or 
the will of some projection of our personality, and the will of 
God.’’3 This applies to Gandhiji and he was clear about his 
mission in life. This knowledge and the practice that followed, 
came from his unstinted faith in God the Supreme, whose work he 
took to be essentially good. That led him to a unique faith 
in the ultimate goodness of man, a faith in the great potentialities 
of humanity and a faith that, inspite of all his limitations, weak- 
nesses, violence in nature and all that man is, man will someday 
rise to divine heights. It will be a day when the world will 
be heaven itself and man will be divine. This naturally and logi- 
cally led him to the service of humanity and that too by the path 
of non-violence that is love and the path of change of heart. His 
Satyagraha was a weapon chiefly to serve humanity and the basic 
qualification of an ideal satyagraht was a living faith in love that 
is non-violence and living faith in God. To put in Gandhiji’s 
own words: ‘‘He or she must have a living faith in non-violence. 
This is impossible without a living faith in God. A non-violent 
man can do nothing save by the power and grace of God. Without 
it he won’t have the courage to die without anger, without 
fear and without retaliation.’ Being a man of God, he was total- 
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ly fearless and it is natural that such a man had the undaunted 
courage to declare that ‘“‘For many years I have accorded intel- 
lectual assent to the proposition that death is only a big change 
in life and nothing more, and should be welcome whenever it 
arrives.”> He says: ‘‘I have deliberately made a supreme attempt 
to cast out from my heart all fear whatsoever including the fear 
of death.’ Where did this unique fearlessness, indomitable courage, 
the ever-readiness to lay down his life for truth and just cause, 
the will to die rather than kill, come from? So fearless was he that 
when Lady Mountbatten came to congratulate him when he was 
saved from the bomb-explosion on 20-1-1948, -he could reply in 
perfect equanimity of spirit and perfect fearlessness: ‘‘On this 
occasion, I have shown no bravery. If somebody fired at me point- 
blank and I faced his bullet with a smile, repeating the name of 
Rama in my heart, I should indeed be deserving of congratula- 
tions.”? Where did this equanimity of spirit and fearlessness come 
from? All this came naturally from the eternal word of God the 
Supreme. Gandhiji had partly inherited this great treasure through 
his parents and the extremely religious atmosphere of his family 
and childhood, partly from his study of the scriptures of different 
religions of the world—Christianity, Islam and Jainism in 
particular. ‘This was ofcourse in addition to Hinduism that was 
the religion of his birth and inheritance, ard pertly from his 
constant experiments with Truth. We are told: ‘‘No two of 
them inherit the same temperament and physical constitution, 
and their lives are passed in material, moral and intellectual 
environments that are profoundly dissimilar. Nevertheless, in 
so far as they are saints, in so far as they possess the intuitive 
knowledge that makes them ‘perfect, as their Father which 
is in heaven is perfect,’ they are all astonishingly alike,” states 
Huxley. As saint Gandhiji is similar to many others though 
his moral, intellectual and spiritual environment is principally 


Hindu. 


It is necessary that we accept the view of some students of 
Gandhiji that inspite of the glaring influence of Christianity and 
Islam as also the acknowledged influence of Ruskin, Thoreau and 
Tolstoy etc., Gandhiji’s primary source of experience of and attitude 
to religion and the saintly work for every movement of his life 
that it led to, rests in Hinduism to which he remained attached 
like a child to its mother. This was inspite of its glaring limita- 
tions of which he was thoroughly conscious and for the eradica- 
tion of which he fought throughout his life. Mahadevan is right 
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when he states that ‘*.. ..the Gandhian teaching belongs strictly 
within this main stream (of ancient Indian tradition) and any 
superficial resemblance it may have to western Christian tradi- 
tion can only be accidental.’’® And here again, his greatest admi- 
ration was for the Upanishads, the Gita, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana of Tulsidas. Of all these again his greatest dependence 
was on the word of the Bhagavad Gita, for which he rightly stated 
that: ‘‘Hinduism, as I know it, entirely satisfies my whole being and 
I find a solace in the Bhagavad Gita that I miss even in the 
Sermon on the Mount.’ And ‘*‘... but I must confess that when 
doubts haunt me, when disappointments stare me in the face, and 
when I see not even one ray of light on the horizon, I turn to the 
Bhagavad Gita and find a verse to comfort me; and I immediate- 
ly begin to smile in the midst of over-whelming sorrow. My life 
has been full of external tragedies and if they have not left any 
visible and indelible effect on me, I owe it to the teaching of 
the Bhagavad Gita.”!® And ‘‘To-day, the Gita, is not only my 
Bible or my Quran; it is more than that—it is my mother. I 
lost my earthly mother who gave me birth long ago; but this 
Eternal mother has completely filled her place by my side ever 


since.’’!! 


W hy Interpretations Differ 


But it should not surprise us to note, actually we should 
take it as a natural fact that his interpretation of the Gita should 
be very much different from that of Shankara, Ramanuja, Madhu- 
sudana, Madhva, Vallabha etc., the ancients and Shri Aurobindo 
Tilak, Belvalkar, Radhakrishnan, Vinoba, Ranade, Dasgupta 
etc., the moderns. In India, any interpretation of a religious and 
philosophical text is bound to be exactly in accordance with the 
personality, beliefs and outlook on life of the interpreter concern- 
ed. Interpretation can also differ in accordance with the inter- 
preter being a philosopher, a saint, or a man of action. Here 
again the nature of the doctrines of the Gita is so very peculiar 
and remarkably different from other religious and philosophical 
texts of its kind that even though as it is, it looks very simple and 
flowing and easy to grasp, it is subjcet not only to varied inter- 
pretations, the remarkable fact is that normally no two inter- 
pretations of the Gita are similar in all respects. If Shankara states 
that the Gita teaches of the path of realization of final dissolution 
in the Divine that is of the nature of Nirguna Nirakara Brahma 
by the path of knowledge only after renouncing all karmas;?2 
if Ramanuja reads his doctrine of Qualified Monism with 
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prominence of Bhakii; if the followers of Vallabha school insist on 
reading and interpreting the Gita only from the viewpoint of 
Bhakti,!3 if Tilak reads his Karmayoga doctrine in it, if Shri 
Aurobindo reads his peculiarly original doctrine of Karmayoga of the 
Muktatma in it, and if Gandhiji insists that the doctrine of the 
Gita is that of Anasakti—the Gita approves of all these interpretations. 
That is the reason why the Gita which is an Upanishad on its 
own claims, (as the colophon — gftymt—at the end of each 
Adhyaya specifies,)'4 isalso the Dohana of the principal doctrines 
of the Upanishads. A famous verse praising the Gita tells: ‘‘All 
Upanishads are cows, the milkman is Lord Krishna, Partha is the 
calf, the learned the enjoyer: really great is -the Gita with its 
nectarlike milk.”!5 The Gita has been accepted as_ the basic 
religious book by all the sects almost in the country and 
scholars take it as a book of religious guidance for humanity 
at large also.'6 


Rightly is it stated that ‘‘The truth of the fact is that all 
‘isms’ so far known to humanity and those that may be discover- 
ed in the future find an appropriate place in the Gita.’!7 Yet 
it is desirable and fruitful to try to know exactly what Yogeshvara 
Krishna himself has to say in the Gita. Ofcourse all scholars and 
sects claim to interpret the Gita correctly, and even while they give 
varied interpretations the fact stands true that ale ale aad azaata: | 
But Avinashananda is right in stating that ‘“‘One of the customers 
watched all this with amazement. The dyer asked him ‘‘well, 
what colour do you want for your cloth ?”’ The customer said ‘‘Bro- 
ther, dye my cloth in your own colour.” So let us try to read 
the Gita in its own right colour and spirit and not seek our own 
pet-theories.”’!8 


Popularity of the Gita 


This naturally leads us to the causes of the immense popu- 
larity and universal appeal of the doctrine of the Gita, that is 
known as ‘‘....the most beautiful, perhaps the only true philo- 
sophical song existing in any known language’’!? by Humboldt 
and that about which Radhakrishnan rightly states, ‘‘....if the 
hold which a work has on the mind of man is any clue to its 
importance, then the Gita is the most influential work in Indian 
thought.’’2° That is the reason why it is translated in the maximum 
number of world-languages—probably only after the Bible. The 
reasons why the Gita extends and appeals beyond all limitations 
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of time, place, culture and language, the reasons why the doc- 
trine of the Gita knows no barriers as both eastern and western 
scholars accept, are as follows: 


(1) The Bhagavad Gita is probably the only single work in 
Hindu Dharma that brings religion, ethics and philosophy 
in perfect unity in the way of life of man. The Gita is a great 
religious work far above our usual concept of ‘Religion’, that 
lays down a path of life for humanity—this is man’s religion. 
The Gita also shows how to follow it—this is man’s ethics. The 
Gita also lays down in specific terms the ultimate purpose aimed 
at in pursuing this way of life by the path recommended— 
this is Gita’s philosophy. 


(2) This is probably the first work in Hindu Dharma that talks 
directly to man in his own easy, flowing and straight language— 
a language that penetrates into the heart itself. Here too it 
talks on his problems—this-worldly and other-worldly both—and 
carves out for humanity a way that even the meek and mild, the 
humble and ordinary can follow considerably if they have a 
will, if they cultivate the will. In this sense, the Gita can be 
called a work that is aasafeaqt aneaaz_| (A Shastra that is bent 
upon doing good to all men) or @asamapsaantanes aaa | 
(A Shastra that propounds a doctrine that will be suitable of at- 
tainment by all men). Man may hold in very high esteem the 
Upanishads—‘the noblest part of the vedic literature’?! —as Vaidya 
stated. It will yet be the good luck only of an _ intellec- 
tual and philosopher of first rank like Schopenhauer to state that 
the Upanishads were a solace of his life and would become a solace 
of his death. Man may admire the sagely writings and doctrines 
of the qs Tats but when, say the Vedanta wants to establish that 


qa aca anfeaeat stat aaa ATTT: | 


(Brahman is true and this world false; the Jivais Brahman only and 
not something different from It,) only a few Samnyasins can possib- 
ly act according to it. It is only the Gita that can become a 
solace of life and death both, to most of us. 


(3) The added uniqueness of the Gita here is that it is a work 
almost equally appealing, may be in a variety of ways, to almost 
all men, whatever their age, understanding, intellect and status 
in life. It is likely that an ordinary man of the world, who engrosses 
only in this-worldly life may win his solace by just a concen- 
rated daily and regular recitation of some verses in the Gita, a 
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man of action might act according to the way showns to a #am, 
a Bhakta might act according to the way of a waq in the 
Gita and men of renunciation and Jnana might get solution of 
their problems also. But one fact stands that it is an unfailing 
guide and a sure solace for all. 


(4) This need not surprise us due to the fact that the Gita is, 
with its subject-matter and method and aim of approach to 
life, far above sectarianism and it has quite naturally become a 
work of reverence and authority for so many sects in Hindu- 
ism, though it may happen and it has happened that each sect 
interpretes the meaning of the Gita in its own way. This is na- 
tural and in the fitness of things. Lord Krishna states about 
himself in the Gita: } aa ai sqaea aieraa wateaer_ | (4.11) (In what- 
ever way men resort to Me, even so do I render to them.) It is 
clear that the Gita itself says the same thing to all men. 


(5) The Gita naturally therefore embraces humanity at large 
and carves out a way of life, an ethics of life and the ultimate aim 
of life. It assures equal success to man in this life and also eter- 
nal bliss in the life hereafter. It solves so many riddles of life. 
It is therefore extremely catholic in outlook, sympathetic, loving 
and ever prepared to take man as he is. 


(6) For this, naturally enough, its approach is that of aarqa 
and @ate. It therefore holds no specified or bigotted attach- 
ment to one or the other way of life, ethics and philosophy. To 
state in the words of the Upanishads, the Gita seems just to lay 
down that meat waraat aeq fafedafa aeat | (A man’s success will 
be in accordance with his sentiments). All men can drink of 
its nectar according to capacity. The Gita also shows the 
way to enhance, sublimate one’s personality in such a way 
that man at every stage in his life can drink deeper and deeper 
of its nectar and get more and more enlivened. 


(7) The Gita therefore permits a variety of ways of life 
and accepts varied approaches in perfect equanimity. ‘Interpret 
the meaning of my words as your conscience tells you, and 
act according to it, and you have interpreted the meaning 
of my words correctly.”? This is what the Gita seems to tell 
men. Countless varied interpretations of the Gita therefore 
that are given and that are likely to be given in future 
are correct for the interpreters and if they follow the meaning 
that they read in the Gita, the purpose of the composition of 
the Gita is served, This is inspite of the fact that scholars might 
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come to the conclusion that most of the interpretations put on 
the Gita are different from what is in the mind of the poet-sage 
Vyasa or whoever he might be. 


(8) As the Gita accepts a variety of ways in life, it also permits 
three main and many more paths of the realization of God. It 
also pproves of varied philosophical doctrines in several options 
as also varied views on the nature of God the Supreme and 
His relation to man and the world and so on. 

(9) However, its principal doctrine and way of life is that of 
detached Karma and 50, its approach is easier and more appeal- 
ing to man, 


(10) From the highest happiness offered to man in this life and 
the highest bliss promised, it is clear that the tone of the Gita 
is that of extreme optimism. Its faith in man and his potentia- 
lities is unique and the Gita experiments just on these. And the 
Gita actually proclaims in the last verse that: 


aA AMAT: FONT AA aat TIT: | 
aa atfasat afaetar atfcafara i 
( 2¥-0¥ ) 


(Wheresoever Krishna, the Master of Yoga, is and wheresoever is 
Partha the Bowman, there, rest assured, are Fortune, Victory, 
Prosperity and Eternal Right.) The Gita is therefore quite rightly 
put in the mouth of Krishna—God the Supreme, who is a¥raz. 
It thus becomes a word of highest authority and sacredness 
because this creates faith and confidence in man’s heart. To 
the Gita no man, no soul is hopeless or lost. 

(11) Sublimation and higher rise are all that all men on earth 
seek. To tell in the words of AESTOTRTA TT all men on earth are 
AABIA conscious or unconscious though they might be with regard 
to this.22 And it is Gita’s supreme effort, first to solve man’s 
problems of this life and the ethics thereof and then to 
sublimate man and lift him higher and higher till he hears divine 
music and ultimately wins self-realization as Gandhiji would 
say and till he wins gé TATA, i.e., Oneness with Brahman 
as Shankara would say. Thus it is that the Gita is admired by 
almost all who read it. 


Some Important Views 


All these and many other varied traits are difficult to be 
found in just one work that is religious, ethical and philosophical 
—all in one and so this speaks for the immense popularity of the 
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Gita and it is no surprise for us to read so many words of admi- 
ration, some of which may be noted by way of illustration: 


vrat astrat paeat faraea: aeafacat: 
at tag cearaee | HeaTafefa-aat i 
aeaTenaat | aaT = aT aT 
aaUeAAAY War aTeaTe tat fafersrgt 1 

( aTaTST AT ) 


(“The Gita should always be sung well; what use is the detailed 
study of other shastras when the Gita has come out of the 
lotus-like mouth of Padmanabha himself? The Gita is peculiarly 
great because it is religious, inspirer of all knowledge, and 
consisting of (the essence of) all scriptures.”—In Varshapurana). 


aatafrsat Wat shar TWaTHAKT: | 
qtat aca: gatalaat gta ararad aed 


(All Upanishads are cows, the son of Gopala, Krishna is the milker, 
Arjuna the calf, the wise learned the enjoyer; great and noble 

(indeed) is the milk of the nectar of the Gita). 
“To anyone who has eyes to see, the Gita is based on direct 
knowledge of Reality, and of the path that leads to that Reality. .” 
| (Krishna Prem)” 


“The Bhagavadgita holds forth before mankind the highest 
and the loftiest ideal by attaining which the soul is liberated from 
all limitations and enjoys peace and bliss of his inherent state of 
immortality.” | 
(Swamr Rampas)4 

“This great handbook of practical living marked a positive 
revolution in Hinduism, and inaugurated a great Hindu Renais- 
sance for the ages that followed the Puranic Era.”’ 


(SWAMI CHINMAYANAND)?5 


“It is a philosophical work, yet fresh and readable as poetry; 
a book of devotion, yet drawing its main inspiration from specu- 


lative systems. .'.2':”° 
| (FARQUHAR)?6 


‘Tt is a true scripture of the Race, a life rather than a book. 
For each age it has a new message, for each civilization a new 


record.” 
(ANNIE BEsANT)?27 
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‘Tt gives utterance to the aspirations of the pilgrims of all 
sects who seek to tread the inner way to the city of God.” 


(RADHAKRISHNAN) ”8 


‘** ...the most beautiful, perhaps the only true philosophical 
song existing in any known tongue.” 
(WiLLIAM voN HuMBOLpT) 
**The Gita is not an aphoristic work; it is a great religious 
poem. The deeper you dive into it, the richer the meaning you 
get. It being meant for the people at large, there is pleasing 
repetition. With every age, the important words will carry new 
and expanding meanings. But its central teaching will never vary.” 


(GANDHIJ!1)?9 


‘*The Gita is not a book of ethics but of spiritual life. It tea- 
ches not human but divine action; not the disinterested perfor- 
mance of duties but the following of the Divine will; not a per- 
formance of social duties but the abandonment of all standards 
of duty to take refuge in the supreme alone... .etc.” 

(AUROBINDO)?*° 


‘‘God-realisation according to us is the supreme teaching 


of the Gita.” 
(R. D. Ranape)?*! 


“The Gita is neither a practical guide-book of moral efforts 
nor a philosophical treatise discussing the origin, of immoral] 
tendencies and tracing them to certain metaphysical principles as 
their sources; but, starting from the ordinary frailties of attach- 
ment and desires, it tries to show how one can lead a normal life 
of duties and responsibilities and yet be in peace and content- 
ment in a state of equanimity and in communion with God.” 

(DasGupta) *? 


Causes of Popularity—Gandhiji 


A study of the causes of the immense popularity of the Gita 
as Gandhiji understands, should naturally follow this brozd 
review before we proceed to the problem of the varied inter- 
pretations of the work and Gandhiji’s interpretation. This will 
also take us nearer to the characteristic approach and outlook of 
Gandhiji in his own interpretation of the Gita, thatis based on 
his Achara according tothe word of the Gita for almost 40 years. 
To put in his own words: ‘‘At the back of my reading there is 
claim of an endeavour to enforce the meaning in my own con- 
duct for an unbroken period of forty years.”’ 


(Anasaktiyoga) 
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(1) The Gita is a book of life, free from all sectarianism and 
dogma and its appeal is universal. It is thus applicable to and 
therefore a prized treasure for all humanity. 


(2) It gives an original rule of conduct, and by giving new 
meaning to Karma, Samnyasa, Yajna etc., it has breathed new life 
into Hinduism. 


(3) The Gita guides man on the path of light when his 
vision is darkended and blinded, when man is at sea with regard 
to what he should do and when he is under extreme conflicts. 


(4) It shows the way of peace at the price of life itself be- 
cause the finest words of Hindu religion, ethics and philosophy 
are put in extremely simple, straight and effective language that all 
can grasp. 


(5) The Gita records the highest aspiration of the human 
species, self-realization in Gandhiji’s opinion. 

(6) The spirit of the Gita is love for all humanity and it yields 
life-giving milk of hope and confidence to all men like a mother 
to her child. It will appeal to the most ordinary man of the 
world as also to the best of ascetics. 


It is clear that with regard to the immense popularity of the 
Gita, Gandhiji accepts most of the views laid down above and he 
has thoroughly grasped the secret of the popularity and ack- 
nowledged greatness of the Gita. However, he seems to emphasise 
the following points with regard to the popularity and greatness 
of the Gita that is looked upon by him as a mother, as we 
have already seen above. 


(i) The Gita is an all-time work for humanity at large, it 
is universal. To the Gita no one is lowly and lost. 


(ii) The Gita lays down an original rule of conduct. 


(iii) The Gita records the highest aspirations of the human 
species. 

(iv) The Gita is a book of life and it lays down a religion 
and ethics that light up man’s path when he is deluded 
by darkness and has lost hope. 


(v) Self-realization is the highest end in view in the Gita. 

It is in this spirit and confidence that Gandhiji resorts to the 
Gita like a child to the bosom of the mother and is confident 
ever of getting sweet life-giving nectar-like milk that enlivens 
him under all conflicts, problems and delusions in life. It is a 
spirit first of faith and devotion and then of action and know- 
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ledge. It suggests his own approach and view-point in the inter- 
pretation of the Gita. But to that we come after we study the 
problem of the varied interpretations of the Gita. 


Varied Interpretations 


Rightly has Dasgupta shown to us the peculiar structure and 
nature of the contents of the Gita when he states that: 


“Neither the Yoga-Vasistha nor the Gita are systematic works 
on philosophy, and yet no treatment of Indian philosophy can 
legitimately ignore their claims. For, in a country where philo- 
sophy and religion have been inseparably associated, the value 
of such writings as breathe the spirit of philosophy cannot be 
overestimated and no history of Indian philosophy worth the 
name can do without them.’ 


Actually no philosophical system of note or no important 
Acharya has ignored it or has done without the Gita and all who 
resort to the Gita have worried to read their own doctrine in it 
and that also explains the varied interpretations of the Gita’s 
doctrine. 


As we read the varied interpretations of the Gita by the Acha- 
ryas and scholars both of east and west, we find that “So many 
and varied are the existing introductions to, interpretations of end 
discourses on the Bhagatadgita,’’ (Rele)** and it is interesting that 
the Gita actually permits of all these interpretations, and this is 
because ‘“‘One of the great charms of the book... .is that the more 
it is read, the greater appears the possible number of interpreta- 
tions of its teachings. The mirror of the Gita is so clear and un- 
tarnished that it reflects ideas from every side.’’ (Rele)*5 One 
more reason why the Gita is interpreted from various angles is 
that ‘‘Every teacher who wished to claim vedantic authority for 
his teachings was obliged to write a commentary on it showing 
that it supported his views.’ (Krishna Prem)36 ‘This would of- 
course be in addition to the commentaries on the Upanishads and 
Brahmasutras—the other two with which the Gita forms the 
triple base on which the Vedanta is founded—the neqiaaa.27 One 
question of course arises in our mind. ‘‘Had the author all these 
interpretations in mind when he composed its teachings or had 
he, perhaps, an interpretation of his own that included and 
transcended all?’ (Rele)*8 And scholars rightly express their feel- 
ings when they say that ‘Enthusiasts for action, for knowledge 
(Jnana or Gnosis), or for devotion to a personal God, all find their 
special tenets in the Gita and though this universal appeal is proof 
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of its catholicity, its authoritative status has had the draw- 
back that the various commentators? have often devoted more 
energy to special pleading and refutation of opponents than to 
straight forward inquiry into the real meaning of the text” 
(Krishna Prem). So much of variety is there in man’s mind 
and outlook and the resulting conception of religion, morality 
and ethics, and so much is the charm of the Gita that inspite 
of all varied interpretations from particular angles of vision, a 
study of every new interpretation added becomes interesting and 
with that the attempt on part of some scholars to probe into the 
mind of the original author by probing into the real meaning of 
the text is also interesting. Every such interpretation and 
attempt is bound to bring us nearer to the secret of the charm of 
the Gita. It may here be added that while some commentaries 
like Amritatarangini specifically and honestly state that: 


A fags TaIEMATS TATA eT: | 
eqTeaey ATAaMAT AfFTHTTTATLT: 1 


(I, who am filled to the brim by the honey in form of favour of 
the lotus-like feet of Shri Vitthala, shall analyse the Bhagavadgita 
in accordance with the path of devotion’’), 

most of the Acharyas had not the idea that they were reading 
their own views in the Gita, and they were sincere in their belief that 
they were interpreting the doctrine of the original writer of the 
Gita and not their own. They opine that the philosophy that 
they read in the Gita is that of the Gitakara only. Yet the fact 
remains that the Gita has been interpreted in various ways by the 
Acharyas. That shows that interpreting the Gita to bring out 
the meaning of the Gitakara is very very difficult indeed, if not 
impossible. 


The study therefore of every new interpretation becomes 
interesting, more so because in that study we get a new approach 
to the beauty of the Gita and we also read and interpret the mind 
of the interpreter. And it is not necessary to insist on giving a 
final interpretation to the Gita. With all intrpretations that are 
given to the Gita, more are still likely to be given in future and it 
is not unlikely that many of these will read new doctrines and secrets 
in the Gita, even though some of its doctrines are commonly ac- 
cepted almost by all. This shows that, 


(i) The words of the epic poet Magha att at arqaqtaufa ata ed 
wastaatat: (“That is the charm of beauty indeed that assumes 
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novelty at every moment’’,) will aptly apply to the Gita with its 
unique poetic charm, simple language, effective expression and 
deep religious, ethical and philosophical doctrines, 


(ii) The limits of time, place and culture and barriers of lan- 
guage do not bind the Gita. 


(iii) Men of all times are likely to seek a solace and sure 
guidance from the Gita. 


(iv) The spirit of the Gita is large and universal and it enfolds 
humanity at large in its loving embrace. 


That is the reason why Dr. Radhakrishnan admires the Gita 
in these words: “‘It gives utterance to the aspirations of the pil- 
grims of all sects who seek to tread the inner way to the city of 
God. We touch reality most deeply, where men struggle, fail and 
triumph. Millions of Hindus, for centuries, have found comfort 
in this great book which sets forth in precise and penetrating words 
the essential principles of a spiritual religion which are not contin- 
gent on ill-founded facts, unscientific dogmas or arbitrary 
fancies.’’42 


Naturally therefore the interpretation of Mahatma Gandhi is 
bound to be partly new and interesting in its own way. As we 
will study his Anasaktiyoga and the views expressed therein and 
his hundreds of other utterances on the Gita, we will study 
the great work from a new angle. That will also help us in 
understanding the personality of the man and also his teachings 
better. The greatness of the Gita will be known to us still further 
when we come to know that Gandhiji and Anasaktiyoga are in- 
separable. The Gita, on which he looked as his mother was _ his 
sure and unfailing guide in the midst of all strifes, problems and 
conflicts. His interpretation of the Gita gave much to him, 
actually it shaped his personality a lot. Consequently it continued 
to remain his life-long companion, friend, philosopher and guide 
till he breathed his last. To note from his own statements, this 
is what the Gita meant to Gandhiji: 


(i) It gives peace and equanimity to spirit. (13-1-1940). 


(ii) It fulfills the need of a scripture to serve as an un- 
failing guide through the trials and temptations of 
life. (24-8-1934). 


(iii) The conflict about the rightness or otherwise of un- 
touchability is solved by the Gita. (24-8-1934). 
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(iv) The Gita is a universal mother turning away nobody. 
(24-8-1934). 


(v) The Gita taught duty of perseverance in the face of 
deeming failure. (24-8-193]). 


(vii) The Gita gives the milk that we need for spiritual 
sustenance. 


(vii) In Harijan work, in the midst of calumny, mis-represen- 
tation and apparent disappointments, her lap com- 
forts and saves from failing in the slough of despondency. 
(Letter to Mira—249). 


‘vili) The Gita teaches that to a true Bhakta, all are equal 
and so, it leaves no scope for belief in high and low. 


(ix) The Gita is to him a key to the scriptures of .the world. 
(18-4-1936). 


All this makes his interpretation very much interesting because 
probably no other student of the Gita has singly admired the Gita 
to this extent. As we study his interpretation of the Gita and exa- 
mine its impact on his life and personality, his teachings and search 
after Truth, we will also see that his personality has influenced 
his interpretation as it should be and has deeply shaped and 
influenced his personality and action in life. 


Naturally therefore his interpretation is new and original and 
it reveals some secrets of the scholars and Acharyas. Gandhiji claims 
that ‘‘I exercise my judgement about every scripture, including 
the Gita. 1 cannot let a scriptural text supersede my reason;’’4 and 
also that ‘‘I ascribe to the Gita, a totally new meaning from that 
ordinarily given.’’44 


These claims are amply supported by his translation in which 
he has taken utmost and scrupulous care to be exact, though as 
he frankly admits, he interpretes the Gita from his own point of 
view. His claim stands true also by the interesting problems raised 
in his Anasaktiyoga and the answers to these as he finds them in 
the Gita, and also from his method of interpretation as specified in 
clear terms—the method is scientific and logical in its own way. It 
is the method that is usually followed by the wteqaw’ like 
Shankara, Ramanuja etc. 


If we take Aurobindo, Tilak, Radhakrishnan and Gandhiji 
to be the foremost of the modern eastern interpreters of the Gita, 
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we find that their interpretations differ from each other glaringly 
and considerably. We also find that the interpretations of the 
Gita given by prominent Gandhiaites—Mashruvala, Vinoba, 
Kalelkar and Maganbhai Desai—difler from each other as also from 
that of Gandhiji. But Gandhiji’s interpretation is authentic in its 
own way because he had tried to put into practice the teaching of 
the Gita as he read it, for forty years when he published it. He 
claims that ‘‘I never cite scripture unless I have subjected it to 
the test of personal experience,’ and also concedes that ‘“That of 
others may be different from mine, and they too, may perhaps 
find a Gita verse in support of it....I may not, therefore, 
insist upon my experience being acknowledged as valid by 
all.:/45 


We therefore undertake this study from various angles of vision 
and partly pushing aside the conventional approach, study the 
problem as under: 


As a background of the study, we will, first of all, make a 
brief and broad survey of important interpretations of ancients and 
moderns—of Shankara, Ramanuja, Madhusudana, the Vallabha 
school among the ancients and Hill, Tilak, Radhakrishnan and 
Aurobindo among the moderns. This will be the background 
on which our study of Gandhiji’s ‘Anasaktiyoga’ will be 
based. The study will naturally be broad and detailed and will 
cover up all other important statements of Gandhiji on the Gita in 
particular and Hinduism in general. On the basis of this we will 
proceed to examine in a rather descriptive chapter how the Gita 
worked in the life of Gandhiji, when his personality progressed and 
scaled greater and greater heights and ultimately made Gandhiji, 
Mahatma from Mohan, The next chapter will discuss how and 
why the Gita continued to help Gandhiji even in the worst of con- 
flicts in life and how it became a source of consolation, inspiration 
and strength to him and unfailingly answered all his questions. This 
will establish the inner strength of the Gita and the great value of 
Gandhiji’s own interpretation of its meaning. Gandhiji has 
made a few very important claims in his interpretation of the 
Gita suchas: (i) The Mahabharata and the Gita are allegorical; the 
war described in the work is also purely allegorical and in no 
way a historical fact; (ii) The Gita teaches Ahimsa; (iii) The 
attitude of Anasakti is the very basis of karma and so on. 


These will be analysed in details in the next chapter and with 
that we will have come to almost a complete and all-sided study of 
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Gandhiji’s Gitaand how far his own important teachings are based 
on the Gita. We will also uuderstand how the Gita helps us in unde- 
rstanding Gandhiji’s teachings and philosophy of life. This will 
be the concluding chapter after which we will fix Gandhiji’s place 
in the realm of scholars and Acharyas on the Gita and get a clear 
idea of the originality of the interpretation and its uniqueness 
because of the basis of its actual practice in life. 


The whole study is thus an original one and one that, it is 
hoped, will be an important one in understanding the Gita as also 
the religious, ethical and spiritual teachings of Gandhiji. No such 
detailed study has been undertaken so far. It also helps us in 
understanding the greatness of the Mahatma. I have, after all 
this study of the works of Mahatma Gandhi, felt that we in 
India hardly know how great he was. He is far greater than we 
know him to be. It is hoped that our present study will open the 
door to the understanding of his greatness, and his greatness 
now ofceours means the greatness of his teachings. 
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TWO 
SURVEY OF PRINCIPAL INTERPRETATIONS 


— ANCIENTS 


aA Mafaareea Gs West AaH | 
aate faad qedt fraafa ada fe i 
| (aTeeza ) 


(Where there is heard the pondering over the Gita, its study and 
teaching, there do I always and invariably stay, O Prithvi!) 


fasfa: afaa: afs: facangoufifa: | 
eeatieadara: at aAed frat: 1 
(Hqeqit — 2.8) 


(Learn that sacred law which is followed by men _ learned 
(in the Vedas) and assented to in their hearts by the virtuous, 
who are ever exempt from hatred and inordinate affection.) 
(2.1 —- Manusmriti) 


‘The Gita is a pure religious discourse, given without any 
embellishment. It simply describes the progress of the pilgrim soul 
towards the supreme Goal.” Ganpuy!.! | 
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‘When is a man in mere understanding ? I answer, ‘““When a 
man sees one thing separated from another.”’ And when is a man 
above mere understanding ? That I can tell you: “‘When a man 
sees all in all, then a man stands beyond mere understanding.” 
—ECKHART.? 


Introduction 

‘*Philosophy in action is Religion. From time to time an ancient 
philosophy needs an intelligent re-interpretation in the context of 
new times and men of wisdom, prophets and seers guide. the com- 
mon man on how to apply effectively the ancient laws in his present 
life,’ states Swami Chinmayananda? in his ‘Gita’. 


We have seen in the previous chapter that every new inter- 
pretation on the Gita brings us to a clearer understanding of its 
secrets and greatnesst and also that time and again new inter- 
pretations to this great work witha large spirit are likely to be 
given. It is known to those who scale the mountain top that their 
paths and efforts are different, but the wide vision of nature at the 
top is the same for all. Almost similar is the position of the various 
interpretations of the Gita. The approaches to life and divinity, 
ethics and religion, differ in the interpretations, but the realiza- 
tion at the end is almost the same for all. Rightly is it stated that: 


ua ag fast: agar daft | 


(Truth or God is one and the learned describe it in varied ways.) 
Each new effort at interpretation is interesting in its own way. As 
Dr. Radhakrishnan rightly points out: ‘“These writers are able to 
find in the Gita their own systems of religious thought and_ meta- 
physics, since the author of the Gita suggests that the one eternal 
truth derived cannot be shut up in a single formula.’’> No doubt 
it is true that it might be possible to come to a conclusion about the 
religious, ethical and metaphysical doctrine of the author of the 
Gita on the basis of a pure and impartial study of the text, very 
difficult though it is. It is no doubt true that an effort on these 
lines is very much interesting, schoarly and it helps us in under- 
standing the work better. On the other side it is also true that: 
“The various commentaries on the Gita wer written by the teachers 
in support of their own traditions (awe) and in refutation 
of those of others.’’ But with this, the attempt of the Acharyas, each 
of whom has given a new interpertation to the Gita is scholarly, 
interesting and it has left a very deep impression on the life of the 
Sampradaya that he led. Each interpretation leaves a deep 
mark and shapes the lives of the followers of each Sampradaya and 
allits members breathe new hope aud confidence and gain religious, 
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ethical and metaphysical light. The Gita is like a mother with 
many children, each with a varied taste, outlook, temperament 
and intellectual grasp and the mother answers to the love call of one 
and all with the same loving warmth. Gandhiji states: ‘‘Well, that 
Immortal Mother gives all the milk we need for spiritual subste- 
nance, if we would but approach her as babes seeking and sucking 
it from her. She is capable of yielding milk to her millions of 
babes from her exhaustless udders.’’6 When Gandhiji states in his 
Anasaktiyoga that the interpretation given to it by him shows the 
way of life of the inmates of the Ashrama and also claims 
that: “But I am not aware of the claim made by the translators 
of enforcing their meaning of the Gita in their own lives. At the 
back of my reading there is the claim of an endeavour to enforce 
the meaning in my conduct for an unbroken period of 40 years,” 
he is no exception to this rule. 


But Gandhiji differs from the other Acharyas and scholars in 
many respects, as we shall see later on and so, both as an inter- 
pretation like those of others and as an interpretation coming 
from the pen of Gandhiji, it will be of very great interest and 
when we get a clear grasp as to its real value, we will also get a 
glimpse of its deep impression on his teachings. 


The originality of M. Desai is specially referred to by Prof. 
R. D. Ranade in these words: ‘On account of his sound 
knowledge of sanskrit and philosophy, Mahadev Desai was well 
qualified to undertake this great work that reflects the freshness 
and originality of the writer.””7 


Similar are Kalelkar’s remarks in Gujarati when he states the 
desire of Gandhiji.in these words: ‘‘For this reason I do indeed 
harbour the wish that Gujarati men or women, wishing to shape 
their conduct according to their faith, should digest and derive 
strength from the translation here presented.’’® 


If we come to know the secret of this greatness of the Gita and 
also know how it has influenced Gandhiji and examine how he 
valued the Gita for himself, we willalso be able to geta glimpse of 
that essence of Gita’s teaching. We too might then be able to win 
that inspiration, solace, guidance and strength that Gandhiji 
expects us to have. 

We therefore start our study of the problem with a broad 
survey of the interpretations of ancients and the moderns in this 
and the next chapter. This will be the proper background to the 
study of Gandhiji’s interpretation of the Gita that next follows. It 
would be quite natural on our part to start the study of the inter- 
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pretations of the ancients with Shankaracharya, whose Gilabhashya 
is very popular. 
Shankaracharya 

Shankara is less of a sectarian than most others, he is a greater 
ADHYATMAVADIN than all others. In the opinion of the wes- 
terners, if at all there is any pure philosopher amongst the 
Acharyas, it is Shankara. He is, as we well know, the propounder 
of absolute monism and stands firm on the famous Upanishadic 
doctrine: 

qa aa wafeqear frat wala arae: | 

(Only Brahman is truth, the universe is false; the Jiva is Brahman 
and that only and not anything different.) 
His God is Nirguna Nirakara and the path to the realization of 
this God the Supreme, and only reality, is that of Jnanaalone. The 
path is ultimately open only to a Samnyasin. In his famous 
works Vivekacudamani and Atmabodha he preaches the same doctrine 
that he reads in the Brahmasutra of Badarayana as interpreted 
in his Sharirakabhashya and in the Bhagavadgita as interpreted 
in his Gitabhashya. He thus reads the same metaphysical and spiri- 
tual doctrine in all his works. In his commentaries on the ten 
conventionally accepted authentic Upanishads also, he tries, with 
twists and distortions of meanings even, to derive the same philo- 
sophy. Thus, in the opinion of Shankara, (i) Mokshais the final and 
highest and the only aim worth attaining for all living beings; (ii) 
Moksha means experience of the reunion of the Atma, that seems 
separate only apparently, with Brahman; (iii) Brahman is the only 
reality, the ultimate Truth that is Nirguna and WNirakara; (iv) The 
path to this realization is that only of Jnana—knowledge; (v) This 
realization is open only to a Samnyasin, who has completely re- 
nounced the world and has got over its Maya. Besides this, Shan- 
kara’s important contribution is his doctrine of Maya and Avidya. 

This explains his interpretation of the Sthitapraja as a Samnyasin 
whom he defines in his Bhashya on Gita 2-55: 

AATGAMHTT : AeA areas: feta: TT: | 

(The meaning is, a Sthitaprajna is one who has completely re- 
nounced the attachment to sons, (family) and the world, who has 
embraced samnyusa and is thereby one delighting in his own self 


and playing also with his self.) He also takes the same stand in his 
comments on 2-56, when he states: 


feaadt: feramst aft: deat adtead | 


(The Sthitaprajna is known asa man of steadfast intellect who 
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is a sage, a samnyast.) He calls hima Yati in his comments on 
2-61, when he states: 


aaa wdaa fe aeitaartr 

qdets aToTaAea | TAT Afatfeoar | 
(Steadfast is the intellect of that man, a steady Yati, whose senses 
act under his control, thanks to the power of study.) His refuta- 
tion of the Samkhya, Vaisheshika, Nyaya Darshanas, his rejec- 
tion of Buddhism and Jainism in the aaate of his Shankarabh- 
ashya etc., are based on this. His concept of Maya follows from 
this. Accordingly he interpretes the Vedanta-sutras of Bada- 
rayana and the ten Upanishads, in all of which he comes to the 
same conclusion and so does he in his Bhashya of the Gita, 
Sankaracharya’s reading of the Gita is mainly philosophical and 
his conclusions are also derived on this line. That partly explains 
why he gives no importance to the Ist Adhyaya and the 10 verses 
of the 2nd Adhyaya and starts his comments with the famous verse: 

ATRIA AT Aes TATATAIRT ATTA | 

Taga ATTA TesaT: 

(2-11) 
(Thou mournest for them whom thou shouldst not mourn, and 
utterest vain words of wisdom. The wise mourn neither for the 
living nor for the dead.) 
We might start with the study of the famous conclusion 

that he has drawn in his preliminary discussion: 


aera wlaranreaca eat: sata Tt Psat AeGaea Aareea— 
AAIASAN | THA AAHHAAATAH AAA A STSITSAs Aah | 


(The ultimate aim of the Gita is, in a word, the attainment of the 
Highest Good, characterised by the complete cessation of relative 
existence and its cause. This is realized by means of that Dharma 
whose essence is devotion, self-knowledge attained through the re- 
nunciation of all action). According to this statement, the purpose 
of composition of the Gita, in brief, is to describe these: 
(i) Moksha and its attainment. 
(ii) This should lead to destruction of (attachment to) the 
samsara. 
(iii) This is possible only through Atmajnana preceded by 
renunciation of all actions. 
(iv) This is the frafaat or fraft laid down by the Gita. 
(v) As for the sgfaant or safteeen at shown by the Gita with 
reference to the followers of Varna and Ashrama, 
it causes man’s rise to the attainment of higher 
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worlds like svarga,, and if followed with a sense of sub- 
mission to God, it leads to purity of sattva when attach- 
ment to the fruits of actions is lost. 


(vi) When an individual has become sygara, he deserves to 
attain to sTafaeet and that leads to moksha. 


According to Shankara, it is said that: ‘God created this uni- 
verse and for its existence and destruction (freedom) gave the 
two famous as of saft and faafa. Then when the @@ in the 
universe was overcome by aaa, Lord Vishnu named Narayana 
took birth in the womb of Devaki through Vasudeva. This 
God Krishna was ever endowed with knowledge, divine power, 
strength, heroism and lustre. He brought under control Prakriti 
that was Maya with the three constituent virtues. Since he was in 
reality God the Supreme that is unborn, indestructible, the Lord 
of all beings, and ever of the nature of purity, knowledge and free- 
dom, he has as if, through his Maya, become one endowed with a 
human body; he is seen always engrossed in the good of the world. 
He instructed Arjuna, who indulged in the great ocean of sorrow 
and delusion, in the twofold vaidikadharma, even though therein he 
had no purpose of his own to serve and he was inspired only 
by the desire to protect the beings from sorrow. Moksha is the high- 
est purpose of this philosophy of the Gita. It is of the nature of 
total annihilation of samsara. This annihilation is possible in 
due order only through following action constantly in a series 
of births. Dharma that is preceded by abandonment of all actions 
that are full of attachment and those that are prohibited, is to be 
followed by a sense of submission to God the Supreme. This is 
possible quickly to be attained to by Dharma of the nature of 
Atmajnana that .is preceded by renunciation of all actions. This 
twofold means has Moksha for its purpose. The Gita shastra shows 
that ultimately the qeataea of the nature of Krishna is to be the 
final aim named qesra.’’? 

The view is further supported and clarified when, in his com- 
ments on Bhagavadgita 2-11, he states that, 


THTAATS Haarta TraaaTeaTITLCT: | 


(Therefore the Gita lays down the attainment of Moksha only 
through pure knowledge of Reality.) 

He here rejects the theory of highest realization being possible 
by sivt#dtaqeay and thus strengthens his view that ®aswaeq Te 
is to be realised by ®aemta.!° A question naturally arises here. 
If in 5-1 we were to accept this, how does Shankara reconcile 
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himself to the constant talk of fave aalaw (following the path 
of desireless actions), in statements such as: 


frat HV HA A BA TAT WHAT: | 
(Perform thou thy allotted task because action is superior to non- 
action) ;!!_ and, 


TAA Aelareal FaHTGAa A: 
(But Samnyasa, O Arjuna, is difficult to attain to without 
resorting to Karmayoga);!? and, 
waadt fagat: gata fafaaard wa aerated | 
(I have already killed these warriors, O Arjuna, become just an 
instrument),!3 and so on? The reply is already given by Shan- 
kara in his introductory summary. It is that karma, Niskama- 
karma, Karma in the name of God etc., are necessary only upto a 
certain stage for the development of the personality of man 
and ultimately he comes to deserve the final bliss of Moksha by 
resorting to the path of gi and data. This will be in addition 
to the rewards such as attainment to svarga and so on. To put 
in the words of Radhakrishnan, according to Shankara ‘‘even if 
karma may not be the immediate cause of liberation, still itis a 
necessary means for acquiring saving wisdom.’’4 (@aTTstat Awataet- 
mtd gews tad a carasya i) So, according to Shankara, by 
desireless action that is again submitted to God and performed in the 
name of God, and that too with full devotion, man raises his 
personality high and comes to that stage of mental quietude 
and preparedness for renunciation when the world by gradual 
steps, ceases to exist for him as it is. His Atman comes to the 
realization of Itself and this araata leads to FaqiareEw that is 
ata. He thus tries to assert even his fagiea of atat in so far as for 
a dedi who has resorted to ataamt, the external world does not exist 
as a reality and to him the only truth, one without a second is aa. 
It is known that according to Shankara, Krishna is, at the 
most Sakara and Saguna, i.e., lower Brahman and not Parabrahma 
that is Nirakara and WNirguna in his opinion. Madhusudana how- 
ever believes that Krishna is one with WNirakara Brahman that is 
Parabrahman in his opinion and he further stresses that Nirguna 
-Nirakara Brahman somehow appears in the form of Krishna or 
like Krishna, Asa result of this, Krishna becomes God _ the supreme. 
Similar is his attitude towards Bhakti. While Shankara gives to 
Bhakti a lower status than Jnana, as a path toward the highest 
realization, Madhusudana gives an equal status to Bhakti with 
Jnana. To him, Bhakti is in no way lower than Jnana. He natu- 
rally emphasises the verses referring to Bhakti such as, 
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aataat: wae aT ae: gaferattssta | 
aret frargatal art a aad i 
(7.16) 


(Four types of well-doers are devoted to Me, O Arjuna; they are, 
O Bharatarshabha, the afflicted, the spiritual seeker, the material 
seeker and the enlightened,) 

and, 


aot att frcargaa: waafaatafarerc | 
(7.17) 


(Of these the enlightened, ever attached to Me in single-minded 
devotion, is the best.) 


It is here clear that karma is necessary upto a certain stage, a 
stage to which the sublimation of man’s full personality is a neces- 
sity. He therefore interpretes the word att in 2.39 as at g 
ag. Once that limit, when he comes to deserve the highest 
knowledge is reached, gradually all karmas cease to exist for him. 
Karmas therefore are not a means to the end in the form 
of the attainment of Brahman, known in his introduction as 
qv farsa by Shankara when the @aw ceases to exist for man. 
Karma-yoga therefore is necessary only upto a certain stage. 
Shankara literally wants a stage of @e@wq for the wag and 
he reads just the same view in the Gita. Shankara propounded 
the theory that for a gaq@rat, nay, even for a gay. who has 
actually resorted to samnyasa, no actions are necessery. It is yet 
too well-known that for his whole life, for every minute of his life, 
Shankara had been a great Karmayogin. Rightly does Ranade state 
that “Shankaracharya, who fought for the uniqueness of jnana, 
uncontaminated by karma, was himself one of the greatest intellec- 
tual activists the world has ever seen. . . . one has only to remem- 
ber that it becomes the mission of such a realiser to spread the gos- 
pel of God whenever and wherever it becomes possible for him 
to do so!”!5 So many verses in the Gita (2-11, 18-21 etc.) help him, 
he gives very long interpretations and explanations of verses 2-69, 
3-1, 3-4 etc., where the letter of the Gita goes against his views and 
gives distorted interpretations in verses 2-47, 4-4, 3-8, 5-5 to suit 
his own. views. But he is consistent in his contention here. Shankara 
again fails to convince us when he interprets the important verses 
referring to Bhakti as the means to final realization, (12.1; 12.2; 
12.6; 12.14; 12.16 etc.). He even distorts the very clear words 
ama aad aq (18-73) in his interpretation when he comments thus, 
nadzet garda: alee gad cae aaa FAT a aa aeaTedteahara 
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(With all my doubts dispelled, I being devoid of all doubts, shall 
act according to your words, that is, my mission is fruitful through 
your favour (and) I have nothing to do, this is the opinion,) while 
Ramanuja is very clear in his interpretation here when he says: 
aad wetfen afeg zt: | 

(I shall resort to war etc., as narrated by you. This is the meaning.) 
The interpretation of Amritatarangini is the same almost though 
under the deep stamp of the Bhakti cult: gett aq aaa qalad 
qaieet qqadamed aquatactae|d a afer) (Now I shall abide 
by your preaching to your devotees, given earlier, in the nature 
of war etc., that is also of the nature of renunciation of all 
dharmas,) and also the #twaedt aerated aad aaeata wad ag 
aaa aeristy met ace sta aferra | (“I shall abide by your words’’- 
by these words it is shown that Arjuna’s delusion of the nature 
of Adharma with reference both to Svadharma ard war is 
destroyed.) Shankara has ofcourse rot been able to give convin- 
cing interpretation of qa (2-38); wanetes seta ge 
wafray: | (2-37); gee Safa wt agart) (2-34); geea fanasat: | 
(2-30) etc. because he takes for granted that all this karma is 
simply to take Arjuna to a higher stage after which he will not 
fight or resort to any action. 


This Vedantic and purely philosophical view has evoked 
admiration and criticism both and immediately after him, Acharyas 
started realizing and giving expression to the view that the Gita 
is not only or even predominently a work on Advaita philo- 
sophy and that it is not a work that shows the path of the high- 
est realization for a samnyasin, while the man of the world is to 
tread a long long path of karma-yoga and Bhakti-yoga-to raise 
his personality and mental stature high enough for Jnana-yoga. 
The first prominent Acharya to look upon the Gita as much more 
than a work on Advaita philosophy is Ramanuja. In Ramanuja 
we meet ‘“* ..... an Indian guru who explains a reverenced text 
to his disciples in the ancient and traditional manner, elucidating 
stanza after stanza passing at every word, enlarging upon every 
vital point and clarifying every difficulty.’’! 


Interpretation of Ramanuja 


God the Supreme is Purushottama Narayana whose trait is extreme 
and endless kalyana. He is the one abode of boundless Ananda, 
the one in whom rest the birth, maintenance and end of the world 
that is his lila and so on. He first created this whole universe and 
then took birth in it by His own form. He took birth as an Ava- 
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tara was for the ending of all sorrow of the world as also the 
living beings in it. For bringing an end to the sorrows of the 
world, he gave rise to his Bhakti-yoga that follows Jnana and 
karma. When he interpretes in this way, exactly in accordance 
with his doctrine of fafrea in his ster, he clearly reads in 
the Gita these views: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 
(8) 


The Gita lays down the path of Bhakti-yoga that is 
particularised by Jnana and Karma that are subservient 
to it. 

The Gita teaches of God the Supreme as geqiaa Ana 
i.e, Krishna who is geqtwa is the Supreme Being, as 
the Bhaktas should realize. 

This gegtaa ania is born on earth with extraordinary 
divine traits to alleviate the sorrows that abound in 
the world. 


He is to be approached with utter devotion. 


Man should realize that this world is his play, his Leela 
and, He is the root cause of the universe. 


Man’s life should be such that the truth of this God the 
Eternal, the highest reality (and not the reality as 
Shankara would stress) is experienced and life is shap- 
ed in such a way that man approaches this divine more 
and more. 


Realizing that this Narayana is Moksha, the highest aim 
of life, Lord Krishna has taken birth for ata of all. 


This qraya genaat aR: is aq aa. He has clarified 
his position in his Vedarthasamgraha thus: 

“True knowledge of the ivatma and the supreme 
atman, applied to the performance of the obligations 
imposed by the dharma of the various stations and sta- 
ges of life, accompanying humble and pious acts of reve- 
rence for and meditation on the Supreme Person—these 
and similar acts being held most dear by the devotee 
will result in the attainment of God.’ This has been 
the main thought of his philosophy in all his works in- 


cluding the manne. 


When Ramanuja reads his own philosophy of God being Saguna 
Brahman, the path of Bhakti and @@ in the form of realizing His 
greatness through life, his approach to the. Gita is no better. 
He too reads his own typical doctrine in the Gita, and cares little 
to read from the Gita the doctrines of the writer, whoever he 
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is. But, as far as the nature, doctrine and philosophy of the Gita 


are concerned, he seems to be nearer to the truth of the writer 
than Shankara. 


It is now realized that, 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


The Gita is not only a work on Advaita philosophy, it is 
much more than that. 

It is more a work on Bhakti, on theism, and philosophy 
of God is only in the background. Bhakti is the domi- 
nating doctrine. 

It teaches of attaining to the divine -heights through 
life, and so, even men of the world, Samsarins 
( aeAgtetata ) can realize Him through Bhakti, and for 
that realization, resorting to samnyasa is not absolutely 
necesary. 

God as an Avatara is the subject of vision for all on 
earth, i.e., worship of Krishna can and will lead to the 
highest state i.e., Moksha. 


This highest state, i.e., Moksha is not absolute identity 


of the soul with the Supreme. It is not of the nature of 
marae sata vata —the knower of Brahman becomes 
Brahman and that only. In the Gita, the commentator 
does not read the Vedantic philosophy such as: 

goa: quite geri year | 

qed Wares WIAarataeac 1 
(That is perfect, This is perfect. From the perfect the 
perfect arises. Taking out the perfect from the perfect, 
the perfect is the residue.) 
Ramanuja has stressed that ‘liberation or Makshies is 
Service of and fellowship with God in Vaikuntha or 
heaven.’’!8 
For everything, including the election for service to 
God, the soul is dependent upon God and it is only 
through His grace and favour that what Ramanuja 
understands as Moksha in the Gita, as in his own philo- 
sophy of fafgreiga, is realized. To Ramanuja “ Brah- 
man, the highest relity, is spirit, but not without attri- 
butes. He has self-consciousness with knowledge of 
Himself and a conscious will to create the world and 
bestow salvation on His creatures. He is the sum of all 
ideal predicates, infinite and eternal, bafore and above 
all world, without any second.’’!® 
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This same God is the ultimate reality or the highest form of 
Krishna that Ramanuja visions in the Gita. There is an indirect 
admission that the Gila is not only a Dohana of the Upanishads, 
i.e., it is also influenced and perliaps more so by the Bhagavad- 
dharma. ‘This becomes clear when in his own words God the 
Supreme q@-Fat is gegtaat ara: who has created the world after 
Himself (ates ANT Aza waa eqniateqa:), who is not visible 
by Dhyana avd Aradhana (arvana: ) and is yet, aqRTRea 
Aateraracstteaaetata: and so on. As for the path of realisation 
Ramanuja states: quAgeNaaeiiaarataa «= Faded = eafaae 
WAS quatansaainAa WaT | 


(Shri Krishna brought .down on this earth Bhakti-yoga supported 
by Karma and Jnana about Himself, that is proclaimed in Ve- 
danta because it is the means to Moksha that is of the nature of a 
great Purushartha.) Naturally therefore, Ramanuja is at an ad- 
vantage when he comes to the Bhakti-yoga in the 12th Adhyaya. 
He is able to state anaraquataat gadaad qeaaaa | (on 12-6) 
(This Bhakti is said to be clearly the means of salvation for those 
who worship Lord Krishna,) and adistiaaeanes Aawraaqeqnigtsat 
aio fagaraa waa faaafanteadaten asaaeeae canta 
aaa afa ata qu afaa: eqadatqead (12-11) 


(The highest Bhakti towards Me arises as a matter of course 
when the Soul that is the one form that is my residue is realized, 
after Avidya and the rest has all disappeared by Adhyatmajnana 
when once Karma, that is of the nature of my worship and that is 
devoid of the desire for the fruits thereof, is resorted to.) ‘This 
shows that in a man’s rise there are three stages: (i) Karma that is 
devoid of desire for fruits and of the nature only of worship to 
God; (ii) Jnana that results from this, and (iii) Bhakti leading to 
Moksha that is its highest reward. But when it comes to inter- 
preting the verses pertaining to af@q as in 2-39, 3-3, 5-4, 5-5, and 
saat as in 5-7, etc., he explains them in such a way that 
he will be able to emphasise that neither @f@ nor ata is the 
final aft and that both are a means to the final and highest 
Ma, i.c., wat. His comments on 4-3 4 fe awa aeat Waatae faa etc. 
Tawa aeat wad gieate anfe aeaeat a faad i (This is 
because in this world, there is nothing that is as purificatory 
as the knowledge of the Self,) confirm this view. 

We have next to come to the problem of @#at71 or ata 
as it occurs in the work and to see how Ramanuja interpretes 
it. While Shankara takes yoga normally in the spirit of @ta: 


favafatatia: as in 5-7 agai fagein fafa faaga: 1 (One 
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who is engrossed in Yoga is pure in Self, controlled in Atman 
and one who has conquered his senses), in 2-39 he 
takes at as @Hatt in the normal course. By @a Ramanuja has 


understood only g#atq, that is to be adhered to in a spirit of 
detachment. 


In his comments on 2-39, he states: CAA LAATA AM AAs 
TIE Aaaraihyd Bara aaqaneth where he clarifies that Karma- 
yoga precedes Jnana-yoga and is of the nature of means to the 
attainment of Moksha. This is because to him, the order of 
the three paths is Karma-yoga, Jnna-yoga and then Bhakti-yoga. 
But, Ramanuja in his comments on 2-48 understands aa as 
fagafaga: amaeg Paaaaratyay and on 2-50 he takes the word as 
gavin when he states: aa: ety alae farearatead gieain: aasala- 
ang afamadarataaa: 1 Karma-yoga is thus subsidiary to 
both Jnana-yoga and Bhakti-yoga in the opinion of Ramajanuja. 


He just follows his principle that #1 is a means to 
atqaia and the fact still remains that wfaaata is superior to 
both, or, #@at7, associated with sia becomes a means to 
wfaain. The three are taken in this sense by Ramanuja. 


It is too well known and Ramanuja has acknowledged in diffe- 
rent ways that his sole guide and fountain head of inspiration was 
the famous scholar Yamuna the author of the famous work 
mataane. Ramanuja thus follows Yamuna and, to lay down his 
meaning of the Gita contends that ‘In the first twelve lectures, 
then, the fundamental teaching of the Gita is laid down, culminat- 
ing in the essential doctrine of Bhakti. The whole teaching of the 
Gita is declared to be the exposition of the Mumukshu’s progress 
to Bhakti and attainment of God. That progress is divided into 
two stages, the first of which, preparatory and ancilliary to Bhakti, 
is the subject-matter of the lectures 1-16.’ 


Much though we would like to go into details, this much 
of discussion of the view of Ramanuja would be sufficient for 
our purpose so as to come to the conclusion that, to Ramanuja, 


(a) The Gita is not a mere work on Advaita Vedanta, it is 
not merely metaphysical or spiritual. 

(b) The Gita is a work of life and it shows the way that man 
should resort to in life in action, knowledge and devo- 
tion by which he gets over wordly pangs and sorrows, 
he conquers his Self and concetrates on God and 
ultimately attains to Moksha. Itis a book of religion, 
ethics and spiritualism in one. 
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(c) All this invariably requires favour of God, his Krupa and 
this is possible only by constant and unstinted Bhakti 
that has its basis in utter devotion and submission to the 
divine will. In this, st supported by @# as yoga is 
helfpul. Ramanuja expects even a @a1at to become a Waa. 
The Gita is a book of guidance not only for the attain- 
ment of Moksha by a Samnyasin, it is a work for all 
Samsarins. By regular and constant Karma followed 
by Jnana, samsarins will rise to Bhakti that will lead to 
Moksha. 

(d) The Gita will thus encompass in its fold humanity at 
and large will solve the problems of life not only 
of Samnyasins but also of Samsarins. 

(e) When the philosophy of the Gita is interpreted as 
Ramanuja read it, the Gita became a work primarily 
on theism with him and it was a work for the 
alleviation of man’s sorrows and his gradual rise to the 
divine. Getting over worldly sorrow and full engross- 
ment in WTA AIT after Jnana, is an essential step in the 
rise of man to come to a stage when he will become an 
ideal Bhakta and thus deserve Avupa of God. 

(f) Ramanuja thus emphasies that the Gita teaches man 
his Dharma in the Hindu sense of the term, and this 
religion is for life in the Hindu sense of the term 1.e., 
“this plus that life is life.’’6 


With this interpretation, it is noticed that the truth of the 
Gita’s teaching is better realized and it is also understood that 
the Gita shows a specific leaning towards Sakara and Saguna 
Brahma. To Shankara, Krishna is Jshwara but not Para Brahman, 
but to Ramanuja, He is all in all, He is God the Supreme. He 
is to be realized by constant worship. 


It should however, be conceded that while Ramanuja praised 
and brought to the forefront the doctrine of Bhakti, he has not 
given its due importance to Karma-yoga. ‘The tendency to 
narrow down the doctrine of the Bhagavadgitato Bhakti still 
further continues in Vallabha and his followers. 


Madhusudana Saraswati 


But before we come to Vallabha Sampradaya, it is desirable 
that we refer in brief to the qeta#étfet of the famous Acarya Madhu- 
sudana Saraswati. It is interesting to note that at the commen- 
cementof his Bhasya, Madhusudana Saraswati gives in 46 verses, more 
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or less a clear cut summary of his own doctrine of the Gita. As 
the verses lay down, the Gita has propounded the following 
teachings: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


The purpose of this Gita Shastra is the highest bliss, 
qt Feria or ala that is of the nature of utter extin- 
ction of this Samsara that has a purpose of its own. (2) 


This q¢ fa:89a is attainment to the feet of Lord Vishnu, 
it isthe highest and perfect stage of the nature of Sat, 
Cit and Ananda, (3). 

He is of opinion that the Gita is to be divided into three 
Kandas of 6 Adhyayas each -and they are to be known 
as Karmakanda, Upasanakanda and jJnanakanda. There 
is a wide gap (afafagia) between Karma and Jnana and 
therefore upasana, i.e., Bhakti is in the middle. wnaq- 
wfaatasst is therefore in the middle. Bhakti is associated 
with both Karma and Jnana, it is threefold —#afam, 
gat and siafawtit is the dispeller of all calamities, 
(aafacatanfae) 


The first 6 Chapters, (the first kanda) describe <Atman of 
the nature of ‘Tvam’ by Karma and Karma-Samnyasa. 
In the next six Adhyayas is described the meaning of the 
word ‘aq’ as ‘Bhagawan’ who is WaTae weq and in 
the third kanda is described the oneness of these two. 
This is the great Upanishadic sentence aq #@ afa. This is 
the inter-relation of the three kandas in the Gita that, 
in the opinion of Madhusudana, does the work of bringing 
together the two extremes of Jnana and Karma in Bhakti. 
According to Madhusudana this is the great achieve- 
ment of the Bhagvadgita. Actually when Madhusudana 
opines that the Gita brings together the two extremes 
of Karma and Jnana, when both get fused in Bhakti, 
Madhusudana is stressing the great importance of Bhakti, 
though, as we can well see, the concepts of Bhakti in 
Ramanuja and Madhusudana are glaringly different. 
It may, however, be stressed that the importance of 
Bhakti in Madhusudana’s view is in no way less than in 
Ramanuja, even though the approach and concept differ. 
The author next takes up the stages of the development 
of the personality of the sadhaka in his progress towards 
the divine. The stages, as Madhusudana sees in the 
Gita are as follows: 


G. G.-3 
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(a) Following the path of fae#ra@a by the abandon- 
ment of #vqa and fafaaea, a stage in which the 
principal duty of the sadhaka is the muttering of 
God’s names and singing of his glory. (12) 

(b) When, in this, all sins are annihilated, there 
arises in the mind the sense of distinction (viveka) 
by which man comes easily to realise the distinc- 
tion between Nitya and Anitya objects. (13) 

(c) With this, man comes to control his Self and there 
arises in him a sense of detachment with regard 
both to Laukika and Alaukika objects. (14) 

(d) This gives rise to Samnyasa because now he will 
be endowed with power in the form of ma, @d, 
AZ, @aratt, sala and fataat. (14) 

(e) He then renouncing every thing, experiences intense 
guaa. He therefore retires to the feet of a teacher 
and gets instructed by him. (15) 

(f) He next studies the Vedanta for dispelling all his 
doubts. (16) 

(g) He then engrosses himself in fafeataa and with this 
end in view, the whole of Yogashastra is studied 
and practised. (17) 

(h) He then comes to experience the truth of the sen- 
tences such as a@ Haif’q and by words comes to 
realize Brahmatativa. ‘This dispels all Avidya. All 
arava and illusions are thus completely lost. 


The development of a man towards the Divine is evidently 
described from the viewpoint of the Bhakti doctrine of Madhusu- 
dana. In his opinion, it reconciles the two extremes of Jnana 


and Karma. 


Here again, there is greater emphasis on karma and detach- 
ment but only as essential initial steps in man’s rise to the Divine. 
The Karmas and even detachment become unimportant and a 
matter of course after a certain stage. The doctrine thus pro- 
pounded will naturally apply to and give hope of rise to a larger 
mass of people no doubt. ‘There is still no specific statement 
about the religion, ethics and philosophy of the Gita. Where 
Shankara has emphasised the cult of Jnana the doctrine of Madhu- 
sudana has emphasised Bhakti though of course in more clear 
light than Ramanuja in that he has reconciled Bhakti with Jnana 
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and Karma both. He does not glorify Bhakti as does Ramanuja 
or later Vallabha, though his bias towards it is quite specific. 
But interesting is his very good reconciliation of the three paths 
with Bhakti in the middle, and, as we shall see at a later stage, 
this mutual relation and oneness of the three paths has been 
accepted as an important trait of the Gzta by almost all moderns 
including Tilak, Belvalkar, Radhakrishnan, Ranade, Aurobindo, 
and Gandhiji as also Shri Vinoba. It is to be noted that while 
Shankara’s contribution in the understanding of the Gita is his 
emphasis on Jnana and the realization of Brahman, while Rama- 
nuja emphasises Bhakti and theism of the Gita with saguna upasana, 
Madhusudana lays great stress on the mutual relation of the 
three paths and develops a fine and systematic idea about the 
stages of the development of the sadhaka. 


It is also notable that none of the three commentators takes 
any very serious notice of the Vishada by which Arjuna is overcome 
and even when the latter two comment on the first Adhyaya and 
the ten verses of the second one, in which the deep dejection of 
Arjuna is described, they do not studyit philosophically. Shankara 
has no comments at all on these verses, 


They therefore fail to stress the sq1@tz that Arjuna has fallen in 
and the natural result is that when Arjuna is told saeaqitantzedr etc., 
Shankara interprets it as “You have a right only to action and 
not to knowledge” evidently implying thereby that Arjuna, though 
a fortunate soul, is not as yet a sadhaka, and, even when in 18.73 
Arjuna states: 


asel Ale: eAfaseat «= caCTaT ATARI 
fegcistea wades: aft aad aa 
(22,93) 


(My delusion is gone, | haveregained the memory (of my duty) 
through your favour. O Krishna! I stand here (before you) with 
all my doubts dispelled (and) I shall act up to your words), 
Shankara adds that the fruit of study and knowledge of all the 
shastras goes only upto this limit as the reply to the question 
in 18.72 inquiring about the dispelling of delusion would show. 
This would mean that in the opinion of Shankara, Arjuna 
abides by the words of Lord Krishna and indulges in Karma-yoga 
only to raise his Self high. 


The other two also interpret Arjuna’s karma and his Yuddha 
literally as physical warfare and do not take a serious note of the 
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repeated appeal to action without detachment coming again and 
again and that too in association with all types of sadhakas, 
Naturally it has happened that the problems that have ap- 
pealed to the modern writers have not appealed to them, in fact 
such an outlook was not conceivable for them. To all of them 
the Bhagavadgita is a work of sadhana and philosophy; whatever 
their views abot the doctrines. 


Some are prone to omit the basic fact of the setting of the 
Gita. Arjuna is in Vishada and in utter dejection he loses all power 
to fight, he refuses to fight. The second stage is that Krishna 
appeals to his conscience and awakens the real philosopher and 
hero in him, his doubts are dispelled and he decides to fight, to 
abide by the words of Lord Krishna. What is the significance of 
this? Is it tobe taken in a metaphorical sense? Are we simply 
to forget the historical setting and Gita’s place in the Mahabha- 
rata? Are we to neglect the fact that Arjuna is again and again 
asked to fight as a Kshatriya, in the spirit that it is his dharma? 
Are we to forget that this teaching ultimately led Arjuna to fight 
in the spirit of a yogi? Shankara is silent over these questions and 
when he comes across qeatawaeq aia etc., he takes it as ‘Fight 
therefore Arjuna’ taking all the while for granted that Arjuna is to 
fight only till he scales the higher heights of Sadhana and becomes 
a Muktatma. Ramanuja and Madhusudana take the words at their 
face value but do not go into the questions that we have raised. 
It goes only to the credit of moderns to tackle these and similar 
other questions, It may, it the end of this survey of the inter- 
pretation of Madhusudana, be noted that according to him, 
Krishna is the God of Gods and He is Saguna and Sakara. But 
it should be stressed that Krishna is Saguna and Sakara, not exac- 
tly in the sense in which Shankara takes Him to be. In Shankara’s 
Opinion, Krishna being Saguna Sakara, will be lower Brahman. 
But in the opinon of Madhusudana, Krishna is God of Gods 
in the sense that He is one with Mrakara and he stresses that 
Nirguna-Nirakara, somehow appears like Krishna. As a result 
it is clear that His Bhakti is in no way lower than Jnana as 
his comments on Gita 7.16 and 17 would show. 

The followers of the Vallabha school do not fare better, even 
though it must be conceded that the supreme importance given 
by them to Bhakti does exist in the Gita, even when we insist on 
reading the Gita in this spirit: ‘So let us try to read the Gita 
in its own right colour and spirit and not seek for our pet theori- 
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es’, (Krishna Prem) as all ancients have done. 
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The Vallabha School 


It was quite natural and in the fitness of things that the Gita 
should become the very basic religious and ethical scripture of this 
sect which has Bhakti as the be-all and end-all of its doctrine, 
so much so that the followers of this sect go to the length of 
stating that Lord Krishna teaches the gftematetaffa to the 
Pandavas through Arjuna, meaning thereby that they read only 
their ghtemateataa in the Gita. Amritatarangini tika states: 


giscaataraftawayerefaranara wadift ataata qrosarai afass- 


caasidea aeaiscqeay qafteortaauiesad waalearisartes std TIASeAT 
samatdca sfaatara 


Besides aftatavaqaaia, the Amritatarangini tikais an important contri- 
bution towards the understanding of the interpretation of the 
Gita by this school of Vallabha. The famous tika at its com- 
mencement clarifies the central doctrine of the Gita thus : 


afaaqaatarar: staqardlasaaeaa satsracatfaea va Tata HelAT 
“aeal Meza fasear ceratareaaisega | feadisfen Taade: wheert saa Ta A” 
RAAT | ATISA HeTTAT wadtalysar: aegaeqacas aeata avraqafata fea | 
(Just like the knowledge of that which supercedes the world 
and the Vedas, it is-(also) the purpose of the Gitakara to instruct 
Arjuna in the afsqawaatet and that is the reason why at the end 
Arjuna says: ““My delusion is gone, and O Krishna! through 
your favour, I have regained memory (of my duty). Here I stand 
with all my doubts dispelled (and) I shall act up to your words.”’ 
Here, therefore, the principal teaching is that of Bhakti only, and 
again, whatever else is narrated is only subsidiary.) Besides the 
firm resolve to read only the Bhakti-doctrine in the Gita, the 
writer of the tka starts with this resolve: 


A fassrale ASIA TTTLT: | 
saTemteg UNaaMtat AfsratatTqarca: 1 


(I, who am filled to the brim by nectar in form of the favour 
of the lotus-like feet of Shri Vitthala, shall comment on the Bhaga- 
vadgita, following the Bhakti-marga.) The principal tenets of 
the Bhagavadgita,? as they read, are as follows: 


(1) Everything including the great war of Mahabharata was 
dependent on the divine will (aaatesatfaraed) and it is 
God who inspired the Rajasuya sacrifice and everything 
that follows in the minds of Yudhishthira and others, 
who are thus merely the actors of the divine will. 
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(2) This is because God willed that the demons shall be 
killed and Dharma shall be reinstated through Yudhi- 
shthira, etc. Thus, everything that happens on earth 
happens according to the divine will that wants to 
establish Dharma and uproot evil. 


(3) It is precisely due to this that God Himself created 
dejection in the heart of Arjuna because He wanted 
him to uproot evil and also that he should become His 
devotee. Thus, all that happens on earth is due to 
divine will and resorting to the noble path of Bhakti 
is also through His favour. Bhakti will rise and raise 
man high when Bhagavan inspires and infuses it in his 
heart. 


(4) Thus, the Gita teaches the great and noble doctrine of 
Bhakti to which everything else is subordinate. Arjuna’s 
Vishada is just the beginning and it is brought out from the 
depth of his heart by Bhagavan, only because he ordains 
that concentration on tne Divine (aaqaqA) and the path 
of Bhakti (afaaawieaaq) also are not recommended to be 
resorted to all of a sudden even in case of a man who has 
faith in the path of Bhakti (afsaanitaeatfa). 

(5) The primary purpose of the Gita is to show that it ex- 
pounds Pushtimaryadabhakti that arises only when there 
is His favour (a#qaztt) and man resorts to the path of 
Shreya consequently (saizits). 

(6) Everything else that the Gita expounds, i.e., Jnana, Karma, 
Dhyana etc., is subsidiary to Bhakti that is the principal 
teaching here. The Amritatarangint states in its com- 
ments on the last verse of the Gzta** that 


aA ASOISA Tet Aadtaa WafeH Hata aa Aearaiaa wa Ta fa aT=q- 
fafa ara: 1) aaecatia aerate aeTAAAe Talsaraa fafa ara: taH- 
facrataaneaia shasta: 


(Where Shri Krishna and Arjuna are on one side, there exist 
prosperity etc. What more is to be said, since they are bodily 
present! The suggested sense therefore is that for you also, 
resorting to the feet of the Lord would conduce to success of 
all aims . . etc.) 


As a result, the feyaas is one whose mind is fixed in full faith 
and devotion in the Divine. He is the best of the devotees who 
discards all desires other than those raised by Divine will (2.35); 
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he everywhere sees .anqraqq in everything (2.57) and does all 
things not for their own sake but for God; his interests as his 
own in the world are dispelled when he experiences divine Rasa 
(2.59). For a man ala, date, wiramtat etc., are all due to 
forgetting amaqeAw (2.63) and so on. The feqang is farede with 
reference to worldly desires and attachments and he attains to 
this state when he is one in devotion with Bhagavan (2.71). The 
Amritatarangini here states: 


qt au: gararaetaisana: wala arate faa faq 
aqaenqeaea | 


(Rare is that man who deserves to be one in Divine love, and, 
abandoning all desires and becoming free from attachments, moves 
in unstinted devotion to Bhagavan.) Again, in his comments on 
12.2, the tka states: 


G wnat faaaat: waa: ILaT TAHwATTGT Asay 
SHAT: AFAATAT ATAWMAT Fart T TIATAT: SAAT: A Hat: SHAT: AAT: | 

(The meaning is that those fortunate persons who are ever 
engrossed in, that is, ever anxious only for service to me and are 
endowed with unique faith indic..tive of pure love, serve and pray 
to me are, in my opinion, the best and adjudged as the best by 
me.) Again, when Krishna states: 4 fe awa acest ofaafae faea 
(There is nothing so sacred as knowledge on this earth), this ara 
is the means to divine favour, it is qeqEqKAG AIA and is therefore 
sacred but subordinate to Bhakti. The qq anfea that a man attains 
to is ata according to Shankara (qeqrea mama adage: aia 
qt faa’) , but it is Bhakti of God, 

AGSA WETAA AAALATIST: AGATA TAT aATAAA | 
according to the Vallabha school. Even the taamrdta, all whose actions 
are dependent upon and decided by divine will (14.22), isa Bhakta 
of first order as the Amritatarangini would state in its comments 
on Gita, 14.22, and he too is a Bhakta. The verse line #asaqi- 
faawea atl HET mztaqt is also interpreted in a different way and it 
is stated that (i) maaqaed wutia a aia BAe: | wat oq ata- 
wala Hala a fafa staal gaqad siawmad | and (ii) this attitude of 
gia also results from divine favour (2.47) and in 2.48, ataez is 
naturally interpreted thus: Mae: anaday fears: sata aalagqaaiir ze 
di axa aaa Hala wa: | 

(The meaning is, being engrossed in yoga, that is, being firm 
in waaaait, perform, after due detachment of everything, proper 
actions. ) 
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The ideal man of the Vallabha sect therefore is not essentially a 
Samnyasi, he is aman of the world and continues to perform works 
in the world, practises Dhyana, is merged in Jnana and is just an 
instrument of Bhagavan because God constantly goes on destroying 
evil and upholding good through men in whom he inspires these 
plus Bhakti, and takes birth on earth for both these, not Himself 
but in His devotees.*° It is thus clear that the physical war that 
Arjuna fights is fought by him in a spirit of acting according to 
the will and wish of Bhagavan as his Dasa and this is to stress 
that Gods care constantly to destroy waq which means lesse- 
ning of Bhakti. The tika on 4.7 states: ae ae1 fe ade ag- 
waeaeeqer wit: Galat vata | 

(Whenever there is the lessening of Dharma of the nature of 
devotion to me and so on, etc.) The highest state therefore to 
which Arjuna rises is that of Bhakti of God who is of the nature of 
Saguna Brahman. 

Other problems raised by the Gita are also to be explained 
accordingly. 

Thus, it is clear that Shankara and Vallabha are the two 
extremes with regard to the interpretations of the Gita and all 
other commentators are in the middle. To Shankara the Gita is 
a book of philosophy like all other Upanishads and that only 
and Arjuna’s fighting reveals his lower nature from which he rises 
higher, to come to a stage when he will deserve resorting to the 
higher path; the highest purpose of the Gita is to teach qtaata. 
Thus, to Shankara, the Gita is not a book of religion and ethics 
but predominantly a book on Vedanta. To Vallabha, the Gita 
is a work ‘of philosophy no doubt, but the philosophy of theism 
and itisalso a work on religion and ethics. ‘The most remarkable 
and clear achievement therefore of this school with reference to the 
Gita is to accept that the Gita is a work on religion, ethics and 
philosophy all in one. Another fact to be noted is that the 
Vallabha school accepts the Gita as a work on life because accord- 
ing to it the Gita teaches the whole worldly behaviour in a certain 
way. ‘The Gita becoming a work of life thus becomes a gospel 
for all men at all stages of life and all intellectual achievement. 
Yet one more fact stressed by the Gitain the view of this school 
is that no good action in life is to be discarded and also that 
we men should always pray for divine favour and always ascertain 
whether or not our actions will be to the liking of Shri Bhagavan. 
Even the smallest effort to come nearer to God, to reality is 
praiseworthy and therefore no effort is lost and no soul is a lost 
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soul to God. One more thing to be noted is that this school 
took the help of the Bhagavata Dharma to interpret the doctrines 
of the Gita, and our modern critical and analytical method in 
studying the Gita shows that in the Gita there is a positively grow- 
ing tendency to lean towards Bhagavata Dharma and a positive 
tendency to accept Saguna Brahman as God the Supreme. It is 
yet, not our purpose to state that the Bhagavata Purana and the 
Bhagavata Dharma of it are known to the Gita. The Gita is ear- 
lier, Yet a current of Bhakti to Shri Bhagavan was probably 
growing stronger day to day and probably this is the common 
source of the Purana and the Gita. Thus, just like the Bhashya of 
Shankara, the tikas of this school are a positive contribution in our 
better understanding of the doctrine and nature of the Gita, even 
though its effort at reading the doctrine of Bhakti in one and 
all verses has led to so many twists and distortions and misinter- 
pretations. Again, we find it very difficult to accept that Bhakti 
is the only doctrine taught by the Gita. 


So many other commentators are there, but the most remarkable 
are Yamunacharaya, the guru of Ramanuja in his Gitarthasamgraha, 
Madhava with his Anandatirthabhasya, the Anandagintika that care- 
fully follows Shankara and explains him further, the Prameyadipika- 
tka and Bharatabhavadipa etc. Last, but not the least is the 
Fnaneshwari that is valuable and important in its own way. 
For our purpose, however, the abovementioned surveys of four 
interpretations would be enough. 


FOOT NOTES 


1. ‘Harijan’, 5-12-1936. | 

2. Quoted by A. Huxley in ‘Perennial Philosophy’, p. 70. 

3. ‘Bhagavadgita’, Vol. 1., p. 35. 

4. Vide az az slat aaata: “With every new thought, there dawns the 
understanding of reality.” 

5. ‘Bhagavadgita’, p. 16. 

6. ‘Bapu’s Letters to Mira’, p. 249. 

7. ‘Bhagavadgita—As Philosophy of God-realization’, p. 124. 

8. Vide Kalelkar’s Preface in Gujarati to Gandhiji’s ‘Anasaktiyoga’. Trans- 


lation of quotation is mine. 

9. As expounded in brief by the famous Sanskrit commentary on the 
Gita—Amritatarangini. 

10. Vide also Shankara’s comments on 4-18. 

11, Gita, 3-8. 

12. Gita, 5-6. 
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Gita, 11-33. 

Vide also in Introductory remarks. 

‘Bhagavadgita—As Philosophy of God-realisation’, p. 121. 
‘Ramanuja on Bhagavadgita’, p. 1. 

Based on introduction to the Amritatarangini. 
Radhakrishnan in his ‘Bhagavadgita’ Introduction, p. 19. 
As above, p. 17-18. 

Based on introduction Amritatarangini. 

For this, vide ‘Ramanuja on Bhagavad Gita’, K. B. Van Buitenan, pp. 9 
to 12; 

Vide supra, p. 13. 

I derive these on the basis of the Amritatarangini tika. 
Gita, 18-78. 

Vide comments of Amritatarangini on 4-7. 

Vide comments of Amritatarangini on 18-73. 


THREE 
SURVEY OF INTERPRETATIONS — MODERNS 


“The Gita is strikingly original in teaching that the lasting 
foundations of a social order are to be built on the correct under- 
standing with which the individual should do his work and the 
satisfaction that this will bring him.” 


F. CG. Wadiyar.' 


‘“Non-attachment to self and to what are called ‘the things 
of this world’ has always been associated in the teachings of the 
philosophers and the founders of religions with attachment to an 
ultimate reality greater and more significant than the self.” 


A. Huxley? 
The revolutions of the years 
Wherein we come and shall be gone, 
No known beginning rests upon 
Nor any end thereof appears. 


Omar Khayyam. 
Introduction 


With the moderns, we come to quite a different approach. 
As the modern critical method and research methods are applied 
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to the Gita, so many problems in which the ancients had no interest 
or which they could not conceive of as problems altogether, are 
discussed to-day by the moderns. Modern interpretation of the 
Gita has the added advantage of comparative study and analysis 
and application of the methods and approach of western philosophy. 
The results are, 

(1) Problems pertaining to the text, its writer, its place in 
the Mahabharata, its place in Indian philosophy, its 
value as a religious scripture, its date etc., are discussed. 

(2) Problems of the nature and structure of the Gita and its 
comparison with other philosophical and religious works 
in India are discussed. 

(3) Several scholars have attempted a critical analysis of 
the Gita and we have countless translations of the work 
in all languages in India and so many languages of the 
world. 

(4) Problems of the doctrines of the Gita, its place in life and 
Indian life, its status in all the sects of the country etc., 
are discussed. 

Vinoba Bhave states: “‘But from the Gita also several scholars 
have brought out varied isms. If we fall a prey to this, the 
Gita can also become avery much scholarly work and hence 
useless for life. I therefore always prefer to keep the Bhashyas 
apart from my outlook and also prefer directly to resort to Gita- 
mata. | recommend the same approach for all.’’3 While it is clear 
that by these remarks Vinoba intended to refer to the problems 
such asin (1), (2) and probably (3) also above, we must concede 
that the Bhashyas of the ancients and works Of the moderns are not 
useless for life. As the learned Acharya opines, the works include 
those of Gandhiji and Vinoba himself. Actually, even Vinoba’s 
famous work feranagart is a highly technical and scholarly work, and 
judged by his own statement, we will have to say that his work 
is also useless for life! It would be too much and dangerous too, 
to state that things scholary are useless for life, merely because 
they are scholarly. In all the cases, the Bhashyas and the works 
of important scholars result from their own approach and experi- 
ment in life and so, they are useful in their own way and they 
are learned no doubt. Even the problems in (1) and (2) cannot 
be considered to be quite useless and their study is no waste of 
energy or learning even after we accept that the Gita is a gospel of 
life and therefore it is to be practised in life. Moderns beginning with 
Dalhmann, Garbe, Hopkins, Hill, Edgerton and others have dealt 
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with the problems. But we will not refer to these in so far as 
we are surveying the various interpretations of the Gita from the 
viewpoint of its doctrine, strictly as a background to the approach 
and understanding and interpretation of Gandhiji’s views regard- 
ing the Gita and his main teaching. The contribution of the 
moderns towards a better understanding of the Gita is great 
and important in its own way. It can again not be denied that 
the moderns have given to us a new vision and approach towards 
the interpretation of the Gita and we have definitely come to a 
better understanding of the secret of the doctrine of the Gita. A 
study therefore of some prominent interpretations from among those 
of many will be a useful background to what Gandhiji reads in 
the Gita and under what circumstances and outlook. We will, 
as we have already stated above, discuss only the doctrinal inter- 
pretations and controversies and leave untouched the textual and 
historical and similar problems discussed by the scholars even 
though they are important in their own way. Garbe, Hopkins, 
Edgerton, Farquhar etc., are known for their discussion of the 
latter type of problems, pertaining to the Gita. And even when 
we study the interpretation of the Gita as we have it in Hill, 
our interest lies only in his doctrinal interpretation. 
Hill 
With Hill there is more or less a continuation of the ap- 
proach of Vallabha in this that he accepts the Gita to be almost 
a Bhagavata type of work and accepts that the Bhagavata religion 
has left a deep impression on the Gita. He starts his Introduction 
with the clear-cut argument that: “The Bhagavadgita presents the 
doctrine that Krishna Vasudeva, who helped the Pandava princes 
at the battle of Kurukshetra as Arjuna’s charioteer, was supreme 
God, a descent of the Absolute into the world of men. Krishna 
is called Bhagavat and the poem is a product of the Bhagavata 
or Vasudeva sect, which at the time of its composition was begin- 
ning to identify Krisnha with Vishnu.’’* This statement proves that 
according to Hill, in the Guia, 
(1) The foremost of influences is that of the Bhagavata 
Dharma. 
(2) Krishna, who is identified with Vishnu, is God the 
Supreme. 
(3) Attaining to this God the Supreme is the highest aim of 
the path of life shown by the Gita. 
Hill next takes up the various forms of Krishna as he finds 
them in the various Adhyayas and verses of the Gita, They are, 
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(1) Krishna is Brahman: 

vii-19; x-12; xiv-27; x1i-l. 
(2) Krishna is Atman: 

vii-4; xv-7; xv-17-18; x-20; vi-29; xv-35; xili-2. 
(3) Krishna is Purusha: 

vii-30; viii-4; vill-8-10; ix-23; xv-16-15; xiii-22. 
(4) Krishna is Ishvara: 
(5) Krishna is not-self : 

xv-16. 
(6) Krishna is Avatara: 

x-21; x-23; ix-24; 3-0 xi-9; xvuli-77; ii-15; v-29; ix-24. 
(7) Krishna is Universe: 

vili-16-19; vii-6, 12; ix-5-10; x-8; xv-4; xiii-19. 
(8) Krishna is Arjuna’s charioteer, 
(9) Krishna is Arjuna’s comrade, 
(10) Krishna is Arjuna’s teacher, and so on. 


Thus, Krishna of the Gita would be everything beginning from 


Arjuna’s charioteer to God the Supreme, i.e., Brahman, according 
to Hill. 


Hill has next stressed that even though the final attainment 
or aim of the teaching is knowing Krishna as all in all, “‘the 
author of the Gita is interested in man and his destiny; for man is 
the centre of creation... but to man is given a right denied even 
to the Lords of Heaven...man alone in all creation’s scale can 
win release.”> The Gita therefore is meant for the average, ordi- 
nary good man like Arjuna andit seeks to solve the problems and 
resolve conflicts of his life. He says: ‘“‘The message of the Gita 
is a message to the ordinary man.’’® And the Gita takes man as 
he is, with all his weaknesses and strength and attachment to the 
world and takes him as essentially good. The message of the Gita 
is therefore for man’s life, it is a message of resolution and it 
seeks to solve the varied riddles of man’s life. For this, man is 
expected by Krishna to get over the evil in him, to control his 
Self, to rise higher though gradually and slowly; he is to be vir- 
tuous and is to resort to the path of righteousness so that he will 
act as a hero in the strife of life. Such a virtuous man will 
naturally perform his duties in life, and that too by a slow 
process of detachment. 

Work is done ultimately for its own sake, for common good, 
in a spirit of social good, in a spirit of submission to Good. 

Once man comes to this state, he enters the -higher plane 
and realizes that “‘when we turn our thoughts to absolute reality, 
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and remember that ‘Vasudeva is all’, good and evil, virtue and 
vice lose their distinction and are seen for what they are no more 
than elements of that great drama, which is the universe.” 

The next important thing stressed by Hill in his reading 
of the Gita is that the Gita accepts the conventional Hindu doc- 
trine of transmigration and he adds that “ .... the purpose of 
its message is to teach Arjuna, type of the ordinary man, that 
knowledge and devotion and performance of duty without desire 
form the threefold path of release.”? In addition to the triple 
path round which interpretations of all moderns have moved, it 
is stressed that release from this transmigration is the ultimate aim 
of the Gita, and if we read this with the previous doctrine, release 
also leads man to extreme nearness of Krishna, who is ultimately 
God the Supreme. Hill has also dealt with the exact meaning of 
the controversial word Yoga. In his opinion, it is used in the sense of 
*‘Control, or some particular method of control.”® When used in 
contrast to Samkya-yoga, it means Karma-yoga and at one place 
each, it is used in the sense of contemplation (v. 21) and an 
ascetic of yoga school. Actually the Gita teaches of three Yogas 
that are mutually complementary and aids to eachother and they 
are paid almost equal respect by Krishna. But the predomin- 
ance of the one or the other depends upon the grade and intel- 
lectual status of man. Hill states: ‘‘Yet, while from first to 
last, work must be done, and knowledge sought, and devotion 
practised, the proportion of each will vary according to the grade 
attained.”? Thus, in the opinion of Hill, the Gita is not biassed 
towards one or the other path and three paths are accepted by 
it as the principal ones. This also establishes the acceptance that 
a man’s spiritual rise through life is only a gradual one and at 
each stage of man’s sublimation, his Yoga may differ. This in- 
directly establishes Hill’s acceptance that the Gita is a book of 
religion, a guide in ethics and a spiritual or philosophic discipline— 
all the three in one. 

Hill has partly emphasised the doctrine of Karma-Yoga but, 
principally as a reply to the Vedanta in its dislike towards action 
in life. Hill states that Karma-yoga inall its stages is taught by the 
Gita as a necessary step to man’s rise and it is to be with man for 
all his life. Total inaction is not possible. Here, Hill is nearer 
to the secret of the Gita than Shankara and contributes towards 
establishing this Yoga to its proper place in the life of man. 
Hill adds: ‘‘Yet, none the less, he combats the widespread 
fallacy that the man of knowledge should aim at complete inaction; 
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inaction is neither right nor possible; theory and _ practice, 
knowledge and work, are not opposed, but as the learned realize, 
two sides of one well balanced mode of life. Knowledge must 
find its complement in work; its function is to bring all work to 
true fulfilment,’’!° 


Similarly does he analyse the Bhakti-yoga from which we might 
note just one fine idea given by him. ‘‘One of Gita’s strongest 
claims to fame, one of the chief causes of its age-long popularity, 
is the fact that after centuries of pent up emotion it presented 
the worshipper with a visible object of devotion and taught the 
value of pure disinterested love in the religious life.’”!! This happily 
establishes that the Gita’s approach to life and to man is positive, 
constructive and fully optimistic. When Hill sings the glory of 
Bhakti in the Gita in the fullest details and expounds how it helps 
man in his ‘‘personal relationship with Krishna Vasudeva,’’!? it 
shows that he is still nearer to the Vallabha doctrine and wants 
to stress the great influence of Bhagavata Dharma on the Gita. Scho- 
lars like Dr. Modi are of opinion that even if we were to concede 
that some kind of Bhagavata Dharma is present as an important 
influence on the Gita as Hill contends, actually Krishna in the Gita 
can possibly be known to be Vishnu only if the idea of faafa is 
present in the Gita, But that is not so. Actually Krishna is one 
with gag, i.e., it is His personal conception of the final reality as 
we have it in the gevazqa or Chhandogya Upanishad, or Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad or Katha Upanishad, (1.3.9.) etc, It should be noted 
as an illustration from the Katha Upanishad that the verse 1.3.9 states 


faattarefaaeg Wa: SyaaTAat: | 
aiseaq: aati afgsnt: TH Tey 1 
(That man who acts with knowledge as his charioteer and is en- 
dowed with the reins of the mind, attains to the end of the path of 
life that is the supreme state of attaining to Vishnu.) 
On this even Shankara has to state: 
afesmt: carqaaiteer aa: TeaKHAT aTgeareqeq Gee yaHe Te 
earaq. . . aTottfia a faars | 
‘“That is the highest or most glorious place or status of Vishnu that 
is Brahman or Paramatman whose nature it is to encompass all and 
who is knownas Vasudeva.’’ It might thus be seen that even this 
is an ancient Upanishadic influence. 
A word might be added about the problem of free-will that 
Hill discusses. In his opinion, on one side the Gita asks man to make 
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his choice, to do what he thinks fit and in the same tone warns 
about the grave consequences of choosing the wrong path. Ifa 
man does not desire fruit of his action and yet act he must, where is 
freewill? How will man’s geat@ work? What will be his impe- 


~~.tus? These are the questions at the back of Hill’s mind. And he 


states: “In actual fact, where man is God and personal being a 
delusion, the question of real freedom, and responsibility cannot 
arise. It is this double view of truth—the higher and the lower— 
that explains the apparent weakness of Hindu doctrine in general 
and the much blamed ‘inconsistency of the Gita? on this subject of 
freewill.’?!3 Western philosophy has given long discussions on free- 
will and in these remarks Hill is under the influence of the west. 
The reply is to be derived from the Gvia itself in this that Krishna 
unfolds reality of man’s life as it is, before Arjuna. He also shows 
what the ultimate aim of Karma is, as it is in accordance with 
human nature at all stages of life. He shows the path of action, 
devotion, sublimation and ultimate release. Now it is for Arjuna 
to decide whether or not he wants to rise, to sublimate himself. It 
is left to him, to his inner inclination. He is to choose only if he 
is fully convinced. And Krishna has specifically inquired in 18.72 
whether he is convinced and is going to act up to the words of 
Lord Krishna. Performing all works of life without the slightest 
expectation of reward in the first stage and working in a spirit of 
renunciation to the divine in the last stage is a test no doubt. 
But the manner in which Vyasa, Valmiki, Janaka, Shankara, 
Ramakrishna, Aurobindo and Gandhi etc., have worked has 
shown that this is possible. They have always worked with full enthu- 
siasm and without the slightest attachment to work itself. To 
them work was worship and it was of their own free will that they 
chose the path. What was the impetus? By gradual steps they 
took their personalities to a stage at which their expectation of 
reward was release, ‘the supreme bliss,’ identity with God. 
When the Kathopanishad lays down two paths of #@and 94 and 
shows the results of both, choice is ultimately left to the person 
concerned. The Upanishadic mantra only lays down the results 
of following the one or the other path of sq and aq. The 
final choice is left only to the reader concerned when it states 
that: 
saga Vase AasaAaed! aradiea fafaatsa etc: | 


Sat fe fratshe Foal qos Fay wet ares qT 


A reply from another angle could be this. The reality of life 
has ever been against absolute freewill and there is a strong contro- 


G. G. -4 
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versy even in western philosophers with: regard to freewill, some 
accepting that such a thing as freewill does not exist at all. ‘Man 
is born free but always finds himself in chains’ states one pro- 
verb. Man is born with a heritage, a culture of centuries, a certain 
nature that normally he cannot give up, even the circumstances 
round him and his own nature under the influence of which he 
acts. This should not and cannot ofcourse mean fatalism, -Hindu- 
ism has never accepted what we call fatalism, it is a Dharma of 
geqta, of asking man to become a hero in the strife of life. 
That is the reason why ‘‘There is no such thing as a uniform sta- 
tionary unalterable Hinduism whether in point of belief, or prac- 
tice. Hinduism is a movement, not a position: a process, not a 
result, a growing tradition, not a fixed revelation.” It should be 
accepted that when man is enabled to act according to his 
nature, his inherent ambition and latent capacities, he is acting 
under freewill. ‘The most natural life of man will be to get a due 
opportunity, proper atmosphere and circumstances to act in ac- 
cordance with his heritage, nature and inclination and win his 
happiness. When man gets such an opportunity, man is acting 
under freewill. Freewill is thus acting upto ones heritage, nature 
and inclination and the path shown by the Gita bases itself just 
on this. When Krishna on one side shows the path of life and rea- 
lity of life and warns Arjuna that he will act only in a certain way 
inspite of himself and then asks Arjuna to act as he likes, this act- 
ing as he likes is going to be in the case of Arjuna, as in the case 
of any man on earth, acting not on the path of suicide or against 
social order and morality, but acting in accordance with his real 
inherent nature. In life therefore, freewill exists but within limits. 
To quote again from Kathopanishad, #4 and 84 approach man as they 
are. A wise man prefers Shreya to Preya while a foolish man through 
ignorance chooses #4. Both act according to their respective natures 
and this is their freedom. The scriptures show the path and leave 
man to act. They also show a path by which man will develop 
his personality on the right lines according to his nature. We will 
therefore finally answer Hill here in the words of Radhakrishnan: 
“The Bhagavadgita asks us to raise the self by the self. We can use 
the material with which we are endowed to promote our ideals. 
The cards in the game of life are given to us. We don’t select 
them. They are traced to our past karma, but we can call as we 
please, lead what suit we will, and as we play, we gain or lose. 
And there is freedom . . . . But choice is not caprice. Freewill in 
the sense of an undetermined, unrelated, uncaused factor in human 
action is not admitted, but such a will defies all analysis. It has 
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nothing to do with the general stream of cause and effect. It ope- 
rates in an irregular and chaotic way. If human actions are deter- 
mined by such a will, there is no meaning in punishment or train- 
ing of character. The theory of karma allows man the freedom to 
use the material in the light of his knowledge. Man controls the 
uniformities in nature, his own mind and society. There is thus 
scope for genuine rational freedom while indeterminism and 
chance lead to a false fatalism.’!4 The truth of the last remark 
is proved by the explosive and extremely painful situation that pre- 
vails in the west even in the richest countries where this so-called 
freewill has worked havoc with man’s life asa human being to-day. 


This rather long clarification was necessary to understand 
better Gandhiji, who, when he interpreted the teaching of the Gita 
and wanted man to act according to it, wanted man to comein a 
situation in which he can act the best as man. He showed this 
natural way of life and applied brake whenever he had fear that 
man was likely to go astray. 


I have given a rather detailed survey of Hill’s reading of the 
Gita because he is the first important modern scholar to try to read 
the Gita with a thoroughly dispassionate mind and without the 
motives of the ancients as clarified by Krishna Prem; ‘‘Every tea- 
cher who wished to claim Vedantic authority for his teaching 
was obliged to write a commentary on it showing that it supported 
his views,’'!5 and ‘* . . . its authoritative status has had the draw- 
back that the various commentators have often devoted more energy 
to special pleading and refutation of opponents than to straightfor- 
ward inquiry into the real meaning of the text.’!6 It is clear that 
Hill has kept the slate of his mind clean and has asked the author 
of the Gita to paint the real picture. This is his very important 
contribution and difficult though it is, he has carved the real path 
for further interpretation. 

It would be possible to criticise Hill from various points of 
view, but I do not refer to criticism of Hill by scholars or criticise 


him myself because that would be beyond the scope of my present 
Thesis. 


Tilak 
Shri Aurobindo has these words of admiration about ‘Tilak: 


“He is a great sanskrit scholar, a powerful writer and a strong, 
subtle and lucid thinker.” 


We will next refer to his view. He has given his 
epoch-making work, ‘Gita Rahasya’ first in Marathi and then in 
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other languages. Rightly does Ranade in a spirit of admiration 
state: ‘‘It is to-day, after the lapse of forty years, that I have 
been able to speak a few words about the great Gita-Rahasya,’’!’ 
Rightly does Gandhiji state: ‘The Gita enabled the Late Loka- 
manya Tilak out of his encyclopedic learning and study to produce 
a monumental commentary. . . . I believe his commentary on the 
Gita will be a more lasting monument to his memory... . His 
master work commentary on the Gita is unsurpassed and will re- 
main so for a long time to come.’ Equally remarkable is the tri- 
bute paid by Shri Aurobindo: ‘‘His work on the Gita, no mere 
commentary but an original criticism and presentation of ethical 
truths, isa monumental work ...and likely to become a classic.” 


These words of admiration lead us to the question as to what 
is great in the interpretation of Tilak and what his original 
contribution towards the interpretation of the Gita is. Tilak is 
specific when he states that: ‘*. .. it follows clearly that the 
various interpretations, which have been -put on the Gita by 
doctrine-supporting commentators, who have looked upon the 
Karma-yoga as inferior, are not correct.’!8§ He is again clear when 
he states that: ‘‘Karma-yoga fused with spiritual knowledge and 
Devotion, is the true purpose of the Gita.”!® He prefers to call 
the doctrine of the Gita, science of Karma-yoga, Karmayoga-Shastra 
and not mere Karma-yoga or even mere Yoga-shastra, the name 
given by Vyasa. As we try to understand Tilak’s distinction 
between the two words, we find that to him, lifelong action 
without attachment, is the central doctrine of the Gita and 
the other two principal yogas preached in the Gita-7nana-yoga and 
Bhakti-yoga—as also Dhyana-yoga etc., are its means. Karma-yoga 
is the life-long companion of man at all times in his life. It is 
man’s nature that, 


a fe ahacenaft sig frcomntad | 
aaa Mar: BA aa: Tafa: 


~) 


(For none ever remains inactive even for a moment; for all are 
compelled to action by the gunas inherent in Prakriti.) (3.5) 


If Karma is there at each movement of life, if forcibly man is 
to act, why not then act in a spirit of enthusiasm, in a spirit of 
detachment and lead a natural life while at the same time bring- 
ing one’s Self higher in life? This means acting in accordance with 
the science of Karma-yoga and acting in accordance with science 
shows that Tilak reads applied philosophy in it. But it is not mere- 
ly applied philosophy, it is theory also. Science is to be known, 
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understood, grasped and also applied. Tilak therefore reads both 
applied and theoretical philosophy in the Gita. 


He states “Therefore the Blessed Lord has preached in the 
Guia the philosophy of life-long desireless action based on spiri- 
tual knowledge and in which the highest importance is given to 
Devotion, so as to effect a fusion between Intelligence (Jnana), Love 
(Devotion) and physical capacity (Kartrutva) ... .°20 Work is 
worship and work as also concept of work must progress in such a 
way that man does his work and yet is free from the bondage of 
work. This is possible only by desireless action as also a erowing 
non-attachment towards the work itself. That is the reason why 
he takes the verse 


SHAT THTET AT HST HATTA | 


(Action alone is thy province, never the fruits thereof) (2.47) as 
the most important and feels that, “... One may even safely 
say that these four parts of the stanza are the Catwh-sutri of the 
farma-yoga.”’?! Again, when the Gita states 


frat He PH ca BA SATAY HAT: | 
(Do thou thy allotted task; for action is superior to inaction,) 
(3-8) 
the attitude of the Gita is not fatalistic. Action is to be performed 


in full enthusiasm in a spirit of service, in a spirit of contribu- 
ting to universal welfare (@wedaz). To Tilak, the verse 


TH qalfer piet fag ataa feos | 
qWaaaAaTaea ad Va a HAT 1 (3.22) 


(For Me O Partha, there is naught to do in the three worlds, no- 
thing worth gaining that I have not gained; yet I am ever in 
action), (3-22) is very important in stressing this doctrine of 
Karma-yoga. For a Fnani, for Lord Himself, Karma might not be 
necessary, yet even God the Supreme as Krishna should engross 
Himself in Karma. How much more is it necessary for others 
including Arjuna? And when Arjuna states with all his doubts 
dispelled that 

qset Hig: THfaseal ACTATATAAT CA | 

feacisita wadeg: afeet aad TTI (8.03) 
(Thanks to Thy grace, O Achyuta, my delusion is destroyed, my 
understanding has returned. I stand secure, my doubts all dispel- 


led. I will do Thy bidding) (18-73), he has been reminded of his 
duties as Xshatriya, just to abide by the words of Krishna, 
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But with what difference! The difference that we see between 
Arjuna in the first Adhyaya and in the 18th is that now, he 
fights but he is a far higher personality, he is under the influ- 
ence of a new attitude to life. This has dawned upon his mind 
through the instruction of Krishna, that he has understood and 
grasped clearly and thoroughly. 

Tilak has called this Science of Karma-yoga. J. Bronowski states: 
“T define science as the organization of our knowledge in such a 
way that it commands more of the hidden potential in nature,’’?4 
Taking this ‘nature’ also ashuman nature, we might state that 
this science of Karma-yoga has brought about for Arjuna a natural 
identity of Jnana, Dhyana and Bhakti in Karma. The Gita suggests 
that all men on earth can raise their personality high just as Arjuna 
did. The Gita is a work for all humanity. Yet one more aspect of 
this Karma-yoga is that unlike the western concept of Karma 
meant to lead ‘‘everybody to obtain happiness of worldly life,” 
the Gita gives, to express in the words of Tilak himself, “‘... 
greater importance to the happiness from self-identification, than 
to mere material happiness, and which preaches that all world 
affairs should be carried on.’’4 This does not mean that the Gita 
is in any way indifferent towards the happiness in this life and in 
this world. The world is not maya to the Gita in the sense that 
Shankara puts on the word. But it can be stated that the Gita 
wishes with the famous Upanishadic mantra that adsa grat: ag 
with emphasis on ad. The Gita does not and cannot end 
here. -Self-ridentification with God is the higher way, the 
final goal of all activity as preached in the Gita as Tilak 
accepts. Ranade has rightly pointed out that Tilak regards 
‘Realisation as being higher than service. It could hardly 
be expected from a great activist like Lokamanya Tilak that he 
would recognise this value of self-realisation, but that he has done 
it is beyond doubt.’’?5 This is inspite of the value of social ser- 
vice, Maintenance of society, and universal welfare etc., that he 
has accepted, as the cardinal facts of the doctrine of the Gita. 
It is thus clear that he accepts almost the metaphysics of Shankara 
as the basis of this ethics and religion of the Gita. 

He has discussed this matter in his learned chapter IX ‘The 
philosophy of the Absolute Self’? in which he particularly takes into 
consideration verses: 8-20, 15-18, 7-4, 7-5, 7-24, 13-12, 11-27, 13-15, 
etc. Here, three important views come up in this long discussion 
in about 90 pages. 

(1) ‘‘But the fundamental proposition that all perceptible 
objects have come into existence in a gradual order out of the 
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imperceptible matter asa result of the development of the consti- 
tuents, cannot possibly be altered.”’26 “The second imperceptible 
substance which is higher than the Samkhya imperceptible sub- 
stance, which is eternal and which is not destroyed even 


when all other living things are destroyed (8-20), is the ultimate 
goal,’’27 


(2) “As in the Bhagavad Gita, so also in the Upanishads is 
the form of the imperceptible Parameshvara found described in three 
ways, that is sometimes as being Saguna, sometimes as Saguna-Nir- 
guna and sometimes as Nirguna. . . . It is possible to worship a 
form which is indefinite (Nirakara), that is which is imperceptible 
to the eyes and the other organs of perception.’’8 


(3) “Not only in the Bhagavad Gita but also in the Bhagavata or 
Narayaniya religion described in the Mahabharata, and even in the 
Upanishads, the imperceptible form of Parameshvara is considered 
superior to this perceptible form, .. .”29 and ‘‘... though the 
parabrahman is imperceptible to the organs and unrealisable by the 
mind, yet it is ‘Svanubhavagamya’, that is, it can be realized by every 
man. by his self-experience.’’3° 


Tilak thus accepts the supremacy of Vedanta and shows, in a 
scholarly manner, how all the important doctrines of Vedanta 
find a place in the Gita and how it is possible to reconcile these 
doctrines: and establish the supremacy of Vedanta doctrine as ac- 
cepted by the Gria. He in this context quotes the famous words: 
“Just like jackals in a forest, Shastras roar, till the lion of Vedanta 
with its great prowess does not roar,” in a verse. 


He criticises the sectarian doctrines of old interpreters. As 
an illustration we may quote his attack on Bhakti doctrine: “But 
one cannot, on that account look upon as correct the opinion of 
some followers of the path of Devotion or of some commentators, 
that perceptible Parameshvara is considered to be the ultimate 
object of attainment in the Gita, because side by side with the des- 
criptions referred to above of His perceptible form, the Blessed 
Lord has Himself stated that it is illusory, and that it is imper- 
ceptible by the organs, is His principal form.’’?! He has stressed, 
in his comparison of the Gita and the Ubanishads that the 
_ metaphysical knowledge in the Gita is taken from the Upanishads. 
He has, at the same time, stressed that the most important subject 
in the Gita is the exposition of the path of Karma-yoga. Ranade 
explaining this states: ‘All these criteria, according to Loka- 
manya Tilak, point to the real meaing of the Bhagavadgita as con- 
sisting in spreading the gospel of Karma-voga, Karma-yoga being 
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the be-all and end-all of its teaching. With Karma-yoga the 
Bhagavad Gita begins, with Karma-yoga the Bhagavadgita ends and 
it is Karma-yoga, which pervades the Bhagavadgita.’>2 Ranade is 
again right in stating that the doctrine is carried to the extreme 
and then adding that ‘‘in our opinion, as the title of the present 
work may show, God-realization constitutes the Apurvata, the 
novelty or the supreme contribution of the greatest works on mysti- 
cism that the world has ever seen and when God-realisation has 
been stressed, everything else will follow in its wake.’’3 


Tilak’s originality lies in the great stress that he has laid on 
the Karma-yoga, everything else including the ethics and philo- 
sophy of the Gitaand all other paths being subsidiary to, or shall we 
say, supporter of the Karma-yoga. Here it is that Tilak has read 
the Gita as per his own view of life based on the social, political, 
religious and ethical needs of contemporary India. He there- 
fore could find justification for his doctrine of aé ofa ana gala, 
(One should practice cunning towards the cunning.) or, to tell in 
his own words in the original— 


Taat at afr, Tal Tt Toa | 


(The foreigner shall be thrown out if possible, peacefully, but other- 
wise, by force.) 


To put in brief his claim in his own words: “I differ from al- 
most all commentators when I say that the Gita enjoins action even 
after the perfection in Jnana and Bhakti is attained and the deity 
is reached through these mediums.’’34 Tilak thus accepts the neces- 
sity of perfection in Jnana and Bhakti as Shankara and Vallabha in- 
sist, but to him this is subservient to Karma. He thus adds that ‘“‘I 
have thus solved the question for myself and I hold that serving 
the world and thus serving his will is the surest way to Salvation; 
and this can be followed by remaining in the world and not go- 
ing away from it.’’35 This is because ‘“‘God does not help the 
indolent. You must be doing all that you can to lift your self up 
and then only may you rely on the Almighty to help you.’ 


This view of Tilak finds support of so many scholars. Thus, 
Nagarjuna Rao taking Yoga to mean Karma-yoga when Arjuna 
is told q@ementt wata, says: ‘The superiority of Karmayoga 
is asserted in comparison to all the other ways of God-reali- 
sation. The yogin of the Gita is greater than the ascetic. He is 
considered to be greater than the man of rituals; then, therefore, 
become a yogin, is the instruction.’37 Dasgupta states that ‘*.. 
the ideal of the Gita was decidedly an ideal of work,’8 and “‘. . . 
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the goodness or badness of an action does not depend upon the ex- 
ternal effects of action, but upon the inner motive of action.’9 
Krishna Prem, Modi, Munshi and many others agree. 


Radhakrishnan 


This brings us next to the view of Dr. Radhakrishnan, another 
great name in the exposition of Indian philosophy. His two 
famous writings on the Gita are in his ‘Indian philosophy (Vol. I)’4° 
and another as an Introduction to his own Bhagavadgita, the latter 
being more useful in understanding his view. 


We have seen that Hill and other contemporary western 
scholars Hopkins, Edgerton etc., tried to understand the Gita in 
its own ancient atmosphere, culture and setting and they tried to 
derive from the Gita the doctrine of the author himself. Howsoever 
we might appreciate the results that they arrived at and the most 
modern historical cum cultural and critical and analytical method 
that they applied to the work, the fact still stands that most of 
these western scholars were partly prejudiced and partly suffering 
from superiority complex and so, their minds were not as open as 
they should have been. Another fact is that they did not have as 
intimate an acquaintance with Indian cultureas they should have. 
Again, Christian missionary scholars have spread greater preju- 
dices, Faruqhar being a prominent illustration in the matter. 
With all this, Beatrics Lamb is right when she states: ‘‘Pro- 
bably no religion can be understood except by one of its believers 
—Hinduism perhaps least of all.” Sanskrit scholarship therefore was 
in need of a scholar who is Indian by culture and inheritance and 
who, in addition to a very deep and scholarly study of our scrip- 
tures, is a good student of western philosophy and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the western methods of interpretation. The world 
of Sanskrit learning, philosophy in particular, got this scholar in 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, Even though modern India has enriched 
the understanding of the greatness of the Gita by highly scholarly 
interpretations of Karmayogi Tilak, Anasakta Mahatma Gandhi 
and the great Rishi Aurobindo, when it comes to understanding the 
meaning of the Gita from the viewpoint of the original author, 
Radhakrishnan is the best perhaps to lay down that meaning. His 
analysis of the doctrine and character of the Gita runs on these 
lines. 


(1) Purpose of Compoisition 


We may start our study of the interpretation of Radhakrish- 
nan with purpose of composition of the Gita. It was too well- 
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known a fact in the ancient days that every activity must have a 
purpose and we are told that 


satrarnaea 7 Heatsfe sada | 


(Even a slow man does not become active without reference to the 
purpose,) and, 


waeag fe areaea Haat ast weafac | 
aaa AT ATAAHT TAT II 


(Who will accept any of the shastras or any action of anybody, 
unless and until its purpose is not mentioned ?) 


What then is the purpose of the Gita? As Radhakrishnan states: 
‘The context in which the Gita is said to be delivered points out 
how its central purpose is to solve the problem of life and stimu- 
late right conduct.’’4! The Gita’s were the days in which diverse 
philosophical, ethical and religious points of view of life and 
conduct prevailed, and, in the interest of the unity of the 
country and society, a synthesis was necessary. To give only one 
illustration from Radhakrishnan, at least four views about 
ultimate reality were prominent then: The Upanishadic that was 
traditional, the Samkhya, the Karma-mimamsa and the Bhagavata 
views. What the Gita does is to attempt ‘‘to synthesise the hetero- 
geneous elements and fuse them all into a single whole.’’42 That is 
the reason why Dasgupta, another great exponent of Indian 
philosophy states: ‘The Gita is neither a practical guide-book of 
moral efforts nor a philosophical treatise discussing the origin of 
immoral tendencies and tracing them to certain metaphysical 
principles as their sources; but, starting from the ordinary frailties 
of attachment and desires, it tries to show how one can lead a 
normal life of duties and responsibilitities, and yet be in peace 
and contentment, in a state of equanimity and in communion with 
God.’ In fact, with the rise of Buddhism and Jainism and their 
vast spread in the country, of the former in particular, a revalua- 
tion of almost all doctries of Hinduism became necessary and 
so, in the field of religion and ethics and philosophy all combined, 
the Gita revalued and synthesised Hinduism. The result was that 
‘It gives utterance to the aspirations of the pilgrims of all sects 
who seek to tread the inner way to the city of God,” and “It 
sets forth in precise and penetrating words the essential princi- 
ples of a spiritual religion.’ It is due to this that the structure of 
the Gta “is an ethico-religious treatise and not a system ox 
philosophy’’45 as Dasgupta contends. 
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(2) Not Primarily a Work on Philosophy 


The Gita is not primarily a work on philosophy, ofcourse in 
the Indian sense of the term. It means, that which deals pri- 
marily with the life of the embodied soul hereafter, the life in the 
world being either only a means to the higher end or Maya. 
Life from the viewpoint of the Hindus consists of three primary 
values—religion, ethics and spiritualism. The Gita is an authentic 
work on all the three; it is as much a work on ethics and religion 
as on spiritualism, and so, it meets the threefold need or thirst of 
man. That is the reason why Radhakrishnan states: ‘‘It cryst- 
alizes and concentrates the thoughts and feelings which were deve- 
loping among the thinking people of its time,’’46 and ‘‘It is set forth 
as a tradition which has emerged from the religious life of man- 
kind. ... It represents not any sect of Hinduism, but Hindu- 
ism as a whole, not merely Hinduism but religion as such in its 
universality without limit of time or space, embracing within its 
synthesis the whole gamut of the Human spirit.’’47 Thus, due to its 
typical structure and insistence on dealing with all the three yearn- 
ings of man at a time, the Gita has become a work of all Hindu 
sects and next a work for all mankind at all times. The Gita has 
therefore, with its typically catholic and wide outlook, accepted 
traditional values and views but not blindly. It is notable that the 
author “‘ . . . draws all these living elements of Hindu life and 
thought into an organic unity. He adopts the method not of 
denial but of penetration and shows how these different lines of 
thought converge towards the same end.’’48 


For this the Gita has adopted the method of refining and re- 
conciling. | 


(3) Ultimate Reality 


Radhakrishnan has rightly shown that the Gita does not take 
an absolute or extreme view of the ultimate reality, because its 
problem is synthesis of the varied views on ultimate reality, some 
of which—of Samkhya, Bhagavata, Purva-mimansa and ofcourse the 
Upanishadic tradition—were prominent. The Gita has to find out 
a way and at the same time to take all these views into its fold. 
The Gita has supported ofcourse the Upanishadic view of ultimate 
Reality as Supreme Brahman, one without a second, one without 
attributes, one that is identical with the deepest self of man, which 
creates a unity that overcomes all duality. This Brahman is describ- 
ed in negative and even contradictory traits in 2-25, 13-12, 
13-15, 17 etc. After the acceptance of this ultimate Reality, the Gita 
has shown positive tendencies to emphasise the Supreme as the per- 
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sonal God who creates the perceptible world by this nature. 
Then follow His attributs in 18-61, 9-24, 7-22, and 7.4-5. When in 
the 15th Adhyaya the Gita says: 


stfaat Feat ala aeaTat UT AI 
at: aalfor watft aeraisett Feat | 


(There are two persons in this world, the perishable and the im- 
perishable; the perishable is all these existences and the unchang- 
ing is the imperishable), it is trying to synthesise the views of the 
Upanishads, Bhagavata and the Samkhya in one. If there is emphasis 
on personal Jshvara, it is due to the Bhagavata influence and 
also due to the fact that the Gita embraces in its fold the common 
man at large who needs personal worship. Thus, after accepting 
Nirguna Brahmanas the Ultimate Reality, the Gita shows two ten- 
dencies, (i) of worshipping the Supreme as the personal God 
and (ii) a positive leaning towards Saguna worship as we go further 
and further in the Adhyayas. This explains also the status of 
Krishna and his varied personalities in the Gita as Hill has described 
and this reveals the Gita’s attitude to accept the prevalent views. 
It also brings them into a unity and gives its own personal view 
wherever necessary. That also explains the Avatara of Krishna 
who is identified with Vishnu and also Narayana and is also known as 
universal spirit—Purushottama and so on. Radhakrishnan states 
therefore that: ‘“The God of the Gita cannot be identified with the 
cosmic process for He extends beyond it. Even in it He is mani- 
fested more in some aspects than in others. The charge of panthe- 
ism in the lower sense of the term cannot be urged against the Gita 
view. While there is one reality that is ultimately perfect, every- 
thing that is concrete and actual is not equally perfect,’49 and 
“The God of the Gita is personal as well as supra personal.’’5° 


(4) Individual Soul 


Here also the Gita, being a dohana of the Upanishads and an 
Upanishad by its own right, accepts the position of the Soul in 
relation to Brahman on one side and the body on the other. 
The Lord Shri Krishna in the Gita says Aa Atal zeaat (7-14) 
(My divine mystery is hard to pierce) and he also states that the 
process in which the souls part from the Supreme and take these 
bodies and rebirth and so on, cannot be easily explained. It is 
His work. The individual soul that is embodied ‘‘is a portion of the 
Lord, a real, not imaginary form of the Supreme, a limited mani- 
festation of God.’’5! The meaning is that the soul in the body 
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is supreme but in a limited sense and the soul, through all 
its activity in the world strives after liberation. Krishna knows 
that ‘‘Man is a complex multi-dimentional being including within 
him different elements of matter, life, consciousness, intelli- 
gence and the divine spark. He is free when he acts from the high- 
est level and uses the other elements for the realization of his 
purpose.”’*2. The problem of man is, identification of the soul 
with the ultimate spirit at the root of the universe, God the 
Supreme and that too in the opinion of the Gita without hating 
or disliking the body because ‘‘the life of the soul permeats the 
life of the body.’%3 There is a vital unity of soul and body in 
man, the soul constantly struggles to expand and that explains the 
constant effort to get over the eyo. The soul is tied :to the body 
so long as the ego rules and the soul is liberated even while it is 
in the body and is active, once the ego is eliminated. Radha- 
krishnan therefore states that this is the opinion of the Gita. ‘‘Libe- 
ration is a return to inward being, to subjectively; bondage is en- 
slavement to the objective world, to necessity, to dependene.”4 
It is known that the Acharyasand scholars are not agreed with 
regard to what this liberation is; there are so many varied views 
and the Gita approves of all. 


(5) The Status of the World 


‘Religion is the vision of something which stands beyond, 
behind and within; the passing flux of immediate things; some- 
thing which is real and yet waiting to be realized; something which 
is a remote possibility, and yet the greatest of present facts; some- 
thing which gives meaning to all that passes, and yet eludes ap- 
prehension. . . .”” and Christ has said: ‘‘Man does not live by bread 
alone but by every word that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God.’’55 All these make the status of the world, its relation to the 
individual soul and its relation to God the Supreme, interesting 
questions. The Gita is remarkable with its optimistic 
outlook and its unique faith in the ultimate goodness of man. 
In one reference it is said by Krishna that aa atal eat (7-14) 
(My divine mystery is hard to pierce), but the world with all its 
mortality and its limitations, is a creation of God and it is 
enveloped by Him. The world is supported and nourished by Him. 
It is not false or one from which one has to run away. The 
soul has no doubt to seek detachment and freedom from bond- 
age due to this mortality but all that is to be sought in the world. 
The world is the place where the soul of man struggles and acts 
for its rise to the highest. The Gita therefore does not uphold 
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a metaphysical dualism; the world is God’s .manifested aspect. 
In the opinion of the Gita therefore Maya is not the world itself; 
it is “‘God’s power; which enables Him to produce the mutable 
world.,’’>¢ 


(6) Gita A Yoga-Shastra 


The word Yoga has been interpreted in different ways by 
different Acharyas. When the two prominent definitions of ata 
in the Gita state: ame att ged (2-48) (Even-mindedness is Yoga), 
and att: eg #laeA (2-50) (Yoga is skill in action), actually these 
are in line with the definition of ata in @tqarva as aia: faaatatacta: 
(Yoga is control of the inclinations of the mind). Yet the basic 
meaning of qin the Gita has been wait. Many have agreed 
that the Gita is a Yoga shastra and the ending in each Adhyaya 
calls tat an Upanishad that is safaawi aaa. It is thus a 
Yoga-Shastra. But what is this Yoga? Acaryas and scholars are 
baffled and they give conflicting opinions. Shankara, Ramanuja 
and many others interpret it in the sense of gata with their own 
reservations and modifications. Tilak takes this aiaan@ to mean 
#HaiT that is the highest way shown by the Gita. Aurobindo states 
that this Yogais not Yogashastra.s’ He adds that it is ##atT upto a 
certain stage but later on it means “‘ . . . the selfless devotion of 
all the inner as well as the outer activities as a sacrifice to the 
Lord of all works, offered to the Eternal as master of all the souls, 
energies and austerities. Yoga is the practice of Truth of which 
knowledge gives the vision, and its practice has for its motor power 
a spirit of illumined devotion, of calm or fervent consecration to 
that of which knowledge seems to be the Highest.’’58 Radhakrishnan 
following his own method of taking the Gita as a synthesis of 
divergent prevalent views, states: ‘“‘The Gita gives a compre- 
hensive Yoga-shastra, large, flexible and many-sided which in- 
cludes various phases of the soul’s development and ascent into 
the Divine. The different Yogas are special applications of the 
inner discipline which leads to the liberation of the soul and new 
understanding of the unity and meaning of mankind.’’5? Radha- 
krishnan therefore takes a very wide view of Yoga. It is the path 
of man’s rise and progress towards God. Radhakrishnan ackno- 
ledges that according to the Gita there are more than three such 
paths; he accepts three as the principal ones. Remarkable is on 
this line the view of P. M. Modi that the Gita shows many 
Yogas, atleast one in each Adhyaya.© But Krishna Prem is 
exactly in line with Radhakrishnan when he states: “By Yoga 
is here meant not any special system called by that name, not 
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Jnana-yoga, not Karma-yoga, not Bhakti-yoga, nor the eightfold yoga 
of Patanjali, but just the path by which man unites his finite 
self with Infinite being.’’6! 


(7) The Three Paths 


Radhakrishnan deals with the three principal paths shown in 
the Gita in some details. They are Jnana, Bhakti and Karma. He 
has specified that ‘“The Gita tries to harmonise the different ideals 
of life current at the time and correct their extravagancies. Inte- 
llectual inquiry, strenuous self-sacrifice, fervent devotion, ceremonial 
observance and Yogic exercises were looked upon as affording 
access tothe Divine. The Gita synthesises them all and shows the 
exact place and value of each of them.’’® He also states that: ‘“The 
Gita recognises that the one Infinite God can be approached and 
worshipped through any of his aspects.”6& While Radhakrishnan 
is not bigotted like Shankara in stating decisively that the only 
path to self-realization is that of Jnana, he has more or less ac- 
cepted his doctrine that the order of the three paths is Karma, 
Bhakti and Fnana,, even though he concedes that even after libera- 
tion is obtained, work is necessary. He says: ‘‘Work is inevitable 
till we attain freedom. We have to work for the sake of freedom 
and when we attain it, we have to work as instruments of the 
Divine.’ The view without over-emphasising Karma or Anasakti 
comes very near that of Gandhiji when he further states:‘“The 
free souls have also the obligation to help others to discover the 
divine in themselves. Service of humanity is worship of God.’ 
Thus, with due emphasis on the three paths forming a unity or 
identity in the personality of man, however he may start, Radha- 
krishnan states that: ‘“‘It is a combination of pravartti, or work, 
and Nivrtt, or withdrawal, that the Gita upholds’’® and this is 
because ‘‘Action performed in the spirit indicated by the Gita 
finds its completion in wisdom. Egoism is eliminated and a sense 
of the divine is kindled.’’®7 And ‘‘The Gita, however, recognises 
Nirguna Bhakti or devotion to the qualityless, as superior to all 
else. . . . When devotion is perfected, then theJindividual and 
his God become suffused into one spiritual ecstasy and reveal them- 
selves as aspects of one life.’ Thus, man can be principally 
a Karmayogin or Jnanayogin or Bhaktiyogin but in his life and in 
his onward march in the Divine oneness, ultimately all the 
three paths will be fused into one. Radhakrishnan suggests that 
Karma-yoga, Jnana-yoga and Bhakti-yoga at their highest have more 
or less the same definition and men who have raised their 
personalities to the highest by three paths are more or less the 
same person. 
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Shri Aurobindo 


We now come to the next and the very important interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the Gita by Shri Aurobindo, the prophet 
and ascetic of Pondicherry. He has elaborated his views in his 
epoch-making work ‘Essays on the Gita’ and he comes to the 
level of a Bhashyakara. Very much remarkable is his perfectly 
logical argument that he bases on internal evidence of the verses 
in the Gita. His remarkable contribution in the assessment of the 
Gita doctrine is: 


(i) His novel conception of Karma-yoga and his theory of 
three Purushas: 

(ii) His stress on spiritualism and explanation of the con- 
cept of Ahimsa in the Gita on the background of this. 

For a clear understanding of the doctrine of the Gita, Auro- 
bindo divides its eighteen chapters into three parts: 


(i) Adhyayas 1 to 6 lay down the metaphysical doctrine of 
the Gita without elaboration and stress the great impor- 
tance of Jnana, partciularly in the second Adhyaya and 
then associate it and bring it in unity with the doctrine 
of Karma in the third and the fourth Adhyayas and it 
is remarkable that most of the metaphysical doctrines are 
hinted at here. 


(ii) In the chpaters 7th to 12th, these doctrines are ela- 
borated and properly explained and again, the doctrine 
of Bhakti is introduced and brought into prominence. 
This is done with a view to lay down that Anasakta 
Karma is not possible without Bhakti. Thus, the doctrine 
of Bhakti is brought into a unity with the doctrine of 
Karma and Jnana. It is on .the basis of this that Auro- 
bindo wants to establish that Karma illumined by know- 
ledge and inspired by Bhakti is Karma-yoga. 


In the Adhyayas 13th to the 18th, further details of the 
three qu, ¢ft and age aqd_ectc., are given. In the 15th 
Adhyaya that is the most important from the viewpoint 
of Aurobindo, the spiritual doctrine finds the finest 
expression in the theory of the three Purushas. The Gita 
rightly calls this the subtlest of doctrines in the verse, 


aft aad areateaqad AaTTs | 

wagqgeat afanry TAT: STRAT ATI (2 &—-Ro) 
(Thus, I have revealed to thee sinless one, this most 
mysterious shastra; he who understands this, O Bharata, 


Saeco 


(iii 


a, oe ne 


ee a ee 
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is a man of understanding, he has fulfilled his life’s mis 


sion.) (15.20) 


The eighteenth Adhyaya introduces the doctrine of Samnyasa 


and Tyaga in a unique manner and lays down that Tyaga is 
superior to Samnyasa. It is known that Madhusudana also divides 
the eighteen Adhyayas into three parts in this manner, but the 
approach is different, the details are different. 

Aurobindo bases his doctrine of the Gita on these grounds: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Though, as we shall see at a later stage, Krishna teaches 
harma-yoga to Arjuna, he specifically states that that is 
not the highest thing that the Gita intends to teach. To 
put in his own words: “‘. . . it is a mistake to interpret 
the Gita from the standpoint of the mentality of to-day 
and force it to teach us the disinterested performance of 
duty as the highest and all sufficient law.’ 


Elaborating this point Aurobindo lays down the next 
ground further when he says: ‘“The Gita does not teach 
the disinterested performance of duties but the follow- 
ing of the divine life. The abandonment of all Dharmas, 
Sarvadharman, to take refuge in the supreme alone, and 
the divine activity of a Buddha, a Ramakrishna, a Vive- 
kananda is perfectly in consonance with this teaching,’’7° 


The Gita accepts the renunciation of works only as one 
way to the Divine. Other ways are there and the Gita 
accepts all these. The Guta refuses to be begotted and 
sticky about just one way. 


(iv) The cardinal doctrine, the very basis of the entire Gita 


G. G.-9 


1S, 
aaqanieqteasa AAG WT ATI ba 
we cat aaarseat Atarfaoarhe AT a: ( 2c-E&) 


(Abandon all duties and come to Me, the only refuge. 
I will release thee from all sins; grieve not!) and 


Wea AA ACHAT: AAA TACHEl 

maa TRATATCATA ACTUMAT: 1) (8-2) 
(On Me fix Thy mind, to Me bring Thy devotion, to 
Me make thy obeisance; thus having attached thyself to 
Me and made Me thy end and aim, to Me ideed shalt 
thou come, etc.) 
The Gita shows the way by which man rises from the 


human to the divine plane and ultimately comes to the 
state of super-mind and attains to the realization of 
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gaviaa. This is what is known as afgem: qt gga in the 
Upanishads (Kathopanishad). With this background based 
entirely on the internal evidence in form of the 
verses of the Gita, we now come to study Aurobindo’s 
views on the Gita. His view is based on the three doctrines 
that we have referred to. This will help us also in 
evolving a few more details. 


Novel Conception of Karma-yoga 


Aurobindo’s conception of Karma-yoga is original and a very 
important contribution to the understanding of the Gita. He 
accepts the presence of all the three—Karma, Jnana and Bhakti— 
in man’s life when he states that: ‘“The first step is Karma-yoga, 
the selfless sacrifice of works, and here the Gita’s insistence is on 
action. The second is Jnana-yoga, the self-realisation and knowle- 
ledge of the true nature of the self and the world... The last 
step is Bhakti-yoga, adoration and seeking of the supreme self as 
the Divine Being. ..”7! But the Gita, in the opinion of Auro- 
bindo does not preach merely mundane or worldly or physical ac- 
tion in a spirit of detachment as Gandhi and Tilak would 
state. If this were just what the Gita was to teach, the Lord of 
the universe, Shri Krishna, should not have taken the trouble. 
The Gita’s spirit isso large that it includes the whole universe in 
it and what it teaches is something far higher than this. Shankara 
states that for a Samnyasin, Karma is not necessary. Karma, even if 
it be detached, indicates only a lower stage of the development of 
man’s personality. Shankara therefore lays stress on Fnana-yoga and 
believes that the path of Jnana is adjudged by the Gita as the 
highest and ultimately therefore the only path leading to spiritual 
rise and mukti. Aurobindo rejects Shankara’s Jnana-yoga on the 
ground of Gita’s words: 


aarnieqteasa AH UT AT I 
ae cat aaarteat atafaearfs at wa: (¥c-Ke) 


(Abandon all duties and come to Me, the only refuge. I will 
release thee from all sins; grieve not!) (18-66) 
To this may be added so many verses in which Arjuna is asked 
to fight. He is again asked to become an instrument in the 
hands of God and to act— 


waa frat: yaaa fafaara wa aerated (22-323) 


(By Me have these already been destroyed; be thou no more 
than an instrument, O Savyasachin!) 
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Karma-yoga cannot thus be evaded by any argument whatsoever. 
Again, even Samnyasa is defined by the Gita as — 


PTAA BATT Te arava Haat fag: | 
TaHAHoAM Aga frst st ( ¢c—-2) 


(Renunciation of actions springing from selfish desires is known 
as Samnyasa by the seers; abandonment of the fruit of all actions is 
called Tyaga by the wise). 


Aurobindo does not say that the Gita does not teach Fnana-yoga, 
but he stresses that the Gita doesnot teach merely Jnana-yoga. 


Aurbindo next rejects the view of Bhakti-yoga. If the Gita 
teaches Bhakti and that only, why is Arjuna again and again asked 
to fight? Why qaearraeq wna (Fight therefore, O Arjuna!) 
and a¢t @H aleda yadda: aataz! (For this purpose, O Kaunteya, 
resort to action in a spirit of detachment) and again 


aet areal frat: waafaatatarearc | 


(of these, the nani who is constantly indulged in sacrifice and is 
possessed of singular devotion exceeds all) and so on? 

Aurobindo next rejects mere Karma-yoga on similar grounds, 
Karma can be possible only in union with something. If the union 
is with az, then Karma without attachment is not possible and it 
will not be Yoga. If it is union with aay, then again Karma 
is not possible because once man attains to Hat, he is a muktatma 
and then for him no Karma remains (aa #1 @ faa) for him no 
action exists and (aa ae HAA ATHAde Beat) he has no interest 
whatever in anything done, nor in anything not done. (3-18) 
Now, on one side the Gita again and again stresses the importance 
of Karmaand Bhakti and on the other, Shankara stresses the need of 
man attaining to the Taryn fazramiz state that he takes to be the highest 
ever to be had. Here, the difficulty is that on one side the Gita 
preaches Karma, Jnana and Bhakti for all and in this stateJno 
Karma or Jnana or Bhakti will be possible, and on the other side the 
Gita states that Muktatmas Janaka and Krishna Himself have 
constantly resorted to Karma as we are told in the verses: 


muna fe afafearfeaat: atatea: | (3-Ro) 
(For through action alone Janaka and others achieved -per- 
fection ;)and, 
aq F ocatter aded fag wity fara | 
alaaicanaraea ad wa a HAT WW (3-22) 
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(For Me, O Partha, there is naught todo in the three worlds, 


nothing worth gaining that I have not gained; yet I am ever in 
action.) 


Aurobindo lays great stress on the fifteenth Adhyaya to get 
over all these difficulties. It refers to three Purushas in the 
following verses: 


aifrat Feat ala aware Ta TI 
at: aatfin waft HeEAtsaAe TeAT 11 ( 24-2%) 


(There are two beings in the world: Kshara (perishable) and 
Akshara (imperishable); Ashara embraces all creatures and their 
permanent basis is in Akshara,) 
and, 


SUA: FAIRAT: TARAS: | 
at otaaratiaga fanceradtert: i (24-29) 


(The Supreme Being is surely another called Paramatman 
who, as the Imperishable Jshvara, pervades and supports the three 
worlds.) Aurobindo says: ‘““The giving of the example of God 
himself to the liberated man is profoundly significant, for it reveals 
the whole basis of the Gita’s philosophy of divine works. The 
liberated man is he who has exalted himself into the divine nature 
and accordingly to that divine nature must be his actions.”72 


The three Purushas referred to here are, 
(1) The Kshara — mutable 

(2) The Akshara — immutable 

(3) The Uttamapurusha or Purushottama. 


The stand of the Gitais that this Purushottama supports mutable 
and immutable both and at the same time it is greater and diff- 
erent from both. The wat is Hat Fat gaa of Shankara and man’s 
advaita with wat as he says, makes him indifferent to and free 
from all actions. Aurobindo says that man’s advaita with yewiaa 
is the highest ideal of the Gita and in this state the soul is ofa tesa 
pratishthita in Akshara and yet Ksharais there! It cannot be avoi- 
ded! Karma will therefore be there. To put in his own words: 
“To Him love and adoration and the sacrifice of works have to 
be offered; the whole being has to be surrendered to Him and the 
whole consciousness so that the human soul may share in His 
divine transcendence of Nature and of His works and act in a 
perfect spiritual liberty.”’”? At this highest stage also relation with 
ag is there and so, Karma is also there. The Gita therefore 
brings in the second correction in the form of the two s@fas. 
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They are, qt salt — spiritual nature of genda and aqe sata 
—reflection of the yaft but not its truth or essence. It is 
distorted or limited due to ignorance. 


In the opinion of Shri Aurobindo, these two — the concept 
of the three Purushas and the two Prakritis are the greatest con- 
tribution of the Gita to Vedanta and without these the Gita would 


be meaningless, full of contradictions, and would not be God’s 
word to man. 


The matter may be clarified a little further even in this 


survey, in order to get a clear notion of #aata from the view- 
point of the Gita. | 


The first thing to be understood here is that the sta that 
constantly struggles for divine illumination, is gagtam, but due to the 
influence of sgfa, due to the working of the three ga and due to 
its ignorance he feels attached, feels dissatisfied. Here dissolu- 
tion of the ego is the only solution. Not only are aalgn and wig 
indications of ignorance and are binding, even ae is in 
reality partial light and is binding, by the famous dictum quai 
atta. These should be got over as Arjuna is told: 


arearagar sar freaay wastes | 
frarat facaaraeat frittata array (2.¥4) 


(The Vedas are subject to the three Gunas, get yourself 
above the three Gunas, O Arjuna! Be thou without dualities, 
ever firm in reality, one firm in Atman and above @inaa.) 


Arjuna is thus expected to try to transcend the effects of the 
three Gunas, to get over dualities, yoga and Kshema, to be one 
in Atman and ultimately to be ever firmly established in aq that 
is Purushottama in the opinion of Shri Aurobindo. He states: 
“The real goal of the yoga is then a living and self completing 
union with the divine Purushottam and is not merely a self 
extinguishing immergence in the Impersonal Being. To raise our 
whole existence to the Divine being, to dwell in him, to be at 
one with him, unify our consciousness with his, to make our 
fragmentary nature a reflection of his perfect nature, to be in- 
spired in our thought and sense wholly by the divine knowledge, 

to be moved in will and action utterly and faultlessly by the 
divine will, to lose desire in his love and delight, is man’s 
perfection, it is that which the Gita describes as the highest 


secret.’’74 


He therefore states that so long as one is not united with the 
Divine Purushottama, so long as the ego is not completely dissolved, 
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what the Gita calls Trem is not possible for man. He states: ‘In 
other words, man’s way to liberation and perfection lies through 
an increasing impersonality. It is his ancient and constant ex- 
perience that the more he opens himself to the impersonal and 
the infinite, to that which is pure and high and one and com- 
mon. in all things, the impersonal and infinite in Nature, the im- 
personal and infinite in life, the impersonal and infinite in his 
own subjectivity, the less he is bound by his ego and the circle 
of the finite, the more he feels a largeness, peace, pure happiness.” 
Aurobindo would thus insist that the #fata of Tilak and the #aata 
of Gandhiji with unique stress on Anasakti are not of the highest type; 
in both there is atRa% HH and not what the Gita calls Karma-yoga. 
On ones unity with gevtaa the supporting divine consciousness, 
Karma illumined by knowledge and inspired by Bhakti would become 
Karma-yoga. This leads to the safageafaae in the second Adhyaya and 
stress on S#ft inspiring all action and so, the necessity of performing 
ones actions ina spirit of Yajna, sacrifice to the Lord as the Adh- 
yayas 3 and 4 explain. That is the sense in which the Lord states: 


TATA HANTsAy BrHtsa HAT: | 
Test HH HIT WATTS: TATAT 1 (3-8) 


(This world of men suffers bondage from all action save that 
which is done for the sake of sacrifice; to this end, O Kaunteya, 
perform action without attachment.) (3.9) 


The Karma-yoga of the Gita will therefore be possible only for a 
muktatma and Aurobindo will understand gafaatet as extinction of the 
ego in Brahma, and not as mere extinction as Lord Buddha would 
state. He states: ‘‘Losing our lower personality in the Imper- 
sonal, we arrive finally at union with that supreme Personality, 
which is not separate and individual, but yet assumes all indi- 
vidualities,”76 and, ‘‘Reaching the inner actionlessness of the silent 
Purusha, naishkarmya, and leaving Prakriti to do her works, we 
can attain supermely beyond to the status of the divine Mystery 
which is able to do all works and yet be beyond by none.”77 
In all ae the gegraa resides as spiritual consciousness, but the spi- 
ritual nature evolves and gradually too (i) from a@awa to plant 
life, (ii) from plant life to animal life, (iii) from animal to human 
life and (iv) from human to divine life. 


The word fafa in the faqfinm is thus understood by Auro- 
bindo as that which manifests the spiritual nature at its height at 
which to the muktatma, saint and satan are one, The Gita says; 
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faarfaqaacest atart wf afeata 
Aft aa eam a oftear: avatar: 


(The wise view as the same a brahmin endowed with learning 
and humility, a cow, an elephant, a dog and a chandala), and we 
have also a famous Sanskrit verse that states: 


mAs 7: Taft a Teas | 


(That is the realiser who sees all living beings as his self.) 
But the difference is due to difference in manifestation, and it is 
the credit only of the Hindu philosophy and the Gita to see 
God even in destruction. Shankara therefore, in the process of 
man’s rise to the divine stops at ataqaa_, the overmind. At this 
stage, in Aurobindo’s opinion wafa still dominates and so, man’s 
realization is hazy. He should actually come to the stage of 
ataata the supermind and Aurobindo knows this as the highest 
state (afget: Wa GA). This is a stage in which yaf and gea both 
are fully evolved and still Advaita is there. According to Aurobindo, 
at this stage there is unity in multiplicity,i.e., visioning Advaita 
in dvaita and dvaitain Advaita. yea is Jnana and safe is afar, they 
are one and individible at this stage. At this stage st@ is 
all energy and afaq is all-knowing. So, where Shankara’s 
approach is that of af@ afa, Aurobindo’s is that of both aft afa 
and @ gta @ gtd. Actually at that stage God is transcendent 
and immanent both because even after the fata of the 
whole Universe by the approach of #faafa, getiaa is still there. 
Gandhiji and Shankara have emphasised the @@ aspect of God 
from ad, fat, and ataeg; but Shri Auribindo emphasises all the 
three that are ultimately one. Acceptance of all the three and 
proceeding on the path of spiritual illumination is philosophy. 


In brief, the Karma-yoga of the Gita is the performance of ac- 
tions that are illuminated by Jnana and inspired by Karma and 
performed in spiritual nature. This sort of Karma-yoga is possible 
only for a muktatma. To put in his words: ‘‘All truth of work must 
depend upon the truth of being. All active existence must be in 
its inmost reality a Sacrifice of works offered by Prakriti to Puru- 
sha, Nature offering to the supreme and infinite soul, the desire 
of the multiple finite soul within her.”7’ It is a sacrifice to the 
Divine, that goes on even after man has attained to Brahmanirvana. 
The performance of the mundane or physical karma in a spirit of 
detachment is not the highest doctrine of the Gita. It is at the 
lower level, it is Karma while man is a ¥Wyg and it will 
become #aatq when man is a  gaarat, He _ says; 
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‘All individual, all social action, all the works of the inte- 
llect, the heart and the body are still his, not any longer for his 
own separate sake, but for the sake of God in the world, of 
God in all beings and that all those beings may move forward, 
as he has moved, by the path of works towards the discovery of 
the Divine in themselves.” 


Aurobindo thus goes far ahead of Shankara and ofcourse 
reads his own philosophy in the Gita. His view can explain 
away most of the contradictions in the work. By putting the 
Karma-yoga of the Gita in new light with greatest emphasis on one 
becoming a Trigunatita and without rejecting outright the Karma- 
yoga of Tilak and Gandhi, he sets it on a new glorious height. It is 
an all-embracing view that gives new glory to the Gita and makes 
its claim of being the word of God the Supreme, full of mean- 
ing. 

Other Scholars 


Dasgupta, Ranade, etc., have also made a positive contri- 
tion towards the understanding of the Gita, but we take here 
only a note of this because our survey would otherwise be too 
long. Dr. Modi also interpretes the Gita with an original view. 
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FOUR 
ANASAKTIYOGA — AN ANALYSIS 
Tartan Near gaaieaq Tt frat 

(There is no rebirth after taking the water of river Ganges 
in form of the Gita). 

‘It is only later, when we come to the days of the Bhagawad- 
gita, that we see how even in the midst of the life of action, action- 
lessness may be secured only if attachment to action is annihilated 
once for all and no calculating desire is entertained for the fruit 


of action.”’ 
R. D. Ranade' 


**As ever he eludes us, though outwardly none can be more 
obvious than he is.” 


R. F. Walsh? 


Introductory 

With this background of the survey of interpretations by 
prominent ancients and moderns, we now take up Gandhiji’s inter- 
pretation of the Gita. To put in his own words: “The Gita is the 
uniyersal mother, She turns away nobody. Her door is wide 
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open to anyone who knocks. A true votary of the Gita does not 
know what disappointment is. He ever dwells in perennial joy 
and peace that passeth understanding,”’? and that is the reason 


why he added: ‘Today the Gita is not only my Bible or my 
Koran; it is more than that, it is my mother. I lost my earthly 


mother who gave me birth long ago; but this eternal mother has 
completely filled her place by my side ever since. She has never 
changed, she has never failed me. When I am in difficulty or 
distress I seek refuge in her bosom,’’4 This was the feeling of 
Gandhiji in the twenties and he became firmer in his faith and 
conviction with the passing of years when he passed through the 
worst of conflicts, trials and tribulations. Gandhiji had realized 
inthe later years that the Gita stood by him and guided him as 
no other work did. on his first reading of the Gita when in 
England, in the translation ‘“‘Song Celestial’? by Edwin Arnold, he 
derived immense joy and then he studied more and more of it. 
About this he writes: ‘‘I have read almost all the English trans- 
lations of it, and I regard Sir Edwin Arnold’s as the best. He has 
been faithful to the text and yet it does not read like a trans- 
lation.”’> Once more later he said: “I have read many English 
translations but there is nothing to equal Edwin Arnold’s metrical 
translation which he has beautifully and aptly called, “The song 
Celestial.” Even as early as in 1925, he had claimed: “I 
ascribe to the Gita a totally different meaning from that ordin- 
arily given.’ His Anasakatiyoga was published on 12-3-1930 just 
as he was proceeding on his long march of humanitarian service 
to awaken the children of mother India; this happned some 40 
years after his first reading of the Gita. During these years, his 
admiration had gone deeper and deeper with his constant 
practice of the teaching of the Gita that commanded as much of 
his attention as no other religious work did. Gandhiji took scrupu- 
lous care and great pains after the study of the Gita and the 
result of it all is his ‘Anasaktiyoga’, the Gujarati translation, the index 
of technical words known as M@awewmata and this is in addition 
to so many other things that he said and wrote on the Gita before 
and after 1930. We therefore have ample of material; he has 
even explained with great care his method of interpretation of the 
work in ‘Young India’ issue of 12-11-1925. We will start our 
study with a clear view of his ideas about the correct method of 
interpretation. 

Method of Interpretation 


He first of all wants to stress that any and every man can- 
not understand and interpret the shastras. One should be quali- 
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fied, competent to interpret the word of the Shastras. What are 
the qualifications of a man to interpret the Shastras? What 
should be his approach to the work? Gandhiji has laid down 
the following canons of correct interpretation of the Shastras: 
(1) A prayerful study and Experience 
(2) For interpretation of the scriptures, man should have 
spiritual experience. 
(3) Added to this isstudy at the feet of a guru, or, in his 
absence, Bhakti to cultivate faith in the work. 
(4) Only that of the experienced will be the true interpreta- 
tion, not of the learned. 


(5) For the inexperienced also there are certain canons, 
which if followed, can lead him to correct interpreta- 
tion. 


(6) One should always scan the spirit and not the letter. 


(7) Anything that is vicious and goes against the spritit 
should be rejected. 


We may now analyse these details from Gandhiji’s point of 
view and thus get a correct perspective of his method of interpre- 
tation of the Gita, that he has acknowledged as ‘‘the book par 
excellence for the knowledge of Truth; the book that afforded 
him invaluable help in moments of gloom, the scripture that 
was ever to him ‘‘an infallible guide of conduct;”’ the book that 
worked as the ‘‘dictionary of daily reference for the solution of all 
troubles and trials’? and so on. 


(i) A Prayerful Study and Experience 


Gandhiji would not agree with the view that “‘philosophy is 
an adventure of the mind. It is an intellectual interpretation 
of Reality.”8 He would not agree to take philosophy only as 
‘«« . . the thinking consideration of things” as Hegel opines. To 
him no philosophy that is not useful in life is acceptable and he 
courageously states that he would not accept anything that conflicts 
with reason and his conscience. Here his view is similar to the 
view of Manu, about Dharma that: 


fagfen: afat: afea: faconerciata: | 
eaarradara: at THe frataT U1 
(That is to be known as Dharma which is ever practised 


by the learned gentlemen without attachment or hatred and 
which is approved of by man’s conscience).? Gandhiji has very 
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great respect for Shastras, scriptures of all religions and so 
much the more for Hindu scriptures. He therefore insists 
particularly on the qualification of the man who interpretes the 
scriptures. The first principle and qualification is ‘‘Prayerful 
study and experience.” To put in his own words: “A prayerful 
study and experience are essential for a correct interpretation 
of the scriptures.”!® And then, inspite of his very great 
regard for the untouchables and extreme love for humanity he 
adds: ‘‘The injunction that a shudra may not study the scriptures 
is not entirely without meaning. A shudra means a: spirituality 
uncultured, ignorant man. He is more likely than not to misinter- 
prete the Vedas and other scriptures.’’!! So, supreme faith in the 
scriptures and a consequent devoted study is the first qualifica- 
tion. If I have no faith in the word of the scriptures, if I do not 
take the scriptures as divinely inspired and I proceed to inter- 
pret the Shastras, Gandhiji is right to say that I would not be 
the right person to interpret them. But mere faith as faith 
does not and cannot exist unless and until it is supported by 
experience. This means acting in one’s life according to the 
word of the Shastras. Rao rightly states: ““The Vedantic sages 
affirm what they accept as a working hypothesis the 
authority of Scriptures by their own _ spiritual experience. 
Experience is the ultimate test for the existence of the spirit. Such 
an attitude can hardly be called domgatic or unscientific.’!2 In 
fact Gandhiji seems to accept the view of Eckhart that ‘‘We must 
think like men of action and act like men of thought.’’!3 Study will 
guide the understanding and the consequent experience and expe- 
rience will then strengthen our conviction and understanding of 
and faith in the Shastras. That is the reason why Gandhiji states 
that ‘‘Man therefore, who would interpret the scriptures must 
have the spiritual understanding.’4 The great Indian Sociologist 
Manu, while stressing the glory of Vidya states: 


feat ararracate atafasesfeq <et ATH | 
HATHA AT AAT: Aart eat AAaTAAT it (2-22) 


(Learning approached a Brahmana and said: ‘I am the best of 
treasures, protect me. Hand me over not to any selfish person, 
so that (in your or deserving minds) I (grow to) yield the best 
power.) The idea is that only the deserving can have a right 
to grasp and interpret, protect and make fruitful, one’s study. 
It is very near the view stressed by Gandhiji. The meaning of the 
word Acharya also goes to establish this first and basic qualifica- 
tion that Gandhiji lays down. It is more than clear that one 
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would not be able to do justice to the Shastras if he does not hold 
this first qualification. If man has no faith in the Shastras that he 
interpretes, if he is not rightly devoted to his work, he would in all 
probability misinterpret the holy scriptures. A. Huxley gives the 
same idea when he states: ‘‘Faith is a pre-condition of all syste- 
matic knowing, and purposive doing and all decent living.’’!5 
This will be strengthened by man’s spiritual experience and here 
Gandhiji suggests the practice of the various Yamas and Niyamas. 
To quote him ‘*‘A man, therefore, who would interpret the scrip- 
tures must have the spiritual discipline. He must practise the 
Yamas and Niyamas, the eternal guides of conduct.’!6 This is be- 
cause, as Radhakrishnan puts it: ‘‘Men on a_ lower level of feeling 
and thought cannot all of a sudden be lifted up into a higher 
state. The humanising process takes a long time, sometimes several 
generations.’!7 This view is no surprise to India in which most of 
the Acharyas of old who have interpreted the scriptures have been 
learned holy men who always tried to practise what they preached. 
They were adept in spiritual practise and learning. 


(ii) Study at the Feet of a Guru or Bhakti 


This is laid down as the next qualification of a man who 
wants to come to a stage when he will deserve to interpret the 
Shastras. Man must study with a prayerful attitude and spiri- 
tual discipline and experience. Here the Hindu ideal of learning 
at the feet of a Guru is laid down and this is accepted by Gan- 
dhiji. In the old days when Vedic study was deemed to be higher 
learning, the best teacher was said to be the Acharya and he is 
defined by Manu thus: ? 


srs F a: fast aaneqrqae fas: | 
aHeT ASea A TATA Taatd 11 (2-L¥o) 


(That is an Acharya who ceremoniously initiates a pupil and tea- 
ches him the Veda together with the Kalpa and the Rahasyas.) 
This is a great qualification for Sanskrit learning and Gandhiji 
accepts the necessity of study at the feet of a Guru. He here fol- 
lows the Hindu tradition. But for studying the scriptures, no 
ordinary Guru will be useful. Guru must be worth the word. He 
must be one who stands the test of the sentiment, 


TRA TAA: TEA AGRAT: | 

Te: MATT TH AT TLS TA: I 
(A Guru is Brahma, Vishnu, the God Maheshwara; He is Para- 
brahma icnarnate. My salutation to such a_ respectable Guru,) 
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and ifone fails to find such a Guru as it has happened with 
many, the next thing is Bhakti for the work undertaken, for 
the Shastra to be interpreted. In other words, this means 
accepting the work itself as Guru and getting proper guidance 
therefrom, for, Gandhiji puts it this way: ‘The Shastras 
have enjoined the necessity of a Guru. But a Guru being rare in 
these days, a study of modern books including Bhakti has been 
suggested by the sages. Those who are lacking in Bhakti, lack- 
ing in faith are ill qualified to interpret the scriptures.’!® A man 
might be highly learned and he might interpret the Shastras, but 
the interpretation will not be acceptable to Gandhiji. He is 
clear and firm in his conviction that: ‘“The learned may draw an 
elaborately learned interpretation out of them, but that will not 
be the true interpretation. Only the experienced will arrive at the 
true interpretation of the scriptures.’’!9 Similarly Vinoba, follow- 
ing Gandhiji writes in his introduction to the Hindi book ‘fain 
Drshtie Gita By Muni Santbal: ‘But those intent upon it 
have deduced several isms from the Gita. If we fall a prey to 
this, even the Gita can become a book of high learning and thus, 
can become useless for life.”2° Let not Gandhiji be misunderstood 
here. He has always respected learning and scholars, he always 
approaches them with veneration. But to him learning and prac- 
tice of the same combined, was the best combination, the _ best 
qualification, to interpret the Shastras. 


iii) How to Become Experienced 


Naturally Gandhiji discusses this problem of how a man can 
become experienced. Natural it is that following in the foot- 
steps of the great ancient seers and saints, Gandhiji gives three 
canons to a man who is inexperienced and who wants to become 
experienced so that he can become duly qualified to interpret the 
Shastras. These are: 


(a) In any scripture worth the name, truth is the first and 
last problem. Man will therefore always try to strike 
at truth. 


(b) That which conflicts with truth is not and cannot be 
correct. 


(c) Non-violence is the mature fruit of truth and therefore 
acceptance of truth leads to acceptance of non-violence. 

To put in the words of Gandhiji: ‘‘That interpretation is not true 
which conflicts with truth. To one who doubts even truth, the 
Scriptures have no meaning. Noone can contend with him. There 
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is danger for the man who has failed to find Ahimsa in the Scrip- 
ture, but he is not doomed. Truth—sSat is positive. Non-violence 
is negative. Truth stands for the fact. And yet, non-violence is the 
highest religion. Truth is self-evident, non-violence is its maturest 
fruit. It is contained in truth, but as it is self-evident, a man 
may seek to interpret the Shastras without accepting it. But the 
acceptance of truth is sure to lead him to the acceptance of 
non-violence.’’?'! It is natural that Gandhiji takes truth and 
non-violence as the basis for a correct interpretation of the 
Shastras—these two are the most important principles of his 
approach to life. To him, they are a must for a man who wants 
to become experienced and enlightened so that he possesses the 
key to correct interpretation of the Shastras. The approach of our 
ancient Shastrakaras has been more or less on the same lines. 
Thus Gandhiji, who seeks truth from the Shastras, stresses the 
need for love of truth in a man who wants to raise his persona- 
lity high enough to become as learned and experienced as to be 
able to interpret the Shastras. Here, the principal cannons accep- 
ted by Gandhiji are: 
acaatfet TT AH: | 
(There is no Dharma higher than Satya) and, 


TAT AA ATTA Aaa TAAT 
(By Satya should Satya be known, for, Satya springs from Satya.) 


(iv) Examine the Spirit and not the Letter 


This is a very important recommendation from Gandhiji. He 
expects the interpreters not to go by the letter of the Scriptures 
but by its spirit that should be accepted as the central theme 
of the work. There might be a few things in the work that 
go against the spirit of the Scripture. In that case, these things 
should be rejected as interpolations or superfluities. Gandhiji would 
thus believe that the authority of the Shastras lies in their spirit 
and not in their letter and surely one who goes by the letter is likely 
to make mistakes, to misinterpret and commit blunders. Gan- 
dhiji states: ‘‘Another canon of interpretation is to scan not the 
letter but to examine the spirit.”?? He has clarified this point by 
an illustration from the Ramayana of Tulsidas, which consists of the 
famous words: ‘‘Animals, fools, Shudra and woman, all these 
deserve to be beaten.”3 He adds: ‘“‘A man who cites that verse 
to beat his wife is doomed to perdition. Rama did not only not 
beat his wife, but never even sought to displease her. ve But the 
Ramayana was not written to justify beating of their wives by their 
husbands. It was written to depict Rama, the perfect man, and 
Sita the ideal wife, and Bharata the ideal of devoted brother, Any 
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justification incidentally met with therein of vicious customs should, 
therefore be rejected.’’*4 


(v) A Scientific Approach 


After this long discussion of the method of interpretation 
adopted by Gandhiji, it needs hardly to be stated that the approach 
is very much scientific and in accordance with the nature, outlook 
and personality of the man that he is. We would also be inclin- 
ed to accept the view of Vincent Shean that “ . . . but the recepti- 
vity of his nature, its instinctive and immediate response, indicates 
that the teaching of the Gita was in him already in some unform- 
ed, some latent state.’’*5 The approach is positive, constructive and 
helpful in knowing the eternal truths of the Scriptures. We see 
that with all due respect for and faith in the Scriptures, Gandhi- 
ji retains his freedom to reject a few things from the Shastras, if they 
revolt against truth as we conceive of it and against the spirit of 
the work. He, in another context admitted that: ‘“The written word 
undoubtedly helps’? but hastened to insist that: ‘‘But even that 
has to be interpreted and, when there are conflicting interpreta- 
tions, the seeker is the final arbiter.’’?° 


And everyone knows that along with the lasting truth for 
the welfare of humanity, Scriptures refer to so many timely truths 
and old customs that sound to us strange to-day and even revolt 
against our common-sense and sense of justice, our sense of truth. 
We seek only the eternal or lasting truths from the Scriptures 
and reject the rest or remain silent over the rest. He has ofcourse 
acknowledged that all cannot know the truth and know it easily. 
The path of truth is very hard indeed to tread. The test of a man’s 
competence to know truth is bound to be very high. Thus, in- 
directly Gandhiji would accept that the best course for others would 
be to follow those who are competent. If after this test, it happens 
that two equally competent persons derive different truths from 
the same Shastra, Gandhiji would not mind it. He would expect 
that man follows the truth and spirit that he has grasped from the 
Shastras; but he knows the secret of the mantra om afgat: 
agat aed! (Truth is one but the learned interpret it 
variously,) and is confident that ultimately all would be led to 
the same God, and also that the knowledge and interpretation 
of the Shastras is not for its own sake, but to know truth and fol- 
low it. It is exactly in this spirit that he says: ‘‘I know that ulti- 
mately one is guided not by the intellect, but by the heart. The 
heart accepts a conclusion for which the intellect subseqeuntly 
finds the reasoning. Argument follows conviction. ..I_ shall 
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therefore, appreciate the position of those who are unable to 
accept my interpretation of the Gita. All I need do is to indi- 
cate how I reached my meaning, and what cannons of interpre- 
tation I have followed in arriving at it. Mine is but a fight for 
my meaning, no matter whether I win or lose.’’2” He therefore 
is able to state with confidence and in a firm and challengeing tone 
that ‘Only they have no answer to my interpretation of the 
Gita, except to say that mine is wrong and theirs is right. The 
Gita is not a theoretical treatise. It is a living but silent guide 
whose directions one has to understand by patient striving.’’8 


The Analysis 


With this, now it would be proper to take up an analysis of 
Gandhiji’s famous small Introduction to his Gujarati translation, 
his Anasaktiyoga that clearly and pointedly lays down his own 
reading of the Gita. He is clear in his approach and adds that 
“The Gita has sung the praises of knowledge, but it is beyond the 
mere intellect, it is essentially addressed to the heart and capable 
of being understood by the heart. Therefore, the Gita is not for 
those who have no faith.’’29 His analysis runs thus as the deve- 
lopment of the argument in the Gita. 


(i) Mahabharata — An Allegory 


His very first contention is that the Gita is the crown in the 
great work, known as the Mahabharata that is like a mine of © 
diamonds in which the more and deeper you dig, more lustrous 
diamonds you get. Gandhiji states specifically and again and 
again that to him that great Mahabharata is not a historical work in 
the accepted sense. To him ‘“‘It is the spiritual history of man 
considered as an immortal being, and has used with a magnifying 
lens a historical episode considered in his times of moments for the 
tiny world around him, but in terms of present day values of no 
significance.”3® He further specifically calls the Mahabharata an 
allegory. He writes: ‘“The Mahabharata and Ramayana, the two 
books that millions of Hindus know and regard as their guides, 
are undoubtedly allegories as the internal evidence shows... 
Each describes the eternal duel that goes on between the forces 
of Darkness and of Light.’’3! He takes his stand on this and 
believes that the Gita is also an allegory and further states 
on Gita 1.1 that: ‘“The human body is the battle-field where the 
eternal duel between right and wrong goes on,’’? and also that 
“All the names given in the First Chapter of the Gzta are, in my 
opinion, not so much proper nouns as names of qualities. In 
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describing the eternal warfare between the heavenly and the ~ 
devilish natures, the poet has personified them as the characters 
in the Mahabharata.’’33 He also adds: “I regard Duryodhna 
and his party as the baser impulses in man, and Arjuna and his 
party as the higher impulses. The field of battle is our body,’’*4 
and also that ‘‘The Mahabharata depicts for all time the eternal 
struggle that goes on daily between the forces of good and evil 
in the human breast and in which, though good is ever victor- 
ious, evil does put up a brave show and baffles even the keenest 
conscience,’’3> 


(ii) Gita Describes Futility of Physical Warfare 


Once that he accepts the Mahabharata as an allegory, he next 
tries to establish the central doctrine of its philosophy, the doc- 
trine that is the be all and end all of its philosophy, that of 
Ahimsa. He therefore first of all establishes that once the Maha- 
bharata is taken as an allegory, it proves the futility of physical 
warfare. The Gita is remarkable with its fine definition of the feqana 
inthe second Adhyaya, it teaches the doctrine of favera #qain 
and once a man is a feqaadat that is, a fae Haat, war ceases for 
him, he will not even think of entering into a physical warfare. 
In fact he feels that in the Gita there is nothing that corresponds 
to physical warfare. Gandhiji says: “The author of the Maha- 
bharata has not established the necessity of physical warfare; on 
the contrary he has proved its futility. He has made the victors 
shed tears of sorrow and repentance, and has left them nothing 
but a legacy of miseries.’36 Again,‘‘ In the characteristics of the 
perfected man of the Gita I do not see any to correspond to 
physical warfare. Its whole design is inconsistent with the rules of 
conduct governing the relations between warring parties.’37 At 
a later stage in the Anasaktiyoga he agrees that: “‘. . . it may be 
freely admitted that the Gita was not written to establish Ahimsa.” 
Actually it is an earlier doctrine taken for granted by the Gita. 
The Gita believed in Ahimsa. He has, in so many later references 
taken pains to prove that the Gita accepts Ahimsa as a doctrine. 
To quote just one such reference. ‘‘ .. but as a commentator 
draws innumerable interpretations from a poetic text, even so 
I interpret the Gita to mean that, if its central theme is Anasakti, 
it also teaches Ahimsa.’’*8 In the face of the facts that (i) this is a 
teaching in the midst of the cries of battle, (ii) that during his 
teaching Krishna specifically states again and again aware” 
wid etc., (iii) that in the chapter fagqeqeata Krishna states in so 
many words: 
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TEAITTMATS AAT SALT 
fatat Tat Wet Usa TAs | 
wide fear: gaia 
fafaaata wa werarfad i (22-323) 
(Therefore, do thou arise and win renown! Defeat thy foes 
and enjoy a thriving kingdom. By Me have these already been 
destroyed; be thou no more than an instrument, O Savyasachin!) 


(iv) When he appeals to Arjuna’s sense of svadharma, he clearly 
states aaifa gata aalsqeataaer @ fat) (2-22) 


(For there is no higher good for a Kshatriya than a righteous 
war,) and in the end (v) Arjuna says a@fet aad aa, it is rather 
bold to try to prove that the central doctrine of the Gita is 

Ahimsa, but we will analyse the problem in a later chapter. 


(iti) Krishna The Perfect is the Teacher 


To Gandhiji this isa very important fact of the Gita. Krishna 
might be historical, but he is not interested in that Krishna, be- 
cause, as he says: “‘I believe in Krishna. But my Krishna is the 
Lord of the Universe, the creator, preserver and Destroyer of us 
all. He may destroy because He creates.’?9 But about the place 
of Krishna in the Gita he clearly and firmly holds that Krishna 
the perfect is imagined, Krishna as the perfect incarnation yaa 
is an aftergrowth. 


(iv) Belief in incarnation 


But to Gandhiji, this belief in incarnation, this faith that God 
takes a human birth when the world is overcome by sin and evil, 
is a very important matter. He further analyses the matter to 
stress that belief in incarnation is a testimony of man’s lofty spiri- 
tual ambition to become like unto God. Gandhiji states: ‘“This 
belief in incarnation is a testimony of man’s lofty spiritual 
ambition. Man is not at peace with himself till he has become 
like unto God.’’ Hill has stated that the Gita is the first to talk 
on incarnation theory and Gandhiji interpretes it in this manner 
Other scholars there are who follow the same lines. But he is 
original in his contention when he states that: “In Hindusm, 
incarnation is ascribed to one who performed some extraordinary 
service of mankind. All embodied life is in reality mcarnation 
of God, but it is not usual to consider every living being an 
incarnation. Future generations, pay this homage to one who, 
in his own generation, has been extraordinarily religious in his 
conduct. . .. It is in accordance with this train of thought that 
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Krishna enjoys in Hinduism, the status of the most perfect incar- 
nation,’’4° This is to show that man by his own deeds and moral, 
religious and spiritual uprise can become God; Gandhiji thus 
accepts the theory of Incarnation but not in the conventional 
sense. He gives a new colour and glory to it. This is worth 
comparison with the view of Radhakrishnan: ‘The theory of 
Avatara is an eloquent expression of the law of spiritual world. 
An Avaiara is a descent of God into man and not an ascent of 
man into God,’’4! and ‘‘Though the Gita accepts the belief in 
Avatara as the Divine limiting Himself for some purpose on earth, 
it also lays stress on the eternal Avatara of God in man, the 
Divine consciousness always present in the human being.’’# It is 
clear that Gandhiji emphasies, in his interpretation of the theory 
of Avatara the latter part in the statement of Dr. Radhakrishnan 
and this is just in consonance with his peculiar view of humanity 
and God. That is the reason why Ranade takes the meaning of 
Incarnation as one of the five chief points in his discussion of 
Gandhiji’s view. He has rightly shown that Gandhiji’s view that 
is in line with the view of Garbe, Hopkins and Edgerton, finds 
its support in its great emphasis on verse 


rafeafracaca straitaas 7 | 
Tata aISS A AA ATISTAAAT | 


The view is in line with the thinking of Hegel and rightly does 
Ranade add: ‘‘This raises the conception of the essence or 
incarnation to a philosophic level.’ 


(v) Self-realization 


And Ranade is quite right in so far as immediately in con- 
tinuation with his view of incarnation, Gandhiji hastens to add: 
‘‘And this is. self-realization. This self-realization (‘Atma- 
darsan’ as he has written in original Gujarati) is the subject of 
the Grta, as it is of all scriptures.’ Self-realization is the aim, 
the end of the whole vast teaching of the Gzta. Gandhiji sepcifically 
told, more than once that his only aim in life was attainment 
of Moksha, the same as self-realization for him and he did not 
seek rebirth. In the introduction to his Autobiography that he 
rightly and significantly calls ““My Experiments with Truth’, he 
states: ““WhatI want toachieve, and what I have been striving 
and pining to achieve these thirty years, is self-realization, to see 
God face to face, to attain Moksha. I live and move and have 
my being in pursuit of this Goal.’’44 Again, to put in his own 
words; “I have not yet found Him, but I am seeking after Him, 
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I am prepeared to sacrifice the things dearest to me in pursuit of 
this quest.’”45 And “Life is an aspiration, its mission is to strive 
after perfection, which is self-realization. The ideal must not 
be lowered because of our weaknesses or imperfections.’’46 And “I 
count no sacrifice too great for the sake of seeing God face to face. 
The whole of my activity whether it may be called social, politi- 
cal, humanitarian or ethical is directed to that end.’’47 He has 
not gone into the details of the controversies regarding the nature 
of this God, either in his Introduction to this translation, or any- 
where else. To him, it isenough to say that God exists. What- 
ever the nature and attributes and form of God, to him it is enough 
that He is God the Supreme, the all-pervading ultimate Reality, 
the be all and endall of the Universe. About His existence 
he is supremely confident. He states: ‘I. am surer of His 
existence more than that of the fact that you and I are sitting 
in this room. Then I can also testify that I may live without air 
and water but not without Him.’’48 And with this unstinted faith 
that has resulted in this conviction, he gives some remarks about 
God who is to him Truth, and his main dictumis “Truth is God’. 
He says: ‘“‘God is not a person . . . God is the force. He is the 
essence of life. He is pure and undefiled consciousness. He is 
eternal,’’4? and ‘“To me God is ethics and morality; God is fear- 
lessness. .God is the source of Light and life and yet He is above 
and beyond all these. He is conscience. He is even the atheism 
of the atheist.’ He does not therefore enter into any contro- 
versy with regard to the nature of God as our Shastrakaras do, 
as the great Acaryas of old have done. He is not interested in 
these controversies. To him it is sufficient that God is and He 
appears in the form in which His devotee conceives of Him. If 
therefore, we were to press Gandhiji into the controversy with 
regard to the nature of this Supreme Reality in the Gita, he will at 
the most state that any form of God that we adore is accept- 
able to the Gita. And this will be in line with the general meta- 
physical ideology of the Gita plus the words of Krishna that 
3 ao at saad aia amen | (I adore my devotees just as they 
approach me.) This is inspite of the metaphysics of the Gita with 
its growing leaning towards Saguna Sakara Brahman. 


But Gandhiji is clear in his conviction that the Gita is not 
sung by Shri Bhagawan simply to establish that doctrine of self- 
realization. In his opinion the Gita is an. ancient Hindu scrip- 
ture and like all other ancient scriptures its subject is self-realiza- 
tion, But actually it is not written only for this, To put in his 
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own words: ‘‘But its author surely did not write it to establish 
that doctrine. The object of the Gita appears to me to be that 
of showing the most excellent way to attain  self-realization.” 
Thus, the Gita as Gandhiji opines, accepts or takes for granted 
the end that is self-realization. Its real contribution, value, 
originality and glory lie in the means, the way shown to attain 
the end in form of self-realization. This sort of approach and 
reading is in consonance with Gandhiji’s conviction that ‘means’ 
is more important than the end. Many other saints like him 
have cultivated this attitude. In a way, this also explains one 
of the reasons why he calls his reading Anasaktiyoga and not 
Karma-yoga. 


(vi) Renunciation of the Fruits of Action 


Gandhiji is firm in his clear conviction that means justify the 
ends and not vice-versa. He very clearly states that: ‘“Means and 
end are convertible terms in my philosophy of life.’ And ‘They 
say ‘means are after all means.’ I would say means are after all 
everything. As the means so the end...’ Realization of the 
goal is in exact proportion to that of the means. This is a 
proposition that admits of no exception. The Gita is great 
and important, original and revered due to its peculiar approach 
to the means while the end is found to be the same in 
all the Hindu scriptures. It is too wellknown that the major 
controversy of the Gzta in the world of scholars is with 
regard to the path of this highest realization, known as 
supreme bliss, Moksha, self-realization and so on. Gandhiji 
values the Gita for the means that it laysdown, and according 
to him the means is ‘renunciation of the fruits of action’. It 
ison the basis of this that Gandhiji calls the Yoga of the Gita 
Anasaktiyoga. As we will see at a later stage, it is Karma-Yoga 
and the views of Tilak and Gandhiji have glaring similarities. 
But when he calls it Anasaktiyoga, he is again emphasising the 
means. 


Gandhiji bases his view on Krishna’s words such as these: 
AATaaT: PAHS TBA HA BT 7: 
a aaret a ant a a freRat arr: 1 
(One who performs his duty without resorting to the fruits of his 
actions, is a Samnyast, a Yogi and not one who does not propitiate 


the sacred fire or who is actionless,) 
and, 


PHAAHTLET AT BEY HATTT 1 (Vio) 
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(Your right is only of Karma (and so) you should never (desire) 
the fruits thereof), (2.47) 


and, 


a aearatata sigatt a fate oes | 
(What is called Samnyasa (by the seers), know that to be yoga 
O Pandava!) 


In life, how can Samnyasa become Yoga? Gandhiji seems to 
ask himself and he gets this reply. 

Let us now go into a few details, and understand what 
Gandhiji means by this ‘renunciation of the fruits of action,’ that 
is to him the central, the basic theme of the Gita. He states: 
“This is the centre round which the Gita is woven. This 
renunciation is the central sun, round which devotion, know- 
ledge and the rest resolve like planets.’”? He does not very clearly 
and in details elaborate what he here means by renunciation. 
But his theory goes some how on these lines. It is very clear 
that wherever the soul is embodied, that is, wherever there is 
a body with life, action is unavoidable. The Gita specifically 
states that: 


q fe afeaerratt arg fasted | 
(Really, even for a moment, noone can stand without performing 


any action). The result of this is that even if man becomes 
intent on non-action, his nature will force him to act— 
sataecat fratentts (%¢-48) 

(Your nature will force you to action). The next fact is that 
wherever there is action, there is taint or sin. If we were to 
put it a little differently, all action good or bad, binds man to 
worldly attachment and keeps him tied to the world while self- 
realization is the highest goal to be attained and it can be 


attained only if man’s soul is free and light enough to rise 
to the highest. That is the reason why Arjuna is told, 


ayafarar sar fareayat wars | 

(O Arjuna, the Vedas are subject to the three Gunas, while you 
should attain to a state above the Gunas). A problem arises for 
man. Action is unavoidable, and all action binds. What is a 
man to do then? To put in the words of Gandhiji: ‘There 
must be action where there is body. Not one embodied being is 
exempt from labour. . . Every action is tainted, be it so trivial. 
So, what is the way out? The way out is renouncing the fruits 
of action, i.e., performing all acts with a consciousness first 
that our right is only to action and not to the fruit thereof, 
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arvaataareed AT HOY Hara | (2-vy) 


and next, performing all actions in a spirit of dedication to the 
Lord and yet a stage higher, man performing all acts just in a 
spirit of becoming an instrument in the hands of God. To put again 
in the words of Gandhiji: ‘‘And yet all religions proclaim that it 
is possible for man, by treating the body as the temple of God, 
to attain freedom. . .”’ How can the body be made the temple of 
God?” In other words, how can one be free from action 1.e., 
from the taint of sin? The Gita has answered the question in 
decisive language: ‘‘By desireless action; by renouncing fruits of 
action; by dedicating all activities to God, i.e., by surrendering 
oneself to Him body and soul.”? Thus, unlike Vallabha who stresses 
that Bhakti-marga is the supreme path for the final realization, 
Gandhiji like Tilak accepts that the path of Karma-yoga, known by 
him as the path of renunciation of. the fruits of action, is 
the final and unavoidable path that leads to self-realization. No 
doubt there is some glaring and interesting difference of opinion 
between Tilak and Gandhiji, but we shall take up that problem 
later. If we were to study the view of Gandhiji a little further, 
it is clear to him that this state of renunciation of fruits of actions 
is a state in which man rises by slow but sure steps in such a 
way that ultimately he comes to a stage when he does not re- 
nounce action. He still practises the highest possible renuncia- 
tion in that even when the acts, he is as good as not acting 
because his actions are such that they do not bind him. They 
cease to bind him because he has got over his personal interest, 
his attachment to the fruit by a spirit of dedication not only of 
fruits, but also of all activities to God. This is possible only 
by complete self-surrender. When a man like Arjuna, advised 
by Krishna in the words: 


wag at araceg uta ate free | 


(Keep your mind attentive only on Me and engross your Buddhi 
also in Me,) acts accordingly, he will consciously work only 
for God and in the name of God. To Gandhiji, only such a man 
is a Yogi and his attitude is as it is explained in Gita 4.18 thus: 


ahora T: TeaeHAiT A HH A: | 

a qfearaqag a Ua HEPAT UI 
(He who sees inaction in action and action in inaction, is 
enlightened among men, he is a yogi, he has done all he need 


to do.) On this Gandhiji notes: ‘‘The action of him who, 
though ever active, does not claim to be the doer, is inaction, and 
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the ‘inaction’ of him, who, though outwardly avoiding action, is 
always building castles in his own mind, is action. The en- 
lightened man who has grasped the secret of action knows that 
no action proceeds from him, all proceeds from God and hence 
he selflessly remains absorbed in action. He is the true Yogi... . 
The soul’s natural progress is towards selflessness and purity and one 
might therefore, say that the man who strays from the path of purity 
strays from selflessness.’’5° Gandhiji’s view about renunciation would 
be very nicely explained in the words of Nagaraja Rao: “It is 
not world-negation, but is self-negation. It is not freedom from 
action but freedom in action.’’>! Thus the final goal of a man 


who cultivates this spirit is to come to a stage when his experience 
1S: 


AAA TATA TAT ETT | 

Tat TT Weel TAHAAATPAAT 1) (¥—-2v) 
(The offering of sacrifice is Brahman; the oblation is Brahman; it 
is offered by Brahman in the fire that is Brahman; thus he whose 
mind is fixed on acts dedicated to Brahman must needs pass on to 
Brahman.) The highest stage of self-rise is that of feaasst or 
fared, also known as we and atit. The attitude of such 
a man who he has got over all desires and all attachment, is 
to remain unruffed, firm like a stone under all odds, all joys and 
sorrows in life. Gandhijiin his notes on 14-23 to 25 states: ‘“The 
difference between a stone and a gunatita is that the latter has 
full consciousness and with full knowledge he shakes himself free 
from the bonds that bind an ordinary mortal. He has, asa 
result of his knowledge, achieved the repose of a stone. Like the 
stone, he is witness, but not the doer of the activities of the gunas 
or prakriti.’’>? 


It is natural that when one starts on this path that is hard 
to tread, he starts with his svadharma that he has to resort to in 
a spirit of absolute Anasakti. Svadharma is what man gets by 
birth, by heritage and inherent culture and that is the best course 
of action to start with. So has Gandhiji explained in his notes 
on 2.37 with reference to 2.31 


caqnata araea a fanftagueta | 
gaits aaresaismcafara a farad i 


(Again seeing thine own duty, thou shouldst not shrink from it; 
for there is no higher good for a Kshatriya than a rightous war.) 
‘‘Krishna reminds Arjuna that a Kshatriya may not flinch from a 
fight which comes unsought,’’*? and on the same lines, com- 
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menting on 18-47, Gandhiji states: ‘The central teaching of the 
Gita is detachment, abandonment of the fruits of action.” Ulti- 
mately and in its highest state, this leads one to total surrender 
of ones full personality to divine will, to God. The next step to 
this is what Gandhiji calls self-realization, And there would be 
room for this abandonment of the fruits of action; if one were to 
prefer one’s own duty to another’s. Therefore one’s own duty is said 
to be better than another’s. ‘It is the spirit in which duty is per- 
formed that matters, and its unattached performance is its own 
reward.’ Similarly he writes: ‘‘We see others as we are. Hence 
the central teaching of the Gita is, acquisition of the capacity to 
see things with detachment as perfect as it is humanly possible.’ 
Following his own ideology, he emphasises service to humanity, 
social welfare etc., as unattached Karma. He even traces the great 
importance of physical labour or bread labour in the Gita and so 
on. But we shall refer to these ina later chapter when we discuss 
the implications of Anasaktiyoga as Gandhiji understood them. 


(vii) Jnana and Bhakti necessary stages in Anasakti. 


After stressing this Anasakti as ‘matchless remedy’ Gandhiji 
accepts in his Anasaktiyoga: ‘But desirelessness or renunciation 
does not come for the mere talking about it. It is not attained 
by intellectual feat. It is attainable only by a constant heart- 
churn. Right knowledge is necessary for attaining renunciation 
.. . Inorder that knowledge may not run riot, the author of the 
Gita has insisted on devotion accompanying it, and has given 
it the first place. Knowledge without devotion will be like a 
misfire.’ Thus, it is clear that to Gandhiji the order of the 
three paths comes to (i) Action in a spirit of renunciation, (11) 
Bhakti and (iti) Jnana. He states: ‘“The Gita contains the gospel 
of work, the gospel of Bhakti or devotion, the gospel of Jnana 
or knowledge. Life should be a harmonious whole of these three. 
But gospel of service is the basis of all... > Here Gandhiji 
follows his own theory and interpretes this Karma as service. And 
Gandhiji is of firm opinion on this and states in clear cut terms 
that ‘“‘but such knowledge and devotion, to be true, have to 
stand the test of renunciation of fruits of action.” Gandhiji em- 
phasies this on the strength of the verse: 


aang fe afafearfeaat: saratet: | 

wrpauenarta ager adaefa i (3-Re) 
(For through action alone Janaka and others achieved perfection; 
even with a view to the guidance of mankind thou must act.) 
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King Janaka was a liberated soul and he was at that mental 
stage when he could say: 


fafserai caaaat + 8 aefa fasaa | 


(When Mithila is burning, nothing belonging to Me, burns.). 
He yet went on with his work. Gandhiji therefore says: ‘But the 
Gita says: No one has attined his goal without action. Even men 
like Janaka attained salvation through action. If even I were 
lazily to cease, the world would perish. How much more necessary 
then for the people at large to engage in action ?’¢ It is true that 
Gandhiji’s view finds full support in the verses: 


ana fe afafearferat: warHTeT: | (3-20) 
(For through action alone Janaka and others achieved perfection), 
and 


TH oratfer actea fag stag fees 
aTaTaTAH aaa Fd Ca aT HAT 1 (2-22) 


(For me O Partha, there is naught to do in the three worlds, 
nothing worth gaining that I have not gained; yet I am ever 
in action,) and even though Gandhiji does not refer to the other 
verses, he will also get ample support in 


vat watt forcha + A TAS earl 
afa at atstusratia wafaat a qgad i (vey) 


(Actions do not affect Me, nor am I concerned with the fruits 
thereof. He who recognizes Me as such is not bound by actions), 
and | : 

ua aicat Ha HH Gaehe qe: | 


HE PAF TEATTA Ya: Jade HAA 1 (¥-24) 


(Knowing this did men of old, desirous of Freedom perform 
action; do thou then, just as they did—the men of old in days 
gone by,) and, 


PTAA PAN ATA Aaa Haat fag: i ( %¢-2) 


(Renunciation of actions springing from selfish desire is known 
as Samnyasa by the seers,) and, 


fara T aaa: PAITT ATTTAT 1 ( ¥c-w) 


(It is not right to renounce one’s allotted task.) It does not be- 
come necessary for Gandhiji to distort the meaning of these verses 
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as Shankara has done by stressing that here the importance of 
Karma is stressed only for aragte (4.15) because it is only a means 
to @agtg (3.20), and Janaka resorted to ## only till he had not 
attained to siddhi (3.20) and so on. Here we may note the clari- 
fication given by Shri Aurobindo: ‘‘All works in their totality find 
their culmination and completeness in the knowledge of the 
Divine. a@ walfas a am gaaradi They are not an 
absolute, but the way to supreme knowledge.’’>? The view of 
Gandhiji can be explained on these lines. 


(viii) Salvation of Gita 


Gandhiji does not fight for or about words. He does not 
mind calling self-realization awagaa what others know as_ salva- 
tion (ata). He sticks to his view that just as for erate, for 
qiaaiiaia and ateaitita also, renunciation of action in the spirit of 
renunciation of the fruit of action is unavoidably necessary. 
In other words, all men in this world must necessarily become 
aaiaat while they constantly resort to their Svadharma in a 
spirit of renunciation. ‘This is to establish that'no one can give 
up action, while one has to cultivate the spirit of action. 
Gandhiji makes use ofthe facts of human life, unavoidable stark 
realities of life with regard to Karma and creates his citadel of 
Anasakti and Karma on it. Only this path elevates and ultimately 
sublimates man’s personality, his Self. He does not say in so 
many words but accepts the basic tenet of the Upanishads that all 
men on earth struggle for liberation, all are therefore Atma-Kama 
as Brihadaranyaka Upanishad will state. He states: ‘‘I do believe that 
it is possible for every human being to become perfect. It is 
necessary for all to aspire after perfection, even as God is perfect.’’*8 
The Gita shows the best and in the opinion of Gandhiji the 
only right path to man in his progress towards the Divine. States 
Gandhiji: ‘“The extreme of means is salvation —salvation of the 
Gita is perfect peace,”’ and, ‘“Then how is one to be free from the 
bondage of action even though he may be acting? The manner in 
which the Gita has solved the problen is, to my knowledge, uni- 
quie,’? and ‘*This is the unmistakable teaching of the Gita. He 
who gives up only the reward rises.’? So, this is, in the opinion 
of Gandhiji, the path of supreme bliss, of prfect peace, of salva- 
tion. Krishna —the supreme God incarnate is showing the path 
of perfect peace or eternal peace to Arjuna, the representative of 
men in conflict with regard to right and wrong in life, with regard 
to duty in life. 


ee 
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(ix) Religion of Man in the Gita 


All this discussion brings us to the fact that even though 
religion, ethics and philosophy are one and indivisible in the opi- 
nion of the scriptures of Hindu life and culture, and Gandhiji also 
tends to accept the same view, to him the Gita is primarily a 
work of religion and ethics. In this connection, quite interesting 
is the view of Kalelkar, a staunch follower of Gandhijianda pro- 
miniant Gandhiaite: ‘‘Actually, the Gita isnot a book of religion 
but much more than that. I have always felt that the day the 
Gita has to act as a work on religion, it has lost its natural, living 
atmosphere.’°? Then only is it a work on philosophy—philoso- 
phy ofcourse from the point of view of the Hindus. According 
to Gandhiji the religion of the Gita is Karma-yoga of life and its 
ethics is that of cultivation of a spirit of renunciation by renounc- 
ing the fruit of actions performed. In this religion man starts 
with Svadharma and gradually with the spirit to be cultivated, goes 
on sublimating his notion of Karma, and ulitmately comes to a 
stage of complete surrender of all actions to God, a total disa- 
ppearance of the ego and strict adherence to the spirit of renuncia- 
tion. Ethics thus combined with religion leads to philosophy in 
form of visioning of God or self-realization. Thus, the order of 
the importance of the three in Gandhiji is ethics followed by 
religion, followed by philosophy, and ofcourse ulimately they 
form a unity, an identity. To put in his own words: “‘In my 
opinion the author of the Gita has dispelled this delusion. He 
has drawn no line of demaraction between salvation and worldly 
prusuits. On the contrary he has shown that religion must not 
rule even our worldly pursuits. I have felt that the Gita teaches 
that what cannot be followed in our day-to-day practice cannot 
be called religion. Thus, according to the Gita, all acts that 
are incapable of being performed without attachment are taboo. 
This golden rule saves mankind from many a pitfalls. According 
to this interpretation murder, lying, dissoluteness and the like 
must be regarded as sinful and therefore taboo. Man’s life then 
becomes simple, and from that simpleness springs peace.’ Peace 
is the ultimate goal and it means self-realization. This peace is 
to be attained by the sublimation of man’s personality, his Atman 
into Divinity, and this is possible by Anasaktiyoga or Karma-yoga 
that is supported by and therefore ultimately identified with 
Bhakti and Jnana. Here it is that ethics, religion and philosophy 
form an identity. He has further elaborated the same point 
when he says that: “The Gita is not theoretical treatise. It is a 
living but silent guide whose directions one has to understand 
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by patient striving,’® and ‘‘The Gita is a pure religious discourse 
given without any embellishment. It simply describes the pro- 
egress of the pilgrim soul towards the supreme goal. Therefore, there 
is no question of selection,’’®! and ‘‘If Hindu students may not 
read the Gita, they may not read any religious work at all.’’® 
To Gandhiji, who sought comfort, guidance and solace from the 
Gita in everyday life as also in the midst of all conflicts and 
sorrows, the Gita was the work that enhanced man’s joy of life, 
his enthusiasm, his sense of living in a certain peculiar way. The 
Gita taught man to become a pilgrim of progress by following its 
religion and ethics and the consequent refusal to treat the world 
just as an illusion. The Gita taught man to lead to better, higher, 
progressive life, it taught him how to live as a human being. 
The Gita is a work for all humanity, for all time with its unique 
religion of life. Gandhiji has described this religion in this man- 
ner: ‘“The Gita inculcates upon them the duty of perseverence 
in the face of seeming failure. It teaches us that we have a 
right to actions only but not to the fruits thereof and that success 
and failure are one and the same thing at bottom. It calls 
upon us to dedicate ourselves body, mind and soul, to pure 
duty, and not become mental voluptuaries at the mercy of 
chance desires and undisciplined impulses,’’® 

Beatrice Lamb asks: ‘‘What then is Hinduism?’’ And she 
answers the question thus : ‘“The only possible answer is that it 
is a wide variety of beliefs held together by an attitude of 
mutual tolerance and by the characteristically Hindu conviction 
that all approaches to God are equally valid.’’®* When we in the 
words of the old sages say, g% afgm agat aetea | (Trtuh or God 
is one and the learned describe it in a variety of ways) and 
aazataeen: wad aft nesta 1 (Salutation to all the Gods goes 
to Keshava) and when the Gia states ) 

| aa At aed aTieasa wsaeISA | (¥-22) 
(In whatever way men resort to Me, even so do I render to 
them,) and, 

qafgataneara ataaisars FI 
TAA ATES CA AA AMTISMAATA I! 
(Gita 10-41) 

(Whatever is glorious, beautiful and mighty, know thou that all 
such has issued from a fragment of My splendour,) the typical 
Hindu approach finds expression. Gandhiji could read the 
same catholic attitude in the Gila and therefore accepted the 
Gita as the basic religious scripture of the Hindus. He could find 
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that the Gita combined the problems of this life with the life here- 
after, in fact, according to the Gita, this life plus that life is life, 
and that explains the Hindu attitude to religion in these words: 
“The great purpose in life should be to enhance spiritual values 
to free the spirit from the drag of matter, to realise the 
spirit within one’s self.’ Gandhiji has shown that this general 
tendency of Hindu religion is the very basis of the Gita 
and that is exactly what he reads in the Gita. Emile Durkheim 
defines religion in these words: ‘‘A religion is a unified system 
of belifes and practices relative to sacred things, that is to say, 
things set apart and for hidden beliefs and practices which 
united into one single moral community called a church, all 
those who adhere to them.’ But the concept of religion is 
far wider than this in Hinduism in general and in the Gita in 
particular. That is the reason why Gandhiji felt that the 
Gita is a religious work of daily reference and it shows that religion 
is associated with all its sacred practices and its lofty ethics, with 
all acts in life. Hinduism has taken for granted through its expe- 
rience of men, culture and inheritance what some westerners come 
to generalise on the basis of their study thus: ‘‘ ... religion is and 
seems likely to remain an inevitable part of human life.” 
Gandhiji has rightly stressed the point that the religion of the 
Gita makes man a real hero in life,a real Yogi, an ideal Satyagrahi, 
though submitting his entire self in all humbleness before God the 
Supreme. This is in line with what Yinger says about religion: 
‘Religion then can be defined as a system of beliefs and practices 
by means of which groups of people struggle with these ulimate 
problems of human life. It is the refusal to captiulate to death, 
to give in the face of frustration, to allow hostility to tear apart 
one’s human association.’’® Gandhiji’s religion as derived from 
the Gita will be ready to accept this in essence, though he would 
insist that the religion of the Gta reveals the struggles of entire 
humanity, not only with the ultimate problems of human life, 
but with all problems of human life. 


(x) Stress of Renunciation 


Remarkable in this context is Gandhiji’s stress on renuncia- 
tion. He wants men, as devotees of the Gita, to cultivate a spirit of 
constant activity together with mental renunciation. This is a 
state of wea in *A and it is here that he is diametrically oppo- 
sed to Shankara. Shankara’s reading of the Gita shows that 
Karmas, even Karma-yoga in a spirit of detachment is neces- 
sary only upto a certain stage, upto a certain limit beyond which 
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once the soul rises, it indulges in Jnana. Gandhiji is emphatic 
and clear in his conviction that in the Gita Karma without 
any attachment to fruit is the basic need for all men, whether 
Bhaktas or Jnanins. Gandhiji clarifies in Anasaktiyoga: ‘“The 
Samnyasa of the Gita will not tolerate complete cessation of all acti- 
vity. The samnyasa of the Gita is all work and yet no work.’ Karma 
is not to be renounced but attachment to fruit and so, while 
Shankara’s is renunciation from life, Gandhiji’sis renunciation im 
life. The advantage is that the attitude embraces this as 
also the other life, the life of the society as also the ultimate rise 
of man’s soul. Gandhiji further clarifies the point when he states 
that: ‘‘But renunciation of fruit in no way means indifference to 
the result. In regard to every action one must know the result 
that is expected to follow, the means there to, and the capacity for 
it. He, who, being equipped, is without desire for the result, and 
is yet wholly engrossed in the due fulfilment of the task before 
him, is said to have renounced the fruits of his actions.’ He 
believes that this is the real purushartha of man in life. Let every 
man worry the least for himself and worry more for others, for the 
society, for the world. Let man’s ego gradually widen itself and 
ultimately become as wide as the universe. Once egoism is lost, 
man is in the greatest happiness, in greatest freedom. When Gan- 
dhiji gives this view, he is not opposed to Manu who states 
that: : 


STAAAT T HATA A AASTAHTAAT | 
aTeat fe aarfara: wears afer: 1 


(Being engrossed in Kama is not praiseworthy and at the same time 
absence of Kama is not possible in this world. The rise of the 
Vedas is due to Kama and so is the Karma-yoga of the Vedas,) and, 


wate Ket FA TacHAey Bhreay | 


(Whatever work a man does is the work of Kama.) But as this is 
the reality of human life, while Manu states in contribution that 
man should behave decently, normally, justly and morally in 
the midst of desires (#14), and become immortal, the approach 
of Gandhiji differs in this that the desires of man should be 
gradually sublimated so that they gradually cease to be selfish 
and personal and grow as desires for doing good to others, to 
humanity at large. The ideal of Gandhiji’s life was: 
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TS PIA Uses FT CaM ATTTHAT | 
Ta Saetaat ATPoTaTaTisarearay I 
(I desire no kingdom, not Svarga, not Moksha. I desire the des- 
truction of the suffering of beings that are afflicted with sorrow.) 
This was possible only through this spirit of renunciation. 
But to make this spirit firm, Gandhiji says in Anasakatiyoga: ‘‘Again 
let noone consider renunciation to mean want of fruit for the 
renouncer. The Gita reading does not warrant such a meaning. 
Renunciation means absence of hankering after fruit. As a 
matter of fact, he who renounces reaps a thousandfold.’’ The 
emphasis is on renunciation becoming a mental attitude. Gandhiji 
has not explained how he gets a thousandfold, but from the con- 
text it is clear that the renouncer reaps in two ways: (i) The 
impersonal satisfaction that he derives from the service to society 
and service to humanity at large, and (11) The elimination of his 
ego by slow but sure steps and his going nearer and nearer to 
self-realization, to come to a stage when his only consciousness, 
to tell in the words of the Gita, would be, 


TAU AASlsAaA At TAM FAA | 

Fala Ia Wag TAHATATAAT I 
(The offering of sacrifice is Brahman; the oblation is Brahman; it is 
offered by Brahman in the fire that is Brahman; thus he whose 
mind is fixed on acts dedicated to Brahman must needs pass on 
to Brahman.) ‘This attitude develops as a result of following the 
instruction given to Arjuna by Krishna that: 


aaa wa aracea ate afe fracas 

faafacafa aeaa aa Hed FT AMT: UW ( k2-C) 
(On Me set thy mind, on Me rest thy conviction; thus without 
doubt shalt thou remain only in Me hereafter.) We know 
that Buddha, Janaka, Shankara, Vallabha, Gandhiji and Auro- 
bindo etc., were such great Karma-yogins who acted in life in the 
most impersonal manner, with full detachment and with their 
lofty and noble mental renunciation, performed their actions in 
greatest of enthusiasm. Their lives were a unique saga of constant 
activity. This is the great good of Gandhiji’s ideas of renuncia- 
ciation as he read in the Gita. This is his orginality of inter- 
pretation. 
(xi) Truth and Ahimsa 


Naturally and in a logical sequence Gandhiji comes to the 
view that for a man who constantly practises this sortof renun- 
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ciation and who constantly rises in renunciation, the basic truths 
of life should be Truth and Ahimsa. He agrees that the Guta 
is not written to preach Ahimsa, but ‘‘the Gita had to deliver the 
message of renunciation of fruit of one’s actions.’ But Gandhiji 
takes for granted that as ‘‘it was an accepted and primary duty 
even in the Gita age,’ the Gita accepts Ahimsa as the basic fact 
and teaching of life. He has given so many different statements 
at different times to express this view. He is fully conscious 
that in the work as it is, Arjuna through attachment and 
working of the ego was forgetting his duty as a KXshatriya to 
fight the battle, that it is the intention of Krishna to inspire 
him to fight the battle, that Krishna reveals his Viratarupa 
to Arjuna and orders him to kill his enemies, that at the 
end, when Arjuna says #f¢eq aa aa (I shall act up to your words), 
it means that he is going to fight this battle and so on. It is 
clear therefore that when Gandhiji says that the Gita accepts the 
basic principle of Ahimsa, he is making a rather bold statement. 
We will analyse the problem in a later chapter. Here we would just 
state that Gandhii comes to this view exactly in continuation of his 
line of thinking and analysis. He says in Anasakatiyoga: ‘“Thinking 
along these lines, I have felt that in trying to enforce in one’s life 
the central teaching of the Gita, one is bound to follow Truth 
and Ahimsa. When there is no desire for fruit, there is no tem- 
ptation for untruth or Himsa. Take any instance of untruth or 
violence, and it will be found that at its back was the desire 
to attain to cherished end.’’ He also contends and rightly too, in 
accordance with his theory that experience and action are the 
proper way of knowing reality and secret of the doctrine of 
Scriptures. It is said that araw: saat ad: (The first duty 
is good action) and this araw will lead to a better understanding 
and appreciation of the scriptural doctrines. When Gandhiji 
differs from the interpretations given by others, he boldly and 
honestly gives his views. ‘The views are shaped by his under- 
standing plus experience. He has the support of the famous 
definition of Dharma in the Manusmnti— 


facie: afat: afg: facraeverttta: | 
geaaradaa: At THed frateagt 1 (2-2) 


that we have referred to earlier in this chapter. Similar is the 
view of Aristotle: ‘‘He is best who acts on his own convictions, 
while he is second best who acts in obedience to the counsel of 
others.’’®’? He therefore rightly contends that ‘‘But after 40 years 
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of unremitting endeavour fully to enforce the teaching of the Gita 
in my own life, I have, in all humility, felt that perfect renun- 
ciation is impossible without perfect observance of Ahimsa in every 
shape and form.’? And if he gives a view entirely different from 
that of others, it is mainly due to the peculiar style of the Gita 
in addition to the approaches of the different Shastrakaras. Gandhiji 
has known through his reading that various scholars have derived 
varied meanings from this ‘great religious poem’. He seeks the 
reason therefore and comes to the conclusion that: ‘‘The deeper 
you dive into it, the richer the meaning you get. It being meant 
for the people at large, there is pleasing repetition. With every 
age the important words will carry new and expanding mean- 
ings. But its central teaching will never vary. The seeker is at 
liberty to extract from this treasure any meaning he likes so as to 
enable him to enforce in his life the central teaching.”®& How 
nicely this goes with the definition of Vidya as we get it in the 
Manusmriti, 


faa avarrncare atatacdsfeq tet AT | 
AAA At ATat: Fart eat ayaa 11 (2-2 2%) 


to which we have referred earlier. We will ofcourse have to analyse 
the problem and examine how far this view of Gandhiji is in 
line with the view of the Gita, but that will be done in a later 
chapter. Here for our purpose of analysis, it will be sufficient 
to note that Gandhiji, through his own reading and experience 
in following the teaching of the Gita in life, comes to the 
conclusions that: 


(i) |The main purpose of the Gita is to lay down the path 
of self-realization, and not to preach the doctrine of 
Ahimsa. 


(ii) Still Ahimsa that was an earlier doctrine is taken for 
granted as the basic doctrine of life following this central 
teaching of the Gita. 


(iii) Experience and observance have convinced him that 
perfect renunciation is impossible without perfect Ahimsa. 


(iv) This would be in line with the stand of Gandhiji that 
the Mahabharata is an allegorical poem and the charac- 
ters in the Gita as also the battle are only symbolical 
and in reality they indicate that ‘“The human body is 
the battle-field where the eternal duel between Right 


and Wrong goes on.’’? 
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(v) As we willsee ata later stage, the feaqma, FAA, WAT, 
qendtat etc., described and defined in the Gita are more 
or less similar and for all, the final approach shall 
be that of absolute Ahimsa. 


(xii) An Ideal Devotee 


Gandhiji establishes in his peculiar doctrine of Anasakti and 
renunciation that Jnana, Bhakti and Karma are “entirely dependent 
on and governed by the doctrine of Anasakti.”’ Faith and devotion 
were the very basis of Gadhiji’s life, and it was natural of him to 
be enamoured of the Adhyayas that deal with Bhakt in the 
Gita. He specifically stated that: ‘“Then, as you are aware, I 
have, for years past, been swearing by the Bhagavad Gita, and 
have said that it answers all my difficulties and has been my 
Kamadhenu, my guide, my open sesame, on hundreds of moments 
of doubt and difficulty. I cannot recall a single occasion when it has 
failed me.’’? This happened because of his perfect devotion and 
absolute faith in the greatness of the teaching of the Gita. Even though 
he read his life’s favourite doctrine of Anasaktiin the Gita and took 
Karma to be the very basis of life, he contended that Bhakti was the 
foundation on which the gradual cultivation of Anasakti and the 
elevation of Atma to the higher heights rested. Anasakti was 
ultimately for self-realization and this was to be attained on the 
path of Bhakti and ‘‘it requires a prayerful study before the 
Kamadhenu yields the rich milk she holds in her udders.’’”! It is due 
to this exactly that scholars are enamoured of Gandhiji’s definition 
of Bhakti, doctrine number two according to him in the Gita and 
Ranade therefore calls Gandhiji’s description of a devotee ‘sublime’ 
and adds that: ‘‘Neither in his work on the Bhagavad Gita nor 
probably anywhere else has Mahatma Gandhi described the quali- 
fication of a devotee in the manner in which he has done here. 
It is a superb illustration of what a devotee ought to be. Not 
merely does he gather together utterances from the Bhagavad Gita 
but inserts some of his own reflections in order to present a full 
picture of a devotee.’’”? 


The first and the most remarkable thing that Gandhiji wants 
to lay down is that Bhakti is not external, it has nothing to do 
with externals. It is an inner experience of a devotee of unstinted 
faith in God and it guides his unconscious and conscious attempt 
to strengthen his faith and act according to the divine will, to 
keep God ever in the heart and to act with Him as the witness. 
Gandhiji is not opposed to the use of the externals as he is not 
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opposed to idol-worship, even though he states that idols create 
no sense of respect in his heart. He states in the present con- 
text that: ‘‘A devotee may use, ifhe likes, rosaries, forehead marks, 
make offerings, but these are no test of his devotion.”? Gandhiji 
would permit these as necessary only as means to enhance inner 
faith, concentration and experience. If these help the 
devotee to deepen his experience of Bhakti, to concentrate on the 
divine and thus to take him nearer to God, he has no_ objection 
against their use. But Gandhiji would insist that these are not for 
show, not superfluities, not ends in themselves. They should not 
reveal the popular notion of Bhakti as ‘‘soft-hearteness, telling beads 
and the like” and lead one to disdain “to do even a loving service lest 
the telling of beads etc., might be interrupted.’ Bhakti is an inner 
experience to keep man firm in his action and gradually to raise 
high his concept of Anasakti so that ultimately he comes to 
a stage, the final blessed stage, when he continues to act in a 
spirit of absolute surrender by body, mind and heart to God. 
Anasakti cannot develop if it has not this impetus as the basis. 
Bhakti thus gives an impetus to Anasakti and keeps man constantly 
on the right path, the path of God. Gandhiji cannot conceive 
of Bhakti that is devoid of Anasakti, or, as we would like to put 
it, that is not subsidiary to Anasakti and ever helpful in it. He 
specifically states and in very clear terms that: ‘But such know- 
ledge and devotion to be true, have to stand the test of renun- 
ciation of fruits of action.’’ In actual fact, Bhakti is constant 
activity in a spirit of extreme goodness. Man on one side con- 
stantly goes on practising activity in a spirit of detachment and 
on the other side, goes on with the development of his personal- 
ity, his soul. A stage comes when man has cultivated that spirit 
of activity by which he submits at the feet of God, not only 
fruits of activity, not only activities themselves, but his entire self. 
He then comes to a stage of total elimination of the ego, when 
his experience is that his activities, their fruits and his entire 
self, everything, is for God and only for God. This will happen to 
be also the highest stage of Bhakti. It is the stage about which 
Krishna says: 
waar Fat a at facet Soa | 
TSA TAA A AKITA: AAT: WU (22-2) 


(Those I regard as the best yogins who,riveting their minds on 
Me, ever attached, worship me, with the highest faith,) and, 
ZX rath attr ahs Aaa ACTA: | 
qaqa AM At AAT SITAT tt ( 2X-&) 
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(But those who, casting all their actions on Me, making Me their 
all in all, worship Me with the meditation of undivided devo- 
tion,) and, 


que AHSAt AAAATCATTAT | 
warta a facreart azaraferaarara tl ( £2-) 


(Of such, whose thoughts are centered on Me, O Partha, I be- 
come ere long the Deliverer from the ocean of this world of 
death.) 


And that is why Arjuna is instructed 


wag wa aracea Ufa afte fraare | 
frafasafa weita aq sed 7 Waa: it (8-2¢) 


(On Me set thy mind, on Me rest thy conviction; thus without doubt 
shalt thou remain only in Me hereafter.) It can therefore be 
clearly seen, that according to Gandhiji the highest stage of Bhakti 
and the highest stage of Anasakti are one and the same. The two 
are mutually dependent and mutually complementary. A man who 
practises Anasakti is essentially a Bhakta of the ideal of Gandhiji. 
Of Gandhiji it is said by Vincent Sheean: ‘‘He wanted to be 
good, to live the good life, and goodness was for him very much 
associated and almost identical with innocence’? (Mahatma 
Gandhi-15). It was natural that such a man should be a 
great devotee of God the incarnate that he worshipped as Truth; 
it is too well-known that the cardinal doctrine of Gandhiji was 
‘Truth is God’. He therefore gives a unique definition of 
Bhakta thus: ‘‘He is the devotee. ..who has a_ disciplined 
reason.” It is natural of him to state: ‘‘Such devotion is incon- 
sistent with the existence at the same time of strong attach- 
ments.”? In a way Anasakta and Bhakta are identical, or, to put it 
otherwise, Anasakta is essentially a Bhakta and a Bhakta is essen- 
tially an Anasakta. We can see how original Gandhiji is here in 
his emphasis. His greatest contribution towards the interpretation 
of the Gita is his doctrine of Bhakti. It finds ample of support 
in the Gita even though some element of reading personal views 
in the Gita does exist, as we will examine at a later stage. 


Conclusion 


We have taken this rather detailed view of Gandhiji’s small 
introduction ‘‘Anasaktiyoga’’ because in this simple article, Gandhiji 
has been a man of few words, he writes almost in an aphoristic 
style. As we go deep and think, we find that the article is 
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only apparently simple. We have analysed his views on the Gita 
with the help also of so many other statements and writings of 
his on the Gita. 


Acharya Kripalani is right when he states that Gandhiji is 
not a systematic thinker and on any subject, he has not given a 
fully systematic and consistent philosophy. He explains clearly 
to state that: ‘He is pre-eminently a man of action and is right- 
ly called a Karmayogin. It may not therefore be possible to find 
in his speeches, writings and action any logical or philosophical 
system. In this he is like the prophets and reformers of old.”% 
We may not call him a philosopher in this sense, and surely he 
did not claim to be one. There are repetitions and even 
contradictions in his views. But, it is clear that with every 
word that he uttered, scholars the world over thought and 
analysed and wondered, even his opponents admired him, and 
ofcourse the common masses followed him in utter devotion and 
accepted as word of God, every little sentence that he uttered. 
We have been able to see that unlike the other topics, here, 
in the interpretation of the Gita, he has adopted a certain ap- 
proach and has done so in consistency. Even those who do not 
agree with him concede that he has adopted a system and his 
interpretatation of the doctrine of the Gita evolves as a system. 
This is unlike anything else that he has written. He ofcourse 
claims that ‘‘What I have done is perfectly historical. I have 
followed in the footsteps of our forefathers,’’ and his finding is 
this: ‘‘I hold that the logical outcome of the teaching of the Gita 
is decidedly for peace at the price of life itself. Itis the highest 
apiration of the human species.’’?5 He thus claims to be logical 
and historical. He had also clarified his point when he stated 
that: ‘‘I have endeavoured in the light of a prayerful study of 
the other faiths of the world and, what is more, in the light of 
experience in trying to live the teaching of Hinduism as interpre- 
ted in the Gita, to give an extended but in no way strained mean- 
ing to Hinduism, not as buried in its ample scriptures, but as a 
living faith speaking like a mother to its aching child.’ Here he 
further claims that his approach is comparative and experimental 
and no doubt faith and devotion are the very basis of his approach. 
The analysis of the various important issues raised by Gandhiji in 
this Anasaktiyoga and in his other writings on the Gita will prove how 
far his claim stands in the interpretation. Here we draw a few 
very important conclusions on his interpretation. As we draw 
the conclusions, we will be in a position to state that while 
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Gandhiji in his various fields of activity and writing is not 
a systematic philosopher, the personality of Gandhiji in all acti- 
vity, thinking and writing is guided by a definite system of philo- 
sophy of life. This philosophy is derived from the Guta. 


(i) The first important and a basic factor is that Gandhiji 
has treated of the Gita as a work on religion, ethics and 
philosophy all comobined into one. Here, religion is 
Karma-yoga, ethics is Anasaktt and Bhakti and philosophy 
is Jnana as also self-realization after absolute submission 
of the Self to God. 


(ii) Religion, ethics and philosophy form an integral whole 
or an identity in the Gita in that for strictly following 
the law of Karma or Karma-yoga, Gandhiji lays greater 
stress on Anasakti, so much so that if we were not to 
say that the means has exactly become the end, it is 
almost the end. All this is for the constant rise of the 
soul, the gradual elimination of the ego and with full 
and firm state of renunciation in action, coming to the 
stage of self-realization. ‘This is eternal peace or Mukti. 


(iii) Jnana and Bhakti are both subsidiary to Karma and all 
the three are subsidiary to Anasakti, which means culti- 
vation of the spirit of non—activity or renunciation in the 
midst of constant activity that is accompanied by 
detachment. 

(iv) Gandhiji has laid great stress on renunciation that grad- 
ually enhances man’s personality, ennobles and subli- 
mates him even while he is in life. He wants man 
to become Anasakta even while he is in the midst of life 
and its activity. 


(v) The order of the three important paths is Karma, 

| Bhakti and Jnana. Gandhiji has stressed that just like 
a man following the path of Karma, the Bhakia and Fnanin 
should also practise detachment or renunciation of the 
fruits of action so that they lose nothing and gain 
hundredfold. 

(vi) To Gandhiji, Bhakta, fnani, Karma-yogi, Sthitaprajna, Tri- 
gunatita all are more or less one, almost identical and 
all perform actions constantly in a spirit of detach- 
ment. | 


(vii) Once a man cultivates this spirit of detachment, Truth 
and Ahimsa lead him to self-realization, 
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(viii) Gandhiji agrees that the Gita is written to preach detach- 
ment and not to spread the doctrine of Ahimsa. But 
Ahimsa is an earlier doctrine that the Gita takes for 
granted and accepts as the basic doctrine. 


(ix) This view rests on Gandhiji’s firm belief that the Maha- 
bharata, the war in the Gita etc., are to be taken as 
allegorical and that the forces of Pandavas and Kaura- 
vas symbolise the good and evil in human nature. 
The human heart is the battle-field on which a constant 
war is going on between these good and evil forces. 
Lord Krishna preaches the Gita to Arjuna not to justify 
physical warfare, but to teach Anasaktt. 


(x) Gandhiji has a peculiar view about Avatara. He is of 
the opinion that an Avatara or an incarnation of God is 
one who has performed extraordinary service to man- 
kind. The theory of Avatara symbolises man’s constant 
effort and struggle to become like unto God. In brief, 
it is a rise from down upwards and not vice-versa. 
His faith in Krishna is unstinted, but the Krishna of 
his heart is not the lover of the gopis, the diplomat, 
the killer of the demons and so on. Heis Lord of the 
universe, the Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of all, 
the inspirer of the Gita, the inpirer of millions of human 
beings; he is Yogeshvara. 


(xi) The Gita is a scripture not only for the Hindus but 
for humanity at large. Its spirit is large and eternal. 
It is Gandhiji’s spiritual guide, an unfailing mother, 
the work that helps him through all thick and thin of 
life, through all strifes, calamities and conflicts. It 
answers all his questions and never fails him. 


It might be possible to criticise Gandhiji here or there in one or 
the other aspect, in one or the other stand that he takes. We 
are to examine this criticism in a later chapter. But the fact re- 
mains that Gandhiji has derived immense strength and inspira- 
tion from the Gita and the greatness that he finds in the Gita has 
made him the great saint and prophet of peace that he is, 
through his constant effort to put into practice in life, the doc- 
trine that he reads in the Gita. This is his own reading of the 
doctrine of the Gita. Gandhiji is what he is because of what he 
readin the Gita. The result is that his own reading has its unique 
value because it reveals that inner strength of the Gita that can 
make a man that Gandhiji became. Shankara, Ramanuja and 
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many ancients as also Tilak and Aurobindo the moderns read 
their views in the Gita and derived immense satisfaction, the 
unique achara, supreme bliss from it. That is the value of this 
bold interpretation that is original in its own way. 
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FIVE 
ANASAKTIYOGA — AN ANALYSIS (Contd.) 


It would now be proper to discuss further four important 
aspects of Gandhiji’s interpretation of the Gita. These are: 


(1) Gandhiji’s conception of an ideal Bhakta; 

(2) Gandhiji’s conception of Samnyasa. 

(3) His conception of God in the Gita. 

(4) Gandhiji’s concept of Krishna and Avatara; 
Samnyast, Bhakta, Yogi, Trigunatita and so on. 


A clear idea about these only can give to us a perfect under- 
standing of Gandhiji’s conception of the doctrine of the Guta. 


(1) An Ideal Bhakta 


When Gandhiji says: ‘‘The Gita contains the gospel of 
work, the gospel of Bhakti or Devotion, and the gospel of Jnana 
or knowledge. Life should be a harmonious whole of these three,’’! 
he is not saying anything new. This is stated by other Acharyas 
and scholars. But, Gandhiji’s orginality lies in the great stress 
that he places on Karma-yoga, that he knows as ‘Gospel of Service.’ 
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It was the guiding principle of his life and he found it to be the basis 
in the Gita. He says: ‘‘The human body is meant for service, 
never for indulgence Renunciation is life. Idulgence _ spells 
death.”? Service to humanity has been the ideal of all saints 
and prophets of peace and so it is with Gandhiji. He 
therefore specifically states: ‘‘But the gospel of service is the 
basis of all, and what can be more necessary for those who want 
to serve the country than that they begin with the chapter 
enunciating the Gospel of work?’ His argument will find 
support in so many verses in the Gita that is Karma-yoga 
shastra. | 

Gandhiji conceives of Karma-yoga as  Anasaktiyoga. This is 
due to greater stress on the spirit at the back of the action rather 
than on the action itself. It applies to all men in all stages of 
life. One such man is the Bhakta, described in the 12th Adhyaya 
and also at some other places. Being a Vaishnava by birth and in- 
heritance and being a typical Vaishnava all through his life, naturally 
greater is the stamp of Bhakti than of Jnana on Gandhiji’s perso- 
nality. It is therefore rightly stated that: ‘“The Vaishnava mode of 
thinking made a permanent impression on Gandhiji’s mind in his 
early childhood. And his philosophy is more or less the Vaishnava 
philosophy. Though he is a Hindu, he is more a Vazshnava 
Hindu than a Shakta Hindu.’’* This can be particularly evidenced 
in the last three or four years of his life when he experienced a 
spirit to the full of complete dedication to the will of God and a 
spirit of absolute submission of all his activities to His will, with 
the keenest desire to act only as an instrument in His hands. 
This Bhakti of Gandhiji’s experience was mainly the outcome of 
his love for the Gita and the concept of Bhakti and Bhakta that he 
read in it. The concept comes more or less to this. 


(i) Gandhiji states that renunciation of the fruits of ones 
actions is the basic teaching of the Gita. Action is not to be avoided 
and cannot be avoided. For a man who follows the teaching of the 
Gita, Samnyasa is not actual renunciation of all action, it is renun- 
ciation of the fruits ofaction as Gandhiji states, and it is also renun- 
ciation of the mental attachment to fruit as we would add. So, 
becoming free from attachment to the fruit, which is freedom 
from all bondage and all sin, is the state of Akarma in the Gita. 
This is, becoming free from action, before one becomes fit to receive 
divine insight and spiritual knowledge. A question naturally arises 
as to how this state can be attained because, as Gandhiji says: 
“The detachment prescribed by the Gita is the hardest thing to 
achieve, and yet it is so absolutely necessary for perfect peace and 
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for the vision of both the little self and the greatest self.’’5 For 
this also, Gandhiji’s ideas are crystal clear. He says: “In other 
words, how can one be free from action, i.e., from the taint of 
sin? The Gita has answered the questionJin decisive language: 
‘By desireless action; by renouncing fruits of action; by dedicat- 
ing all activities to God, i.e., by surrendering oneself to Him 
body and soul. But desirelessness or renunciation does not come 
for the mere talking about it. Itis not attained by an intellectual 
feat. Right knowledge is necessary for attaining renunciation. 
... In order that knowledge may not run riot, the author of 
the Gita has insisted on devotion accompanying it, and has given 
it the first place.”’® So, Bhakti, in the opinion of Gandhiji finds the 
first place in the Gita and this is ofcourse after accepting the fact 
that Anasakta Karma is an unavoidable necessity applicable to all. 
Gandhiji therefore believes that all who are followers of God must 
necessarily cultivate a spirit of devotion, actually Gandhiji states 
almost that after Karma, Bhakti is necessary for all for success in 
their effort at the cultivation of the spirit of Samnyasa. 


(ii) The next important thing about this active Bhakti of 
Gandhiji’s concept is that it is essentially an inner urge and trait and 
man may or may not use external modes. Gandhijiis clear in saying 
that ‘‘The devotion of the Gita has the least to do with externals.’’7 
Gandhiji does not protest against the use of externals as he has 
not protested against idol-worship, even though he personally does 
not need either and has therefore scant respect for both. The 
common man may require these external modes for cultivation of 
concentration and so on. 


(iii) Yet the next thing to be noted about this Bhakti is 
that a real Bhakia is perfectly non-attached and cultivating a spirit 
of aac, looks on all as alike. With his Self above even 
Sattva Guna, he acts with his Self perfectly above dualities. He is 
thus a Sthitaprajna we might say. It is here that for Gandhiji 
Bhakta and Sthtraprajna are more or less one and the same. He 
thus possesses all the fine qualities as they are described in the 
verses 12.13 to 19. Arjuna is again in the 18th Adhyaya asked 
to become such a Bhakta— 

AAA AT AGHA AGIITAT THEHE | 

araaerfa aeat a ofastt feats Ai ( ¢¢-g4) 
and, 

qaqa TeasT ATH ALT AT | 

ae cat aaa eat Ara facarta ar Wa: i ( ¥c-§) 


ee ee ee ee a a 


a 


a 
4 
| 
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(“On Me fix thy mind, to Me bring thy devotion, to Me offer thy 
sacrifice, to Me make thy obeisance; to Me indeed shalt thou come; 
solemn is my promise to thee, thou art dear to Me.” 
“Abandon all duties and come to me, the only refuge. I will 
release thee from all sins; grieve not!’’) 


(iv) It is again important that such a real devotee is in- 
dulged in a constant striving to attain to self-realisation. Self- 
realisation is the ultimate goal for all men, conscious or unconsc- 
ious though they might be. For the fine way in which a devotee acts 
and behaves, the ultimate ideal is sublimation of his self to the 
highest goal of life, self-realization. This is the goal of the Gita, 
it is also that of an ideal Bhakta. Such Bhaktas constantly act in 
life with a spirit of detachment and in a spirit of total 
submission of the self and actions to God. For such Bhaktas 
the highest reward is promised in Adhaya 12, when we are told: 


ag aatfr patty fe aeaey AeqT: | 
TAIT AMT AT SAAT STAT 
qUTAS AHSA AAAATLATTAT | 

wate a fata wet aearafaaaarary 


maq at aracea ala ate faa | 
faafasafa weata ad Hed 7 Aa: tl 


(12.6 to 8) 


(‘‘But those who, casting all their actions on Me, making Me their 
all in all, worship Me with the meditation of undivided devotion, 
of such, whose thoughts are centred on Me, O Partha, I become 
ere long the deliverer from the ocean of this world of death.” 


“On Me set thy mind, on Me rest thy conviction; thus without 
doubt shalt thou remain only in Me hereafter.’’) 


Similar is the assurance given in 16.68-69. To put in Gandhiji’s 
words: ‘‘We must see that to be a real devotee is to realize oneself. 
Sef-realization is not somethingapart. . . The extreme of means 
is salvation — salvation of the Gita is perfect peace.’® 


(v) Gandhiji would go a step further and say that such a 
Bhakta will quite naturally be endowed with the knowledge of the 
Divine, though he might not make a show of it. But to such a 
Bhakta, even knowledge is a means and not the end. The do- 
minant factor in his life is devotion and that only. King Janaka 
was a muktatma and Gandhiji knows him as a Jnanin as also a 


G.-8 
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Bhakta and ofcourse he is a great Karma-yogi. The Gita has 
stated: 


aang fe afafentfeaar: wararer:.1 (2-Ro ) 


(For through action alone Janaka and others achieved perfection.) 
Actually the whole leaning of Gandhiji is to identify even Jnani 
with Bhakta as Bhakta with Sthitaprajna, though ultimately his 
own admiration is for Bhakti. After Anasakti-yoga, he reads the 
doctrine of Bhakti as the most dominant one in the Gita. 


(vi) A question might arise in our mind as to how best a 
Bhakta will remain engrossed in self-less service. What is the best 
detached service for a Bhakta? He recommends the Religion of 
service for such a man, and wants that even this service should 
be towards the lowly and the lost, the suppressed and the poverty- 
stricken. A famous verse tells us: 


aa fast: Tet afa WAT wayATATA | 
Saeaheaatt FJ AIT FETHA UI 


(Only persons with a small mind have these considerations—He is 
mine, he is an enemy etc.; but for large-hearted souls, the whole 
earth is a family,) and so, when a Bhakta looks upon the world as 
his family, naturally his ideal as expressed in this famous verse will 
be: 

qT tae BTA Usa T CaM ATTTATA | 

Tae Faacaa ATPoTAT AT TAT ATT 1 


(I do not hanker after a kingdom or svarga or moksha; I desire the 
removal of the sufferings of the beings afflicted with sorrow.) The 
idea is based on this and similar verses of the Gita: 


Ta OT He aa at a waa Wa=ele | 
age WRATaTAaT fH TATA: 1 (S—-2E) 


(Any offering of leaf, flower, fruit or water, made to Me in devo- 
tion, by an earnest soul, I lovingly accept.) 


Gandhiji states: ‘‘‘He who would be a Bhakta, therefore, must 
serve these by body, soul and mind. How can he who regards 
the ‘suppressed’ classes as untouchables serve them by the body?” 
Actually Gandhiji states that the Gita knows no untouchability 
because its attitude can be thus stated: 


AAAS A: Tafa a Teather 1 
(He is a real seer who visions all living beings as his own self,) 
and, the Gita states: 


i) = 
a a 
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at fe cat erotica Aste eq: TrTaAT: | 
ferat agarerat aareasfe arf ver af 1 (8-22) 


(For finding refuge in Me, even those who, though born of the 
womb of sin, women, vaishyas and shudras too, reach the supreme 


goal.) 


(vii) The next step is to prove that the path of Bhakti is 
actually the path of Karma. This is because active service and 
that too with perfect detachment, first in a spirit of service to 
others and then in the end in a spirit of devotion and total sub- 
mission to the Divine will, are the basis of Successful ideal Bhakti. 
All the best of men served the people and lived for the good of 
mankind, all the Avataras fought evil for protecting and upholding 
the good, not of their own selves, but of humanity at large. 
Krishna the Purna Avatara, who is God the supreme for his devo- 
tees, Divya Akara higher than Nirakara as Dasgupta suggests, cons- 
tantly remains active. Krishna says: 


TH Taifed acer fay wise fra | 
aTATATAT ATA TT Va A HAT I (3-22) 


(For Me O Partha, there is naught to do in the three worlds, no- 
thing worth gaining that I have not gained; yet I am ever in 
action,) and, as a result, he constantly worries about the welfare 
of the world, for uplift of Dharma, for the good of humanity and so 
on. He therefore says: 


qa wal fe weer torfraaia ATT | 
AIA THET TAIT AMTFASA I 
qhearra araat frat A EHATA | 
THACATTAT AT TAIT TT ATU (¢.9-c) 


(For whenever Right declines and Wrong prevails, then O Bharata, 
I come to birth. 
To save the righteous, to destroy the wicked, and to re-establish 
Right I am born from age to age.) 

(8.7-8) 
How much more Karma is necessary in the same spirit for a Bhakta! 
Gandhiji therefore finds Karma-yoga and Bhakti-yoga to be almost 
the same. 

He therefore states: ‘“The difference, between one who is a 
devotee of God and another who is not, is that the former is ac- 
tive in service of others, never gives up Truth in the midst of acti- 
vity and gradually overcomes his likes and dislikes .. .”? and 
‘Shri Krishna served the people all his life, he was a real servant 
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of the people. .... His whole life was an unbroken Gita of Karma,” 
and so, ‘In Bhagavadgita, Lord Krishna has shown the path 
of Bhakti which means the path of Karma.’’® This speaks for the 
very great importance that Gandhiji gives to Karma and the inter- 
nal unity that he conceives of among the paths of Karma, Jnana 
and Bhakti. His clear contention is that the basis of the whole life 
and therefore of all men in all stages and stations of life is in 
Karma and further thata real Karma-yogi should be both a Bhakta 
and a Jnani;a real Bhakta should be both a Karma-yogi and a Jnani 
and so on. 


This whole approach is again in line with the Bhakti doctrine. 
As Suvira Jaiswal rightly states: ‘‘None the less, in the Bhagavadgita 
the doctrine of Bhakti, in its wider sense, becomes a religious princi- 
ple and a way of life. In practical application, this doctrine does 
not mean mere enjoyment of escstatic trances fancying the near- 
ness, of the deity; it means carrying out of one’s caste duties and 
other social actions in a spirit of renunciation.’’!° 

(viii) Yet one more thing stressed by Gandhiji in this con- 
cept of Bhakti is that spiritually, a Bhakta cultivates a sense of 
oneness of all life (#KRAad_ aaqag) and with all the qualities 
of an ideal Bhakia laid down in the 12th Adhyaya, Gandhiji 
extends his ideal to state that the Gita makes no distinction of 
caste and creed, higher and lower. To the Bhakta, all are God’s 
creation and so all are good. Krishna has stated: 


we aearaet Acat srfoat Searfera: | 

TATA a: Tad AATTT 1 

aden ad gfe dfafacet wa: cafaatratiad a 

Faas aAeAa Aa AareaHa Fafasa assy i (24.2¥—24) 


qafatracaca alagitata =I 
aqAeaTaIes A HA AHSMaAAA 11 ( 2o-¢2) 


and, 


(It is I who, becoming the Vaishvanara Fire and entering the bodies 
of all that breathe, assimilate the four kinds of food with the 
help of the outward and the inward breaths; 


And I am seated in the hearts of all, from Me proceed memory, 
knowledge and the dispelling of doubt; it is I who am to be 
known in all the Vedas; I, the author of Vedanta and the knower 
of the Vedas. 


Whatever is glorious, beautiful and mighty, know thou that all 
such has issued from a fragment of My splendour.) 
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These and similar verses can bring about Gandhiji’s concept of 
unity of all life and lack of distinction between one and the other 
living being. To put in his words: ‘‘Lord Krishna has also taught 
that to be a true Bhakta we should make no difference between 
a Brahmana and a scavenger. If that is true, there can be no 
place for untouchability in Hinduism,”!! and, ‘The great message 
of the Bhagavadgita is: ‘Treat the Brahman and Bhangi alike, if 
you would but know God. But how are they alike? A Brahmin. is 
any day superior to the Bhangi in learning and how am IJ to treat 
both alike? The Bhagavad Gita says that you should treat them 
even as you would wish to be treated by them, or even as you 
would treat yourself.’ (Young India, 13-1-1927) 


This will be in line with the Gita verse: 
aft aa rath a ofveat: anafara: 1 (4-22) 


(The men of self-realization look with an equal eye on a dog and 
even a dog-eater,) 


and, 


TAAT: TAATAT FT atari Ft Htarhe 1 
aa: TAT AAG Hg fat Wat TUT I ( 2C-<4) 


(“One with Brahman and at peace with himself, he grieves not, 
nor desires; holding all beings alike, he achieves eS devotion 
to me.’’) 


: feaat aeqreaat asreastt aria get afar (<-322) 


(Women, Vaishyas and Shudras too, reach the supreme goal,) and 
also verses 13. 27-28, etc. 


Gandhiji has thus given an original interpretation to the 
meaning of the word ‘Bhaktz’ in the Gita, and, whether the ancient 
social conventions justify this interpretation or not, Gandhiji is 
thoroughly consistent and logical in deriving the interpretation 
that differs from all others in certain matters. And the fact 
remains that throughout his life and particularly during the last 
days when he faced the worst of mental conflicts and ordeals, 
this Bhakti gave him unique strength to withstand the worst of 
calamities. He did not lose his equanimity of mind only because 
of this unstinted devotion to God. He says: ‘‘God binds me for a 
while, and then He flashes the truth across my mind like lightning. 
Therefore, I feel no remorse,’’!2 and, ‘“God has made me as I am. 
He will do what he wills. He can put an end to my life if it 
pleases Him, I think I obey the word of God,’’’ and so on, 
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This interpretation seems to give new life and meaning to 
Bhakti and Vaishnavism and Ranade rightly states that it is an 
original interpretation that should rightly be acknowledged as 
a very important and positive contribution to knowledge and also 
interpretation of the meaning of the Gita. To put in Ranade’s 
words: ‘“‘We shall now deal with Mahatma Gandhiji’s sublime 
description of a devotee. Neither in his work on the Bhagavadgita 
nor probably anywhere else has Mahatma Gandhi described the 
qualifications of a devotee in a manner in which he has done here. 
It is a superb illustration of what a devotee ought to be. Not 
merely does he gather together utterances from the Bhagavadgita, 
but inserts some of his own reflections in order to present a full 
picture of a devotee.’’!4 


(2) Gandhiji’s Conception of Samnyasa 


As Gandhiji is a man of action and desires for himself and 
others spiritual uplift through action and that only, he has con- 
ceived of action in such a way that its concept goes on from 
refinement to refinement. Surendranath Dasgupta rightly states 
that: ‘*The Gita is neither a practical guide-bok of moral efforts 
nor a phisophical treatise discussing the origin of immoral ten- 
dencies and tracing them to certain metaphysical principles as 
their source; but, starting from the ordinary frailties of attach- 
ment and desires, it tries to show how one can lead a normal life 
of duties and responsibilities and yet be in peace and contentment, 
in a state of equanimity and in communion with God.’’!> In the 
Gita that is rightly adjudged as a scripture giving expression to the 
best and noblest that is in Hinduism in the spheres of religion, 
ethics and spiritualism, a very important word is ‘Samnyasa’ 
and scholars have taken great interest and pain in defining Sam- 
nyasa from the view point of the Gita. To Shankara, a Samnyasi 
is one who has actually renounced the world, has put on bark 
garments and taking to the vow of complete Brahmacharya, he is 
completely absorbed in the realization of God. The same view 
is not acceptable to other Acharyas, the Acharyas of the Bhakti cult 
in particular, because they expect the highest spiritual rise 
through life. Gandhiji is a Vaishnava and a Bhakia first and last and 
so, his conception of Samnyasa will not agree with that of Samnyasa 
in Shankara and he will not agree with an attitude of inaction or 
an attitude only of self-rise. He has no word of sympathy for the 
man who actually renounces the world. Even in the last years of his 
life, he was consistent with his interpretation and was clear about 
his ideas and said that: ‘‘The lesson of the Bhagavadgita is meant, 
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not for those who haye forsaken the world, but for every house- 
holder irrespective of his birth and state,’!6 and, “I know that 
there is a school of philosophy which teaches complete inaction 
and futility of all effort. I have not been able to appreciate that 
teaching. In my humble opinion, effort is neessary for one’s own 
growth. It has to be irrespective of results.’!7 The problem 
before Gandhiji is to reconcile action with life of renunciation 
or Samnyasa. He therefore naturally takes recourse to Gita’s words: 


PTAA HAT Ara arava Haat fag: ( %c-2) 


(Samnyasa is so known by the learned due to its being the renun- 
ciation of actions resorted to with a desire for personal gain.) 
Gandhiji extends the meaning of this to say that the Gita does 
not preach Samnyasa in the sense of actual renunciation of the 
world. It has shown the attitude of Samnyasa or mental detach- 
ment or renunciation while actions constantly go on and get 
gradually sublimated as we have seen earlier. Dasgupta is right in 
stating that: ‘‘The Gita wants us to control our senses and mind 
and to approach sense-objects with such a controlled mind and 
senses, because it is by this means alone that we can perform 
our duties with a peaceful and contented mind and turn to God 
with a clean and unruffled heart.’’'8 Gandhiji in his every simple 
and clear language states: ‘‘I believe in the doctrine of renuncia- 
tion, but I hold that renunciation should be sought for in and 
through action. That action is the sine qua non of life in the body; 
that the wheel of life cannot go on even for a second without in- 
volving some sort of action, goes without saying. Renunciation 
can, therefore, in these circumstances, only mean detachment or 
freedom of the spirit from action, even while the body is en- 
gaged in action.’!9 To Gandhiji, law of Karma is the law of life 
and instead of taking Karma, Jnana and Bhakti—all three as simul- 
taneously preached by the Gjitakara, he takes Karma as 
the basis and applies it to all. Samnyasa therefore cannot in any way 
mean a state of total inaction as Shankara might take it. Actual- 
ly Gandhiji expects the Samnyasi to be more vigilant with re- 
gard to his Karma; he wants that he should be constantly en- 
grossed in Karma, that is performed in a spirit of detachment. 
What Gandhiji expects is that a Samnyasi becomes a man of action 
and yet in such a manner that the actions do not bind him in any 
way. Following the famous dictum 


HIATT HAM ATS Aaa BAA FAS: | 


Gandhiji stated that: ‘‘Samnyasain the Gita is renunciation of actions 
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inspired by desire (Kamya) ,’’2° and in his ‘Anasaktiyoga’ he is very 
clear in stating that: ‘*The Samnyasa of the Gita will not tolerate 
complete cessation of all activity. The Samnyasa of the Gita is all 
work and yet no work.’’ Gandhiji thus accepts that for complete 
freedom from the bondage of life, a state of inaction is necessarily 
to be attained to. It is only in such a state that man will scale 
real spiritual heights. The Gita has described that highest state in 
this way: 

aq ae SAAT AHdts FRAT | 

qT reg aang Hfeqedeqqrag: 11 (3-2¢) 
(He has no interest whatever in anything done, in anything not 
done, nor has he need to rely on anything for personal ends,) 
and, 

aaHntty wTaT Aged Fa aay | 

Taste Ft cal AT HAT T BATU (4-23) 
(Renouncing with the mind all actions, the dweller in the body, 
who is master of himself, rests happily in his city of nine gates, 
neither doing nor getting anything done,) 
and, 

qT aded T Huth ataea gaia TH: | 

T BHHHAIM CTATACT Tag it (4-2%) 
(The Lord creates neither agency nor action for the world; neither 
does he connect action with its fruit. It is nature that is at work.) 
But along with this it is added, 

TEAST > AAT HIT BA AATAT | 

HAT DIAL BH TLATATT TET: 1 (3-23) 
(Therefore, do thou ever perform without attachment the work 


that thou must do; for performing action without attachment 
man attains the Supreme,) 


and, 
aang fe afafgarfeaar: waarea: | 
wlpaaenarta areaeHdaefa il (3-Ro) 
(For through action alone Janaka and others achieved perfection; 


even with a view to the guidance of mankind thou must act,) 
and, | 


TH oatfed acer fag atay for | 
qTaaraaa ae At TF A HAF (3-2) 
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(For me Partha there is naught to do in the three worlds, no- 


thing worth gaining that I have not gained; yet I am ever in 
action.) 


Gandhiji is therefore very clear and firm in his conviction 
when he states that: ‘‘I believe in the doctrine of renunciation, 
but I hold that renunciation should be sought for in and through 
action, That action is the sine qua non of life in the body, that the 
wheel of life cannot go on even for a second without involving 
some sort of action, goes without saying. Renunciation can, there- 
fore, in these circumstances, only mean detachment or freedom 
of the spirit from action, even while the body is engaged in ac- 
tion.’’2! Samnyasa is therefore more of a mental state and not physi- 
cal. When Shankara states that for a Samnyasin who is a muktatma, 
no action is necessary, he is opposed in his views to Gandhiji’s and 
his view is against the very basic spirit of the Gita. Shri Aurobindo 
evidently tries to reconcile these apparent contradictions in 
Shankara’s views and those of the Gita when he takes the Karma 
taught by the Gita as divine action. He is specific in his statement 
when he says: ‘“The Gita does not teach the disinterested perfor- 
mance of duties but the following of divine life, the aban- 
donment of all Dharmas to take refuge in the Supreme alone, 
and the divine activity of a Buddha, a Ramakrishna, a Vivekananda 
is perfectly in consonance with this teaching.’’2?, He explains 
the divine works thus: ‘“Transcending the lower nature of the three 
gunas and seeing the soul in the immobile Purusha beyond the 
three gunas, we can ascend finally into the higher nature cf the 
infinite Godhead which is not bound by the three gunas even 
when it acts through nature. Reaching the inner actionlessness of 
the silent Purusha, naishkarmya, and leaving Prakriti to do her 
works, we can attain supremely beyond to the status of the divine 
Mastery which is able to do all works and yet be bound by 
none.”’3 Shri Aurobindo thus seems to emphasise that highest 
state of activity when man’s body acts only as an instrument in 
the hands of God, when, as the Vaishnavas tell us, man has sur- 
rendered his entire self and all his actions to the divine will in 
perfect devotion. Gandhiji modifies even the Vaishnava view 
of action in Bhakti when he states that even for a Samnyasi all physi- 
cal actions, bread-labour, action in a spirit of devotion and de- 
tachment are absolutely necessary. Sri Aurobindo insists on divine 
work for divine nature, Gandhiji stresses all works with de- 
tachment so that man’s personality rises higher to attain to divine 
nature. Aurobindo adds again: ‘‘To attain to the divine birth, 
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divinising new birth of the soul into a higher consciousness, and 
to do divine works both as a means towards that before it is at- 
tained and as an expression of it after it is attained, is then all 
the Karmayoga of the Gita.’’4 Gandhiji on the other hand says: 
“The object of the Gita appears to me to be that of showing the 
most excellent way to attain self-realization. That which is to be 
found, more or less clearly, spread here and there in Hindu 
religious books, has been brought out in the clearest possible lan- 
guage in the Gita even at the risk of repetition. That matchless 
remedy is renunciation of fruits of action.’’ Actually the Gita will 
approve of both the views on the basis of the emphasis placed on 
different verses. Gandhiji, from his own angle of vision, and 
consistently with his own outlook, states that: ‘““This renuncia- 
tion is the central sun, round which devotion, knowledge and the 
rest revolve like planets. . . . There must be action where there 
is body. Not one embodied being is exempted from labour. And 
yet all religions proclaim that it is possible for man, by treating 
the body as the temple of God, to attain freedom.’’ This concep- 
tion of Samnyasa with a very hard life, very severe Vratas, with 
constant activity and no desire for reward of any kind is a chal- 
lenge that few can face. And these few will be towering personal- 
ities far above the striving common man, théy will be leaders of 
the people and they will incidentally work for the welfare and 
happiness of the common masses of humanity at large. This is 
lokasamgraha (@teaaz) in the opinion of Gandhiji. The Samnyasi 
of Gandhiji’s ideal as he found in the Gita, leads a life in which 
these things are attained all at a time: 


(1) His own self-realization for which he constantly strives in 
his life. 


(2) The rise of the common masses before whom he sets himself 
as an example. : 

(3) A mental state of inaction in the midst of constant activity. 

(4) The good of the people, the unity of worldly life. 


(5) He thus keeps the world-order going, he contributes to its 
movement, though mentally he is unconcerned about these. 


(6) He is thus doing God’s work with his Samnyasa that ulti- 
mately comes to his complete dedication to God the 
Supreme. : 


This emphasis is the originality and greatness of Gandhiji’s 
conception of Samnyasa and it finds full support in the Gita, 
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Vinoba rightly follows this conception of Gandhiji in Sam- 
nyasa when he states: “But there is a way of renouncing action, 
and that is to devise a method by which, though we do all ac- 
tions in the world, they melt and flow away from us. It is 
only when this becomes pessible that we can say that Sam- 
nyasa has been reached.” And for this, the attitude required is: 


PHPH WT: TACHHT A HA TT: | 
a afgnraqeay F aat: HeATHAST 1 (¥-28) 


(Who sees inaction in action and action in inaction, he is enlighten- 
ed among men, he is a _yogi, he has done all he need do,) 
and, 


aaat HHHoraT fragt frees: | 
auorasacdiste aa fafacHafa a: 11 (¥-R0) 


(He who has renounced atachment to the fruit of action, who is 
ever content, and free from all dependence, he though immers- 
ed in action, yet acts not.) 


This is thus, a very important contribution of Gandhiji towards 
the understanding of the great value and message of the Gita. 


(3) Gandhiji’s Conception of God in Gita 


We should, first of all fix up, or try to fix up Gita’s concep- 
tion of God, very difficult though it is. The Bhashyakaras, who 
wanted to justify and uphold their peculiar teachings by reading 
these in the Gita, have made our work more difficult because they 
derive their own peculiar conceptions of God from the Gita. 
Again, the Gita is a scripture for all men, and man’s mind and 
notions of God are so much varied that the Gita has encom- 
passed all these. Naturally therefore, 


(i) When Shankara and Tilak take Mrguna-nirakara 
Brahman as the highest in the Gita; 

(ii) When to Ramanuja, Brahman of the Gita is Saguna; 

(iii) When to the Vallabhites He is Krishna Purushottama ; 

(iv) When to Shri Aurobindo, He is Purushottama, higher 
than even Akshara Brahma; 

(v) When Dasgupta opines that Krishna as Divyapurusha is 
higher than Nirguna Brahman even, and lastly when; 

(vi) Many others agree that the Gita finds worship of 
Krishna the personal God as the best and thus accepts 
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Krishna as the highest reality and says that: . Pemeq 


feaft acang + 4TT1 (1 know of no Reality higher than 
Krishna,), 


all will find verses here and there to justify their contention with 
regard to God in the Gita. The Gita will accept any and every 
conception of God, and it is very much likely that many more and 
varied conceptions of God might be found in the Gita in future and 
the Gita will justify these also. It will therefore be very difficult to 
state in clear and concise terms as to which of these conceptions is 
justified by the Gita as the final secret of God in its opinion. ‘Two 
prominent influences have worked on the Gita, the Upanishads or 
Vedanta and the Bhagavatadharma, whatever it probably was in the 
days of the Gita. When the conception of God is to be studied 
from the point of view of the Gita from amongst these varied 
views, we find the working of three very important facts: 


(i) There is a gradual evolution in the conception of God 
from the Vedanta concept of Nirguna Brahma to the 
Bhagavata concept of Saguna Brahma. This will be found 
as we proceed from Adhyaya to Adhyaya. 

(ii) There is a slow but sure leaning towards sagnua wor- 
ship and even the worship of a personal God. 

(iii) Attempt is also made by the author of the Gita to 
synthesise the two. 


We will trace the truth of these three facts as we proceed 
from Adhyaya to Adhyaya and even at the end in the 18th 
Adhyaya. 


Before we try to synthesise (if at all synthesis is possible,) 
the varied views on the conception of God in the Gita and trace 
how these find justification on the basis of a few verses here and 
there in the Gita, it would be desirable actually to note the ver- 
ses that justify the varied views on God as scholars and 
Acharyas find in the Gita. We may take even these as different 
forms of Krishna, because almost everywhere he has talked 
in the first person. To illustrate, 


favevaré wcadtaiaa feaat aTqT 1 ( 2o-¥2) 
(With but a part of Myself I stand upholding this Universe,) 
and, 

qafeafracaca stareisats FI 

TaeaaTes A AA AaiswtaaTT! (20-¥2) 


See ee ae OD Re 
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(Whatever is glorious, beautiful and mighty, know thou that all 
such has issued from a fragment of My splendour,) 
and, 


ASAKAT USHA TaAaTAIeAT: | 
AsAleesa AeA FA AATATAT TF All ( Ro—Ro) 


(I am the Atman, O Gudakesha, seated in the heart of every be- 
ing; I am the beginning, the middle and the end of all beings.) 


There are a few verses that refer to Krishna as Brahman. 
These verses make a specific reference to Brahman of the Upanishads. 
There are other verses, particularly in the second Adhyaya that 
refer to this God the Supreme as Altman in the human body. The 
verses referring to Krishna as Brahman are—vii. 19; X-12; xiy-27; 
xiii-1 etc., and the verses referring to Brahman and Brahman as Atman 
are wt s-10; 2-19; 2-205-2-225 2-23, 2-24; 2-25; 2-2936229-°8-3; 
15-17; 15-18 and so on. 


In these verses the following traits are notable :— 


(i) Brahman is referred to as Haq (8-3) and in negative 
traits (2-17, 2-24, 2-25). Thus Brahman in negative aspect, rea- 
lised by the #fa Aff approach is described. Here, Brahman is Taye. 
In the 15th Adhyaya, He is said to be above both ag and HAT 
and He is known as geatda. The interpretation normally 
given is that He is above waft and ge and He stands far 
above all ( aatasenttsa ). 


(ii) He is known as Saguna in the other verses, and, as Saguna 
Brahman He supports, the Universe and He is the creator, destro- 
yer etc., of the whole universe. He is thus both fags and aga 
and if we were to read the verses together, our impression will 
be that Brahman is Saguna and Nirguna both, or Sakara and Nirakara 
both. To the Gita it seems, both the aspects are necessary for a 
clear understanding of the real nature of Brahman. The two as- 
pects belong of Brahman like the two sides of a rupee coin we 
might say. 


(iii) The third important trait here is that Saguna Brahman and 
Nirguna Brahman both are conceived of as Krishna. Krishna is thus 
in a way God the Supreme, even though this is not acceptable to 
Shankara and Tilak who accept more or less the same concept 
of Brahman in the Gita. But we can see a positive attitude, a 
leaning to vision this unique form of Brahman with His two 
aspects in Krishna, who is constantly before the eyes of the 
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worshipper and the Jnani. This sows the seeds of worship of a 
personal God in the Gita. As Krishna states: 


WHAT AF HHA: AAITAT THEHE | 
aracafa at a ofersrrt foatsfa 71 (22-54) 


(On Me fix the mind, to Me bring thy devotion, to Me offer thy 
sacrifice, to Me make thy obeisance, to Me indeed shalt thou 
come-solemn is My promise to thee, thou art dear to me,) and, 


wort eafarnrta Wraed ATAaTEA: | 
qt AANA AATeAATAAA I! (v—-2¥) 


(Not knowing My transcendent, imperishable, supreme character, 
the undiscerning think Me who am unmanifest, to have become 
manifest, ) 


and, 


aga WHAT ATTA AT TTA | 
avgea: aafata & weIcAT Y*aH: 1 (0-28) 


(At the end of many births the enlightened man finds refuge in 
Me; rare indeed is this great soul to whom Vasudeva is all.) 

It is clear that Krishna is being identified by the Gztakara with 
Brahman, God the Supreme. The climax comes in the fifteenth 
Adhyaya when Arjuna is told by Krishna that there are three 
Purushas, Fa, At and geytaa and then Krishna adds: 


at ATAAAAAST Tratia FeItaA | 
a adtaq asia at aaarad ATT (24-28) 


(He who, undeluded, knows Me as Purushottama, knows all; he 
worships Me with all his heart, O Bharata.) 


This is again known as qaaa wed “the subtlest of all secrets”’ 
in the next verse. The references naturally have inspired scholars 
like Shri Aurobindo and Dasgupta to opine that according to the 
Gita, Krishna as Purushottama is superior even to Akshara that 
is known as Para Brahma by the Gita (wat wa WaAA_) and that 
Krishna as fesageq has feeqmm and He is superior even to 
Parabrahma. 


There are some verses that refer to Krishna as Atma (Vii.4; 
vi. 29; x.20; xv. 17-18; xiii. 2. etc.). These verses show that 
Brahman and Atman are one and also that the realization of 
Atman is realization of Brahmaa. This is again a Vedantic concept 
that is accepted. But the author, as in the previous case, does 
not stop here. He asks his devotee to conceive of Atman in Krishna. 
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Krishna is Atman, He is all, and therefore, worship of Krishna is 
the worship of Atman and through it Brahman. The author thus 
tries to unify the two influences, the Vedantic and the Bhagavata 
and he finds this necessary in the interest of the rise of the com- 
mon man. The Gita wants to give the hope of the highest rise 
(qzatafa ) even to the lowly and the lost in the society. 


at fe wet aaah ast eq: aaa: | 
feaat azqrerar qareasft arfet cet aft (<-32) 


(For finding refuge in Me, even those who, though born of the 
womb of sin, women, Vaishayas, and Shudras too, reach the sup- 
reme goal.) 


Then there is a positive leaning of the author towards the 
Bhagavaia cult and therefore, towards devotion to a personal God. 
This brings us across the conceptions of (i) Krishna as Purusha 
(vii. S03 vite 4; viii. . 8-10; ix. 195 xtitaq 22 etc) «and adinucas 
Ishvara (ata TatRatsty a 4.6, in 16.14; 18.61 etc.); as Purna Avatara 
to which the Gita is the first work to refer (4.6; 4.7; 4.8; 4.9 also 
10the Adhyaya. etc.), because of which Krishna’s birth and work, 
personality and everything is divine and through this worship 
to the personal God Krishna, the devotee gradually comes to the 
stage when he feels that 


poet fata arcane A Ta | 


(I know of no tattva higher than Krishna.) There is thus actually 
an evolution in the sense that in this worship of a personal God 
in form of Krishna, we find the following aspects that are wor- 
shipped by different men of different strata and with the gradual 
rise in personality, man will worship each following aspect as the 
higher one. 


(i) Krishna is Divine 

(ii) Krishna is Purna Avatara. 
(iii) Krishna is Jshvara. 

(iv) Krishna is Purusha. 

(v) Krishna is Paramatativa. 


With these stages, man’s mind will enter the realms of the 
‘Upanishadic doctrine and he will experience graudally that, 


(vi) Krishna is Atman. 

(vii) Krishna is Saguna Brahman. 

(viii) Krishna is Nirguna Brahman. 

(ix) Krishna is Divya Purusha or Purushottama. 
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Thus, with the conception of God in the Gita is associated 
the fact that the author has made a supreme effort at synthesis- 
ing the Vedanta and the Bhagavata conceptions of God and so, 
wherever there is Brahman, Atman, Purusha, Ishvara etc., there is 
Krishna. 


Scholars have also been of opinion that the Gita prominent- 
ly preaches Bhakti and worship to a personal God and this per- 
sonal God is Krishna who rises to be supeior even to the Akshara 
of the Upanishads. ‘The Gitakara does not openly show his greater 
regard towards Krishna the personal God and his worship, but 
still that greater liking is there, and there is preference over the 
Vedanta concept but without any criticism whatsoever of Vedanta. 
Here, the effort at synthesis is complete. And this is the reason 
why the Gita succeeds in giving a God and mode of worship to 
any and every man at all stages of life and all stages of Sadhana, 
even though it is a fact that even amongst the Bhaktas there are 
four or even more types: 


AH aTIT ATet At TT: THfaassHT | 
aat faargzatat ait a azata il (e-2&) 


(Four types of well-doers are devoted to me. O Arjuna; they 
are, O Bharatarshabha, the afflicted, the spiritual seeker, the mater- 
ial seeker, and the enlightened.) 

The question is this. Who are to dear to His heart? Krishna says 
a ®% gaat: wat: (Those devotees are exceeding dear to Me.) 
Who are they? The reply is this, The Bhakta to the best liking 
of Krishna is a Jnani Bhakta. 


Krishna says: 


aut arat facaqaa : wnateataferera | 
frat fe arfaatsadag a a am faa: i (6-e) 


(Of these the enlightened, ever attached to me in single-minded 
devotion is the best; for to the enlightened I am exceedingly dear 
and he is dear to Me.) This leads us to the conclusion that 
real renunciation lies not in the renunciation of the fruits of action 
only, but actually in a mental state that renounces the desire also 
for the fruits of action Actually even becoming pleased when 
others win the fruits of ones action is not freedom from the fruits 
of action. Even if aman constantly serves others and is happy 
when others enjoy the fruits of his actions, Karma is binding. To 
Aurobindo this is Karma and not Karma-yoga. We may put it better 
this way that when a man’s renunciation of the fruits of action will 
be free from all bondage, he will attain to a state of q#4 in #4. 
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But this will happen only when he attains to a state when even 
the desire for the fruits ceases to exist. This state of mind will 
be possible only by attaining toa state of giv. Thus, the love of 
Krishna for a atat type of waa is associated with the central doctrine 
of the Gita. It is attaining to a state not only of renunciation 
of the fruit of action, but renunciation even of the desire for 
the fruit. When Arjuna is told, 


FATAHATSAA BHA PBAAAA: | 
aaa HH Play ATaaAT: AATAT (3-8) 


(This world of men suffers bondage from all action save that 
which is done for the sake of sacrifice; to this end, O Kaunteya, 
perform action without attachment,) the word ‘gadtag:’ ‘free from 
attachment’ should mean freedom even from the desire for the 
fruit. It is thus freedom of the mind. And only this will make 
man’s mind rise higher to God. 


(4) Gandhiji’s Conception of Krishna and Avatara 


With this background, if we were to come to Gandhiji’s con- 
ception of God as he found it in the Gita, we find that first of all, 
he has made a few clear remarks about Krishna. These remarks 
show that to him the historical Krishna with all his deeds is surely 
not the highest God, he does not come in any way near to his 
own conception of Krishna. In the life of Krishna there are a 
few things like his so-called relations with the Gopis, and _ his 
killing of the demons and his wars, that revolt against Gandhiji’s 
sense of morality and Ahimsa. He says: “‘I have no knowledge that 
the Krishna of Mahabharata ever lived. My Krishna has nothing 
to do with any historical person. I would refuse to bow my 
head to the Krishna who would kill because his pride is hurt, or 
the Krishna whom non-Hindus portray as a dissolute youth,’’5 
and ‘‘But if it was proved to me that the Mahabharata is history 
in the same sense that modern historical books are, that every 
word of the Mahabharata is authentic and that the Krishna of the 
Mahabharata actually did some of the acts attributed to him, 
even at the risk of being banished from the Hindu fold, I should 
not hesitate to reject that Krishna as God-Incarnate.’’* Here, 
Vaishnavas with their unstinted devotion to Krishna might see 
Leela in these so-called acts not to the liking of Gandhiji and 
even we might not reject these acts just at their face value and 
even add that: mlatatet Jaifa at fe fasrgaet? (Who could 
possibly deserve to probe into the minds of extraordinary 
persons ?’’)?7 But being so clear, Gandhiji states: ‘‘I believe in 
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Krishna of my imagination as a perfect incarnation, spotless in 
every sense of the word, the inspirer of the Gita and the inspirer 
of the lives of millions of human beings.’’ Millions of human 
beings have taken Krishna known by tradition with all his acts 
as God the Supreme and inspirer of their Lives. ‘They believe 
in and are devoted to that Krishna and feel purified even by 
uttering his name. But Gandhiji would insist that: “I believe in 
Krishna. But my Krishna is the Lord of the Universe, the creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer of us all. He may destroy because He 
creates.’’?8 Gandhiji ofcourse does not enter here in the controversy of 
the naure of God that he believes in. But it is clear here that he 
takes it as Trimurtt and Lord of the Universe and so, it is worship 
of Saguna Brahma. It is also notable that to him, He is above 
the conept of Himsa and Ahimsa both. But this is Krishna of his 
imagination, Krishna after his heart, and probably not Krishna 
even of the Gita. In his ‘Anasaktiyoga he says this about Krishna: 
**Krishna of the Gita is perfection and right knowledge personified; 
but the picture is imaginary. That does not mean that Krishna, 
the adored of his people, never lived. But perfection is imagined. 
The idea of a perfect incarnation is an aftergrowth.” Gandhiji 
does not clarify here or elsewhere why he takes the idea of a 
perfect incarnation as an aftergrowth. But to him Krishna of the 
Gita is perfection and right knowledge and that only. With re- 
ference to the idea of incarnation he further clarifies his position 
when he says that: ‘‘In Hinduism, incarnation is ascribed to one 
who has performed some extraordinary service of mankind. All 
embodied life is, in reality, an incarnation of God, but it is not 
usual to consider every living being an incarnation. Future gene- 
rations pay this homage to one who, in his own generation, has 
been extraodinarily religious in his conduct. . . And therefore, 
he who is the most religiously behaved has most of the divine 
spark in him. It isin accordance with this train of thought, that 
Krishna enjoys, in Hinduism, the status of the most perfect 
incarnation.” The important notions in the paragraph are two 
with regard to the incarnation: 


(i) Extraordinary service to mankind, and (ii) Extraordinary 
religious conduct. Verses such as these: 


qat vat fe aaeq worfraata area | 
HPAAAATA TSA AAAS UI 
qfarma araat fearea A seHATA | 


~ 


qHaearraala aah AT ATi (¥.e-c) 


I 
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(For whenever Right declines and Wrong prevails, then O Bharata, 
I come to birth. To save the righteous, to destroy the wicked 
and to re-establish Right, I am born from age to age,) 

and 


qqHs AHsal AAAaTCATTT | 
warfa a facreae weardfaaaaary it ( 22-w) 


(Of such, whose thoughts are centred on Me, O Partha, I become 
ere long the deliverer from the ocean of this world of death,) 
might be interpreted on these lines. But the fact is clear that 
Gandhiji’s conception of God is peculiar to his religious ideas 
and his notion of the needs of the present age. It is hardly philo- 
sophical and probably not according to the spirit of the Gita, 
great and original though it is. In contrast may be placed 
the views about Avatara from Radhakrishnan and Aurobindo as 
follows: 


(a) Radhakrishnan 


In his edition ‘‘The Bhagavadgita’, he writes about Lord 
Krishna: ‘‘Krishna the teacher of Guta, becomes identified with 
Vishnu, the ancient Lord of the sun, and Narayana-an ancient 
God of cosmic character and the goal or resting place of Gods 
and men.’’29 Even here he differs from Gandhiji’s view of 
Krishna of the Gita. He next adds: “‘So far as the teaching of the 
Bhagavod Gita is concerned, it is immaterial whether Krishna _ the 
teacher, is the eternal incarnation of the Divine, the everlasting bri- 
nging forth of the perfect and divine life in the universe and the 
soul of man,’° and adds further that: ‘‘The theory of Avatara 
is an eloquent expression of the law of spiritual world. An Avatara 
is a descent of God into man and not an ascent of man into God.’”3! 
Here, the author hits right at the conventional views of 
Avatara, the view that most of the Hindus accept even today 
Krishna’s greatness and the great veneration and admiration of 
Him with all deep Bhakti is due to this faith that man is safe in 
the hands ol God, that God the Supreme always looks to man’s 
safety and welfare, and that He will assume human form and 
come down on earth and set right things in man’s life. ‘This gives 
new hope, new enthusiasm, new life to the man of the world. He 
is totally dependent on his faith in the Divine. It might then 
happen that when some towering personality, some extrarodinarily 
great man does so much of good to mankind, mankind in later 
years might adjudge him to bean Avatara of God. This is possible 
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though rare. And this will be indicative of man’s faith in the 
presence of the divine in him, ‘This is its philosophical side. 


Radhakrishnan therefore adds: ‘‘Though the Gita accepts 
the belief in Avatara as the Divine limiting Himself for some 
purpose on earth, possessing in His limited form the fullness of 
knowledge, it also lays stress on the eternal avatara, the God in man, 
the Divine consciousness always present in the human being. 
Krishna’s avatara is an illustration of the revelation of the spirit in 
us, the Divine hidden in gloom.” 


(b) Shri Aurobindo 


Shri Aurobindo bases his view of the Avatara on the following 
verses in addition ofcourse to the verses 4.7-8. 


aq ay a A fee at afa aaa: | 

waal 8e gasien Aft arafa aisstt 1 
aaTAT ATA AAAT ATAITPAAT: | 

qgat AMAT FAT ATATAATAAT: 11 (-¥.8-Lo) 


(He who knows the secret of this My divine birth and action is 
not born again after leaving he body: He comes to Me, O 
Arjuna.) 

(Free from passion, fear and wrath, filled full with Me, relying 
on Me, and refined by the fiery ordeal of knowledge, many have 
become one with Me.) (4.10) 


Sri Aurobindo accepts the conventional view in 4.7-8, but 
laying greater stress on the verses that follow he says: ‘But we 
have to remark carefully that the upholding of Dharma in the 
world is not the only object of the descent of the Avatara, that 
great mystery of the Divine manifest in humanity; for the uphold- 
ing of the Dharma is not an all sufficient object in itself, not 
the supreme possible aim for the manifestation of a Christ, a 
Krishna, a Buddha, but is only the general condition of a higher 
and a more supreme and divine utility. For there are two aspects 
of the divine birth; one is a descent, the birth of God in humanity, 
the God head manifesting itself in the human form and nature, 
the eternnal Avatar; the other is an ascent, the birth of man into 
the Godhead, man rising into the divine nature and consciousness, 
Madbhavam agatah; it is the being born anew ina second birth of 
the soul.’ He states that while the upholding of Dharma etc., 
may be accepted as a general purpose, this other purpose which 
is ever likely to be missed, should be emphasised because ‘‘other- 
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wise the Avatara idea would be only a dogma, a popular superstition 
or an imaginative or mystic deification of historical or legendary 
super-men, not what the Gita makes all its teaching, a deep 
philosophical and religious truth and an essential part or step to 
the Supreme mystery of all, rahasyam uttamam.’’34 The second purpose, 
though less popularly known, is more important from the view- 
point of Sri Aurobindo and it is the descent of God to help 
the rise of man to Divinity. Avatarahood thus guides man 
to the higher paths, to the real aim of man’s life, and that is 
just to strive constantly and persistently, ro rise higher and higher 
from humanity to divinity. Aurobindo again bases his interpeta- 
tion of Avatara on the relation between Arjuna and Krishna, 
specially as we see it in the Vibhuti-yoga and philosophically comes 
more or less to the same conclusion, i.e., the greater emphasis on 
the second aspect of Avatarhood. To put in his own words: 
‘The Avatara therefore is a direct manifestation in humanity by 
Krishna the Divine soul of the divine condition of being to which 
Arjuna, the human soul, the type to arise, by climbing out of 
ignorance and limitation of his ordinary humanity. It is the 
manifestation from above of that which we have to develop from 
below; itis the descent of God into that divine birth of the human 
being into which we mortal creatures must climb; it is the attract- 
ing divine example given by God¢to man in theSvery type and 
form and perfected model of our human existence.’ The theory 
is consistent with the spiritual doctrine and the peculiarly 
original meaning of Karma-yoga derived by Sri Aurobindo from 
the Gita and it creates a better uderstanding of Avatara for us. 


(c) Tilak 


Against the background of these two views of Radhakrishnan 
and Aurobindo, we may take the view of Tilak from his com- 
ments on verses 4.7-8 to which he gives greater importance for 
understanding the concept of Avatara, while he takes verses 4.9-10 
to refer to quite somethiag else. The view runs as follows: 


In both these stanzas, the word ‘Dharma’ does not mean ‘the 
vedic religion relating to life in the other world. The word 
principally means and includes the duties of the four castes, justice, 
morality and other similar things. The import of these stanzas is in 
the statement that when injustice, immorality, cruelty and tyranny 
begin to rule in the world, the righteous are harassed and the 
unrighteous dominate, the blessed Lord becomes incarnated in 
the shape of a brilliant and powerful human being, in order that 
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proper order should rule in the world which He created, and that 
the world should derive happiness. He thus re-establishes the 
order of the world. It has been stated in the previous 
chapter that Jokasamgraha (universal welfare) is only another 
name for the work which, the Blessed Lord does by becoming 
incarnated in this manner; and that the self-realised (Atma-Jnanin) 
must do the same work as far as his power or authority 
extends. 


Comparing these views with the view of Gandhiji, it must be 
conceded that he is consistent with his own doctrine of the Gita. 
But we also feel that he does not enter into the detailed contro- 
versy of the conception of God and the theory of Avatara, probably 
because he is afraid that the common man for whom he has inter- 
preted the Gita might get confused. We know that he writes 
and interpretes exclusively for the common man. His idea is 
that for man only one feeling and experience is sufficient that 
God is God and that that God is Supreme. But it is our feeling 
that his conception of God and Avatara in the Gita could have 
been better explained, it could have been far higher than what 
it is and that too without any offence to his own doctrine of the 
Gita. 


The truth of this will be found as we give a few further 
details of his remarks about the nature of God in the Gita on the 
basis of his varied general views of God. We find that without 
entering into any controversy- or any logical argument or system- 
matic development of his theory, he has given so many statements 
that prove that he worships God as Truth and his famous views 
also refer to whether God the Supreme or God the Almighty is 
Saguna or Nirguna,, Sakara or Nirakara and so on. He makes 
several statements to clarify his position in the matter. Some of 
these may be noted as under: 


(1) ‘‘My uniform experience has convinced me that there 
is no other God than Truth. . . The little fleeting glimpses that 
I have been able to have of Truth can hardly convey an idea 
of the indescribable lustre of Truth, a million times more 
intense than that of the sun we daily see with our eyes.’”*6 


(2) ‘‘But search for Truth is search for God. Truth is God. 
God is because Truth is and that can be found by diligent search 
and meticulous observance of the well-tried rules of the search.’’7 


(3) ‘‘He sees without eyes, and hears without ears. He 
is formless and indivisible. He is uncreated, has no fathr, mother, 
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wife or child, and yet he allows himself to be worshipped 
as father, mother, wife and child. He allows himself even 
to be worshipped as stock and store, although He is none of 
these things — He is the most elusive. He is the nearest to us, if 
we would know the fact. But He is farthest from us when we 
do not want to realize His omnipresence.’”38 


(4) “I am an Advaitist and yet I can support Dvaitism. 
The world is changing every moment and is unreal; it has no 
permanent existence. But, though it is constantly changing, it 
has something about it which persists and it is, therefore, to that 
extent real,’’59 


(5) ‘‘God may be called by many other names so long as it 
connotes the living Law of Life —in other words, the Law and 
the Law giver rolled into one.’’4° 


(6) ‘Everyone has faith in God though everyone does not 
know it. For everyone has faith in himself and that multiplied 
to the nth degree is God. The sum total of all that lives is 
God. We may not be God, but we are of God, even as a little 
drop of water is of the ocean,’’4! 


We have already referred to Gandhiji’s unstinted faith in 
God the Supreme and how he is conscious of His presence and 
how that faith inspires him to live and work. Commenting on 
the Gita one scholar says: ‘‘Humanity and complete submission 
arise when it is realised that there is one supreme source of all 
strength and all joy and there is none other. The power behind all 
power and the light behind all light, is the supreme self and it is 
better for a man to submerge his individual consciousness of petty 
importance in that submission, realisation and identification.’’* 
This will apply fully to Gandhiji and when he approahces God 
through Truth, it is just to find for God a word that will be 
acceptable to all, even the atheists. As a saint and prophet again, 
it is natural that his approach to God should be through Truth, 
aq, even though his appeal for aq does not reject the possibility 
of realising God through and as Fae and atare. If we conceive 
of God as aa ta Greta, he will desire to realise God through 
aq but will not reject the possbility of realising God through 
and as faq and qe. In a later chapter, when we study how 
Gandhiji derived greater and greater strength from his unstinted 
faith in God and could withstand the worst of the calamities and 
continue to work in his own way, we will get a glimpse of what 
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strength this faith in God gives to man. God was the greatest 
strength, the greatest wealth of the Mahatma. 


But it is a matter of great surprise to us that even though 
Gandhiji concedes that the ultimate aim of all detached action 
in life, all action undertaken with renunciation of the fruit 
and even the desire of it, all action undertaken in a spirit of 
sacrifice, is self-realization, that is Moksha, he does not go into 
the details of his conception of God in the Gita. He actually 
refused to enter into the controversies of the philosophical problem. 
To him as a man of action, faith in God of the Gita and a total 
submission of his entire Self to Divine will was all. After refusing 
to bow his head to the historical Krishna ‘‘who would kill be- 
cause his pride is hurt’? and ‘‘whom non-Hindus portray as a 
dissolute youth,’’ he goes a step further and states that the con- 
cept of Krishna as Purna Avatara is a later growth. His Krishna, 
and Krishna that he feels is portrayed in the Gita is ‘“‘the Lord 
of the Universe, the creator, Preserver and Destroyer of us 
all. He may destroy because He creates.’43 He also states: “‘I 
believe in Krishna of my imagination as a perfect incarnation, 
spotless in every sense of the word, the inspirer of the Gita and 
the inspirer of the lives of millions of human beings.’’44 These two 
views about Krishna will not prove that Krishna is to Gandhiji, 
God the Supreme because of the faith in whom his ego is com- 
pletely dissolved and he conciously and constantly feels that every 
action of his is a sacrifice to God. It is also interesting to note 
that Gandhiji’s sources of strength and inspiration in the last 
years of his extremely active life were the Gita and Rama. His 
conception of Rama is God the Supreme. Still however Gandhiji’s 
belief in Krishna and Rama has some vital and basic differences 
even though one might feel that in the ultimate sense, Rama and 
Krishna are only different names of thc same God. But the fact 
remains that as far as the Gzta is concerned, Gandhiji refuses to be 
drawn into the controversy of God’s nature, the metaphysical 
aspects, Whether He is Saguna or Nirguna and so on. And even 
though he is a Vaishnava of the highest order, he does not_posi- 
tively read Saguna Upasana in the Gita and being a great ascetic, 
he does not insist on finding Mrguna Brahman as God the Supre- 
me. To him God is God as we saw and that is sufficient for his pur- 
pose as also for the purpose of an ideal devotee and follower of the 
Gita. He would have no objection even if different persons derive 
different concepts of God from the Gita because all such concepts 
will be true to the spirit of the Gita. The Gita specifically states 
that, 
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F zat at waa areata HaTeTST | (¥—-22) 


(In whatever way men resort to Me, even so do I render to 
them). And actually his own conception of God outside the Gita, 
be it. Truth or anything else, is yet subtle and not very clear. 
He accepts God as the highest reality, the only reality. God will 
be creator, preserver and destroyer of the Universe and yet far 
above the whole Universe. He will be present in everything and 
yet above all. It is known that after his love for the Gita, came 
his love for the Ishopanishad and the conception of God as it is 
found in this Upanishad with all its subtlety will be acceptable to 
Gandhiji. It will not be too much to state that to Gandhiji 
the concept of God in the Jshopanishad is more or less the same 
as that in the Gita. Being enamoured of the first verse of the 
Ishopanishad Gandhiji stated: ‘“The Gita is a commentary on the 
first verse of the Ishopanishad. . . The verse seems to me to mean 
only one thing: Recognize that everything you fancy you have 
is God’s and from God, and take only what you really 
need for life,’’44 etc. 
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SIX 
IMPACT ON GANDHIJI’S LIFE 


“You Gandhiji, you and your Jain ancestors, long ago, left 
their chanting and singing and telling of beads. He is there where 
the tiller tills the hard ground. He is with them in sun and 
shower, and His garments are dirty.”’ 

Rabindranath Tagore 
Teas BAG USF FT Ca ATTA | 
aTaa saacatat siforarartaararray ti! 
(I desire not kingdom or Svarga or Moksha; I desire the removal 
of the sufferings of beings that are afflicted with sorrow.) 


Inroduction 

‘‘T knew that he was a man who had given all he had of 
his possessions and mind and body, and was therefore the freest 
human I had ever known.’ In these words Mrs. W.H. Fisher, 
the wife of an American bishop gives her impression of Mahatma 
Gandhi.How Gandhiji came to this state, how slowly and steadily 
he developed his prized inheritance and ultimately how he 
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became the greatest man of the twentieth century as Holmes 
states, is a matter of deep and interesting study. Equally interest- 
ing is the study of how various authorities and scriptures of various 
religions influenced him and how the influence of the Gita that 
came to possess him when he was about twenty, became deeper 
and deeper with him and after becoming paramount, remained 
with him for life. How these influences have contributed to- 
wards shaping the evolution of the personality of Gandhiji in his 
scaling of heights higher and higher in greatness and how ulti- 
mately the influence of the Gita reigned supreme, are matters that 
have not been systematically studied so far. I here make an 
humble effort in this direction. 


When we here confine ourselves to examining how the Gita 
influenced the man and his teachings, we start with two import- 
ant facts: 


(i) That Gandhiji’s rise to greatness has been an uphill task, 
almost what we might call Everest-climb in which he has seen so 
many ups and downs, each ultimately taking this man of indomi- 
table will-power and courage to higher and higher heights, and, 


(ii) that the life of Gandhiji is the history of a man who be- 
came a greater and nobler Hindu day by day, ultimately to be- 
come ‘‘an ideal Hindu, why the only Hindu” as Smt. Sarojini 
Naidu said in her tribute to him when he died ‘Thus, the great 
son returned as if to his religion of birth and inheritance and en- 
vironment, ofcourse after placing his religion before the world in its 
proper perspective and in its proper glory. It is here that the Gita has 
worked in a unique manner. Gandhiji has clearly stated that it 
is the Gita that has been the greatest scripture for him, the scrip- 
ture of his life and it continued to act as his best guide and 
consolation of his last years. -What Schopenhauer said of the 
Upanishads — ‘‘Upanishads are a solace of my life, they will be a 
solace of death’,—can be said to have been accepted by 
Gandhiji with reference to the Gita. 


Growing Influence of Gita — An Analysis 


In this chapter we will examine how Gandhiji adopted the Gita 
and how it came to have greater and deeper influence on his mind, 
life and actions. This will form the background of our study of the 
impact of the Gria on his teachings and their interpretation and here, 
when we say the impact of the Gita, it ofcourse means impact 
of his own interpretation of the doctrine of the Gita that he put 
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into practice in life. Gandhiji as we know, is the Sthitaprajna of 
the Gita in flesh and blood. His has been a constant and _ sincere 
attempt to rise higher and higher in life with the ideal of 
Sthitaprajna before him. Even in the last years, he has remained 
alert about examining whether or not he is a Sthitaprajna and 
the result is that his ideal of Sthitaprajna is higher even than the 
ideal in the Gita because in his opinion the ideal combines 
Jnani, Bhakta, Samnyasi and Trigunatita all in one. Gandhiji 
Wipes out all technical difference among these. It is in this 
sense that to Gandhiji, all these are one, though, on the 
basis of their definitions in the Gita, we will have to concede 
that the Trigunatita is the Sthitaprajna at his highest stage of 
development. 


Gandhiji’s Personality and Heritage 


Two factors are noticeable right from the beginning, right 
from Gandhiji’s childhood: (i) That he has inherited from the 
culture of the family what is popularly known as Vaishnava dharma 
and way of life, and (ii) The whole atmosphere of the family when 
he was young and growing was strictly Vaishnava in everything, 
credit for which should mainly go to Gandhiji’s mother, to whom 
Gandhiji was deeply attached and towards whom therefore he had 
great devotion. His mother was a staunch Vaishnava in faith and 
practice both and so, both in inheritance and atmosphere Gan- 
dhiji acquired, though unconsciously, the Vaishnava dharma in 
childhood. 


(a) The Vaishnava Heritage 


It is necessary that we do not underestimate this heredity and 
environment in so far as (i) this shaped Gandhiji’s personality till 
the age of 18 when he went to England. (ii) It acted as his 
strength in the midst of a totally different atmosphere and inspite 
of his anxious and devoted reading of the Scriptures of several 
religions that raised conflicts in his mind and even some doubts 
with regard to the Hindu religion. Again, (iii) after a long life of 
Vaishnava religious practice and ideology, even when he died, he 
was a Hindu and a Vaishnava of first rank. It can be stated with- 
out hesitation that Gandhiji took birth, lived and died as a Vaish- 
nava Hindu. It is conceded that for many years, Gandhiji was 
hardly conscious of the deep impression of Vaishnavism on his 
mind and personality and that he had hardly any conscious faith 
in this. But one thing is clear that Gandhiji remained firm in 
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ideology and practice of Vaishnavism that he acquired both by 
heredity and environment. Gandhiji practised Vaishnavism 
in which he war. borns Inspite of so many western influences, 
inspite of varied conflicts, it is clear that at no stage in his 
life has Gandhiji’s religious ideology and practice changed; 
it only took a more concrete shape and became more and more 
clear to him day by day, so that when he died after a life of 
constant work and constant thinking, he was not only an ideal 
Hindu but an ideal Vaishnava. To put in his own words the des- 
cription of his mother: ‘‘The outstanding impression my mother 
has left on my memory is that of saintliness. She was deeply 
religious. She would not think of taking her meals without 
daily prayers. Going to Haveli—the Vaishnava temple—was one of 
her daily duties. ... To keep two or three consecutive fasts 
was nothing to her” etc.3 Again, ‘“The Gandhis were Vaishnavas. 
My parents were particularly staunch Vaishnavas. They would 
regularly visit the Haveli. The family had even its own temples. 
Jainism was strong in Gujarat, and its influence was felt everywhere 
and on all occasions. The opposition to and abhorrance of meat- 
eating that existed in Gujarat among the Jains and Vaishnavas 
were to be seen nowhere else in India or outside in such strength. 
These were the traditions in which I was born and bred. And I 
was extremely devoted to my parents.’’4 Again, ‘“‘In Rajkot, how- 
ever, I got an early grounding in toleration for all branches of 
Hinduism and sister religions. For my father also visited Shiva’s 
and Rama’s temples, and would take or send us youngsters there. 
Jain monks also would pay frequent visits to my father, and would 
even go out of their way to accept food from us—non-Jains.’> All 
these words decisively prove that Gandhiji’s schooling in religion 
and ethics is rooted in the traditional Vaishnava heritage of the 
family and the similar Vaishnava environment of the childhood 
days. He has thus acquired Vaishnavism as ideology from the 
inheritance and Vaishnava religious practice from his environment 
plus ofcourse his very great devotion to his parents, his mother 
in particular. He has got his first lessons in truth, religion, 
morality, attachment to God, toleration of other faiths and reli- 
gions, nay, the basis of everything religious, ethical and spiritual 
in him, from this Vaishnava heredity and environment plus _ his 
utter devotion to the parents. The whole ideology is in its in- 
fancy, in its initial stages only, but it was destined to develop 
into a unique ideology and practice that gave to us Gandhiji that 
he became in his life, the ‘Mahatma’, the great saint in line with 
Buddha and Christ, the great prophet of peace, the unique humani- 
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tarian. Pyarelal therefore rightly states ‘“The ancestral faith of 
the Gandhis was Vaishnavism, a school of Bhakti which teaches 
that, with intense love and complete self-surrender, God is acces- 
sible to all, irrespective of rank and even culture.’’® Unstinted 
faith in God the Supreme , a sense of total self-surrneder to Him 
and His will, a unique sense of devotion that led him first uncon- 
sciously and then consciously to believe that he is doing God’s 
work, is the basis of Gandhiji’s philosophy of religion, ethics and 
spiritualism. And this has its basis in Vaishnavism. To put in his 
own words: ‘‘But one thing took deep root in me—the conviction 
that morality is the basis of things, and that truth is the substance 
of all morality. Truth became my sole objective. It began to grow 
in magnitude every day, my definition of it also has been ever 
widening.’’? And Gandhiji said: ‘‘I am surer of His existence than 
of the fact that you and I are sitting in this room. I may live with- 
out air and water, but not without Him.’’® This was precisely 
the reason why ‘‘No important decision of his was taken without 
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consulting the ‘inner voice’. 


(b) In Childhood 


We know that all these religious, ethical and spiritual leanings 
were just in their infancy in Gandhiji’s early life and other things 
were also ingrained in his mind. But the whole mental make up 
was in line with this inheritance and atmosphere. That explains 
the deep impression that the story of Shravan’s devotion and the 
drama of ‘Harishchandra’ had on his mind; the grave conflict 
that he, as a boy underwent, when he ate meat and had to steal 
and that led to the consequent confession before his father; the 
confusion and dumbness that he felt when he paid a visit to a 
brothel. Gandhiji in this particular incident ofcourse attributes 
his being saved, to God when he states: ‘‘But I have ever since 
given thanks to God for having saved me” and ‘‘I can recall four 
more similar incidents in my life, and in most of them my good 
fortune, rather than any effort on my part, saved me.” Actually 
Gandhiji is saved only on account of the deep-rooted influence 
of this inheritance and environment that have become his in- 
valuable treasure all his life, conscious or unconscious though he 
was about it. 


(c) In England 


We may now examine a little how the same Vaishnava cul- 
ture accompanied him andsaved him when he was in England, 
in a totally different atmosphere. He went there ofcourse with- 
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out much of a religious consciousness, without any marked read- 
ing of the Hindu scriptures, without much of a love for Hindu- 
ism. But he went there with his three vows, his extreme devotion 
to his mother and ofcourse unconsciously with the Vaishnava reli- 
gious culture that he inherited from her and the family. Shy as 
he was, these three things shielded him and made him uncom- 
promising and adamant in so many respects. He was saved, in 
the very first year, twice, (i) from eating meat and drinking, inspite 
of the persistent efforts of a friend and well-wisher, and, (ii) 
from close companionship and marriage with an English girl as 
so many Indian boys used to do. ‘To put in his own words: 
‘‘My shyness has been in reality my shield and buckler. It has 
allowed me to grow. It has helped me in my discernment of 
truth.’ And in the matter of persistent argument by a friend for 
meat-eating: ‘“The more he argued the more uncompromising I 
became. Daily I would pray to God for protection and get it. 
Not that I had any idea of God. It was faith that was at work 
—faith of which the seed had been sown by the good nurse 
Rambha.’”!! And ofcourse the seed took to sprouting only on 
the strength of the culture based on faith, devotion and cons- 
tant religious practice that he had unconsciously inherited. Again, 
after he clarified his position with regard to the young girl in 
question, he writes: ‘‘But who dare harm whom God protects? 
and ‘‘But it lifted a burden that was weighing me down” and “T 
thus purged myself of the canker of untruth. . . .””2 It can easily 
be seen how inherited culture works, shields the man and makes 
him adamant and makes him indulge in constant experimenta- 
tion. The inheritance shapes the personality of the young man 
in the direction of truth, faith, devotion, prayer, high morals 
and so on as these are the very basis of Vaishnavism and these be- 
came the basis of the personality of the Mahatma later on. 


(d) First Reading of Gita 
Then comes his first reading of the Bhagavad Gita in the trans- 

lation of Edwin Arnold, ‘Song Celestial’ by name and this opens 
his eyes in a new direction. On one side, he becomes anxious to 
know more and more about his religion of birth—Hinduism—and 
on the other side he reads the scriptures of other religions. Re- 
markable is the very first impression of the Gita, of the second 
Adhyaya in particular and there also of the definition of the Sthita- 
prajna and there also the verses: 

earadt fagareda: aTETTATA | 

aad BTA: BTATeHaISHAA 1 
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araTeata date: aaleccafafaaa: | 
waits afgarat afeararsneafa i (2.¢2-§3) 


(Ifa man is brooding on objects of the senses, attachment to them 
springs up; attachment begets craving and craving begets wrath. 
Wrath begets stupefaction, stupefaction leads to loss of memory, 
loss of memory leads to ruin of reason and the ruin of reason 


spells utter destruction.) He got this in the able translation of 
Arnold as, 


If one 


Ponders on subjects of the sense, there springs 

Attraction; from attraction grows desire, 

Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 

Recklessness; then the memory—all betrayed— 
ets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, 

Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone. 


He writes: ‘“The verses in the second chapter ... made a deep 
impression on my mind and they still ring in my ears. The 
book struck me as one of priceless worth. The impression has 
ever since been growing on me with the result that I regard it 
to-day as the book par excellence for the knowledge of Truth. It 
has afforded me invaluable help in my moments of gloom.’ Ac- 
tually it has happened that even though he read lots on religion, 
even though the western influences now followed for many years to 
come and took hold of his mind and activity, even though under 
these influences he made a supreme humanitarian effort to unite 
men of the world and raise down-trodden India high in self- 
respect and to bring about religious unity, (and due to these 
facts, the value of the western influences cannot be underestimated) 
actually in these matters and in many others the widening influence 
of the Gita and behind it Hinduism in general is at work. There 
is nothing in Gandhiji’s ideology including his principle of Satya- 
graha, principle of bread-labour, principles of Truth and non- 
violence, attitude to fast, service to humanity and so on, which 
may not be found in one form or another in Hinduism, about 
which it is rightly stated by a westerner that: “‘What then is 
Hinduism? The only possible answer is that it is a wide variety 
of beliefs held together by an attitude of mutual tolerance and 
by the characteristically Hindu conviction that all approaches to 
God are equally valid,”!4 and Basham says: ‘““To us the most 
striking feature of ancient Indian civilization is its humanity.’’!s 
Nehru states correctly that: ‘‘Gandhiji was essentially a man of 
religion, a Hindu to the innermost depths of his being, and yet 
his concept of religion had nothing to do with dogma or custom 
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or ritual. It was basically concerned with his belief in the moral 
law, which he calls the Law of Truth or Love,’!® and, ‘“‘Influenc- 
ed by modern thought currents, he never let go of his roots and 
clung to them tenaciously.’’!7 As he has stated time and again, 
Gandhiji calls himself a Hindu and he is proud of belonging to 
Hinduism. But it is to be noted that he is not prepared to accept 
anything that goes against his conscience and reason. The result 
is that he interpretes the scriptures in his own way. The approach 
is in line with the definition of Dharma give by Manu: 


fagsfea: afaa: afew: facangrctata: | 
eeaareaaard: at aned fratag i) (2-2) 


(Know that to be Dharma, which is ever followed by the learned 
gentlemen without jealousy or attachment and that which is as- 
sented to by the heart,) 
and, 

qaisfaat que eafaaite a afeary | 

ATATRRAT ATHATATAACT SLT AT 11 (2-{) 


(The whole of Veda is the (first) source of Dharma, next the tradi- 
tion and the virtuous conduct of those who know it, as also the 
conduct of holy men, and also finally self-satisfaction.) 

He is never a blind follower of anything and actually he has dis- 
covered his religion by a study of the Hindu and other scriptures 
and by a consant practice of the same. And it can easily be 
seen that the religion that he discovered, followed, practised and 
preached is Vaishnavism minus ofcourse ‘its sectarianism and 
several other things, to which we shall refer later. Here, it is enough 
to state that when he read the Gita, his own views that were not 
clear to him though he followed many of them, took concrete 
shape and they dawned on his mind in growing clarity. He disco- 
vered much of Vaishnavism in the Gita even at the first reading, 
and, as years passed and he read more and more of and on the 
Gita and he practised what he read and understood, the practice 
led to further clarity and the process went on for years. He trans- 
lated the Gita and wrote his famous ‘Anasaktiyoga’ some 38 years 
after his first reading and he has specifically claimed, as we have 
already seen, that: “‘But after 40 years unremitting endeavour 
fully to enforce the teaching of the Gita in my own life, I have, in 
all humility, felt that perfect renunciation is impossible without 
perfect observance of Ahimsa in every shape and form.”!8 Looking 
to the years of study and practice of the teaching, it is clear that 
the interpretation of Gandhiji can, in no way, be underesti- 
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mated. Before we proceed to study its importance, it would 
be desirable to see how Gandhiji’s religious views developed while in 
South Africa and how the Gita played its own part in shpaing them. 
The years that Gandhiji passed in South Africa are the most 
important as far as the all-sided development of the personality 
of the man is concerned, and his personality has developed through 
the religious views that he read and developed then. 


(e) His Years in Africa 


Within a year of his reaching Africa he underwent several 
experiences of humiliation that gave to Gandhiji a clear picture of 
the condition of the Indians in South Africa. He settled there and 
attributed his stay to God’s will. Here, four things are notable in 
the mature man that Gandhiji has become: (i) He has now got a 
clearer notion of his ‘inner voice’; (ii) He takes to service of Indians 
as service to humanity in South Africa; (iii) He gets himself abosrb- 
ed in service to the community and ‘‘the reason behind it was 
my desire for self-realization’’;!? (iv) He now consciously studies 
scriptures of various religions and becomes a conscious, firm 
and intelligent follower of Hinduism, his religion of birth, ofcourse 
after consulting Raychandbhai and others on matters of conflict. 
Naturally this brings him nearer to Hinduism and consequently 
to the Gita and this faith in his religion of birth and in its scrip- 
tures that he discovered, becomes the be all and end all of his life 
till the last. Now, Gandhiji becomes an ideal Hindu in faith and 
thought and consequently in deed. He becomes the best illustra- 
tion of what Hinduism can give, (a) a man in whose life thought 
and deed are consistent, (b) whose life itself becomes a symbol of 
the three famous Hindu dicta— | 


ATATT: TARY TA: | 
(Conduct is the first Dharma.) 
qa J TAT Aa: Favtacaatary | 
(The visioning of the soul through Yoga is the supreme Dharma.) 
Sarcaftaat J gar Feraqny | 
(For persons with a liberal attitude, the earth itself is a family). 
It has now become clear to Gandhiji that his path is the path of 
self-realization, through life and through service to humanity, 
and at every movement of his life he makes efforts and experiments 
to come nearer to this realization. That enhanced the spirit of 


service in him, that led him to the resolution of complete 
Brahmacharya at a rather young age of 37 years. 
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Gandhiji does not specifically state so, but he is following the 
word of the Gita, he is trying and striving hard to become an 
ideal Sthitaprajna and Trigunatita. He has quite realized that 


a fe wearmmacahaaiia ara weete | 


(O Arjuna, no one who does good to others meets a sad end.}. 
To put in his words: ‘‘Brahmacharya means control of the senses 
in thought, word and deed. Every day I have been realizing 
more and more the necessity for restraints of the kind. . . . There 
is no limit to the possibilities of renunciation even as there is none 
to those of Brahmacharya . . . the existence of God within makes 
even control of the mind possible. . . . It is the highest goal, and 
it is no wonder that the highest effort should be necessary to 
attain it.’’ Now, the famous verse of the Gita 


facat fafracdea frcrercer efea: | 
wast TatsaeT IX qeeat frat tt (2.48) 


(When a man starves his senses, the objects of those senses dis- 
appear for him, but not the yearning for them; the yearning too 
departs when he beholds the Supreme,) becomes the very basis of 
his life, thought and activity. He is now on way to realize that 
‘* |. . His name and His grace are the last resource of the aspi- 
rant after moksha.”’ And now Gandhiji consciously becomes an 
aspirant after moksha through the supreme influence of the Gita. 
He is now on way to become an ideal Bhakta and Fnanin in addi- 
tion to Sthitaprajna and Trgunatita. A stage is set for all these 
four to become an identity in one personality that Gandhiji 
became. Unstinted devotion and complete submission to the 
Divine Will mark a clear development in him, he is now conscious 
of this plus the supreme bliss in the limitless compassion of God. 
Gandhiji cannot even conceive of finding fault with God as did 
Nietze, the famous western philosopher. If man suffers, it is due 
to his own faults; if man is happy, it is due to the will and favour 
of God. This attitude of finding fault with man and his grave 
limitations and weaknesses when he is unhappy and miserable, 
and attributing to God’s limitles compassion all happiness that a 
man derives in life is peculiarly Hindu and it gives a unique 
strength and confidence coupled with humility to man. Gandhi- 
ji had all the three virtues in him and these came mainly from the 
Gita. He sees the dirt and filth, unbearable noise and hypo- 
crisy in Benares and remarks :*‘If anyone doubts the infinite mercy 
of God, let him have a look at these sacred places. How much 
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hypocrisy and irreligion does the Prince of Yogis permit to be 
perpetrated in His holy name? He proclaimed long ago: 


GAIT at wTaea aieadta wT (¥—-22) 


(Whatever a man sows, that shall he reap.) The law of Karma is 
inexorable and impossible of evasion. There is thus hardly any 
need for God to interfere. He laid down the law and, as it 
were, retired.”° And God retired so that man may progress in life 
and to the divine through life by his own action, by the indomi- 
table law of Karma that he can influence and shape if he so 
wills. God does not favour those ‘‘who stand and wait” as Milton 
tells us in his famous poem ‘‘On His Blindness.’? Hinduism expects 
man to act and to act rightly and shape his destiny. According to 
Hinduism, providence—faafa—is not cruel and ruthless and 
man is not its helpless play-toy. Man can even partly shape his 
trata. This is based on the famous Law of Karma that Hinduism 
has given. 


We can thus see that Gandhiji’s life and activity in South 
Africa had considerable influence in shaping his personality and 
character, in bringing him to maturity and calm and firm spirits 
together with humbleness. His religious, moral and spiritual out- 
look is shaped considerably and it evolves and develops in a cer- 
tain direction. It is the direction of becoming a better and better 
Hindu, a real Vaishnava, a constant and firm devotee of God, who 
takes up all acts in the name of God. This has its climax when 
man acts only as an instrument in the hands of God.?!_ He works 
in a spirit of total submission to the divine will, his eternal bliss 
is in complete Bhagvatkrupa, and his whole life is an opportu- 
nity to rise to those heights when he comes to deserve this. Here 
the Gita has worked and he now consciously tries to come to 


experience that, 


ASTIN Aasaaarat AAT say | 

daa tat Weare TaHAaArfaat th (S-RY) 
(The offering of sacrifice is Brahman; the oblation is Brahman; it 1s 
offered by Brahman in the fire that is Brahman; thus he whose 
mind is fixed on acts dedicated to Brahman must needs pass on to 
Brahman.) To put in his own words: ‘‘But when my mode of life 
changed in South Africa, my outlook changed too. All the steps 
I took at this time of trial were taken in the name of God and 
for His service.’’22. And the consciousness of taking up everything 
in the name of God, that is, of living constantly, not only in 
communion with God but with God, grows on him. He now 
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turns with greater faith to the Gita, reads it in the original, 
commits verses of the Gita to memory, is simply fascinated by it 
and now consciousness grows on him that the Gita and only the 
Gita is his infallible guide henceforth. To put in his own words 
again: ‘*... but to me the Gita became an infallible guide of | 
conduct. It became my dictionary of daily reference. Just as I turn- 
ed to the English dictionary for the meanings of English words 
that I did not understand, I turned to this dictionary of con- 
duct for a ready solution of all my troubles and _trials.’’?3 Words 
like aque and anata grip him. He understands the implication 
of the word ‘trustee’ from the Gita, he discovers religion in it, 
and naturally enough he acts upon these. The Gita grips his 
mind as his guide in matters of religion and conduct and the same 
is destined to become in later life his guide for all matters spiri- 
tual. Ofcourse, the reading of the scriptural works of different 
religions continues. ‘Unto this Last’ of Ruskin leaves a permanent 
impression on his mind, but, as it becomes clear in the years that 
follow, the influence of Hinduism is enhanced and the influence 
of the Gita grows deeper and deeper. Gandhiji is now a man of 
his own natural heritage, environment, cultural background and 
religious as also spiritual leanings, and here the Gita is his guide. 
Now and again, he takes recourse to the Gita to justify one or the 
other of his acts. He allowed his insurance policy to lapse and 
decided to put his wife and children to God’s care as he did his 
own self. He found justification for fasting in the following verse 
of the Gita: 
fayat fafraded farcrarcea 2fea: 1 
wast wisaeg Te gear frag 11 (2-43) 


and in the fine translation of Edwin Arnold: 

‘For a man who is fasting his senses outwardly, the sense-object 
disappears, leaving the yearning behind; but when he has seen 
the Highest, even the yearning disappears.’ Quite relevant 
and to the point is his remark in this connection: ‘‘Fasting 
and similar discipline is, therefore, one of the means to the 
end of self-restraint, but it is not all, and if physical fasting 
is not accompanied by mental fasting, it is bound to end in 
hypocrisy and disaster.’’?5 After this, even in the midst of ex- 
tremely active political life, various Satyagraha movements, and all- 
sided work for the uplift of the ignorant Indian masses, Gan- 
dhiji’s religious, ethical and particularly spiritual personality deve- 
lops in a fixed direction, it is the direction first, of his sincere 
attempt to take the masses with him on the spiritual path of truth 
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and non-violence. He is developing his ideology, when he prea- 
ches non-violence for the common man also. His is an attitude 
peculiar to his personality in his doctrine, 


TS Wit aa Fala | 


Next comes, his gradual rise to the divine heights, when he 
gradually realises that it is not possible for the common masses 
to rise with him even if they willed and his acceptance more or 
less that man has to seek his spiritual uplift individually and 
singly and not collectively. This realization comes late in his life, 
in the midst of the severest trials and tribulations culminating in 
the worst of communal riots and the most humiliating rapes of 
women. and the mass slaughter of brother by brother which black- 
ened the horizon just when the sun of independence was dawn- 
ing. 


During the period between 1920 and 1930, Gandhiji took 
greater interest in the Gita, he wrote his famous ‘Anasaktiyoga’ to- 
gether with the Gujarati translation and so much more on the 


Gita, not to speak of countless statemens now and again on the 
Gita. | 


(f) Back in India 


It is during this period that Gandhiji, in the midst of a 
heated public life when every second is allotted to the welfare of 
mankind, becomes a man of greater introspection, he consults his 
heart more and more and he is very clear in his conviction that 
faith dominates over intellect in life and to him as a saint, as 
a prophet of peace, this is the only desirable attitude. To put in 
his own words: ‘“‘I know that ultimately one is guided not by the 
intellect but by the heart. The heart accepts a conclusion for 
which the intellect subsequently finds a reasoning. Argument 
follows conviction. Man often finds reason in support of what- 
ever he does or wants to do.” And this attitude has support in 
two famous statements of the Manusmriti: 


fagfea: fac: afea: frcrngrctafa: | 

eaaareadaa: At TAed fratat tt (2-2) 
and, 

aa: cafe: aerate: cata a PTAA: | 

UaASAT as We: AaTsHeT Te 11 (2-22) 
A similarly applicable view is found in Kalidasa’s ‘Shakuntalam’ 
when we are told: 
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wat fe eeerey qeqy TATTHRA HUTT: | 


(In matters of doubt, the activity of the inner conscience is the 
proof for noble men.) 


In the beginning he accepts that even a great work like the 
Gita is not a panacia for all modern ills. It would be too much 
in his opinion to expect answers to all our problems from the 
Gita in the modern days. To put in his words: ‘“To look upon 
Krishna as a Purna Avatara should not mean that we can obtain 
from the Gita direct answers to all the questions that arise from 
day to day. ... This would not be desirable even if it were 
possible; for, in that case, there would be nothing like progress 
or discovery for mankind. Human intelligence would then simply 
atrophy from disuse. ... Real help can come only from our 
endeavours and struggles.’ But it is interesting to note that all 
his endeavours and struggles follow the word now principally of 
the Gita, ofcourse as he interpreted it, and with the passing of 
days and months and years, he resorts more and more to the 
Gita; in fact after 1935, he is positively in the direction of seek- 
ing answers to all his questions from the Gita and adopting it as 
his religious, ethical and spiritual dictionary. It was as early 
as in 1918, i.e., the beginning almost of his career in India that 
Gilbert Murray said of Gandhiji: “ Persons in power should be 
very careful how they deal with a man who cares nothing for 
sensual pleasure, but is simply determined to do what he be- 
lieves to be right. He is a dangerous and uncomfortable enemy 
because his body, which you can always conquer, gives you so 
little purchase upon his soul.”’?7 Yes, Gandhiji was a seeker after 
soul, a man constantly practising in self-realisation, and the path 
of the man was the path of faq and the faqendta as it is 
laid down in the Gita. The period after 1920 is a peculiar period 
in the life of Gandhiji. His spiritual path is fixed, his aim of life 
is Clear, his concept of ends and means is clear, he is a man seek- 
ing his owa_ self-realisation through life, through service to 
humanity and he even seeks men’s rise to higher heights by the 
path of truth and non-violence as he visioned these. Holmes is right 
in his statement that: “It is not often in human history that men 
join at once the inner and the outer life, and thus make saint and 
statesman one. But when they do, they shake the world, and 
turn the tides of destiny.’’8 Yes, Gandhiji stood on the strength 
derived from Hinduism in general and the Gita in particular, and 


when he tried, through life and practice to become a feaana 
and faqmdtt, he became this rare combination and turned the 
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tides against the vast British Empire in which, it was said, ‘the 
sun never sets!’ When India had Gandhiji in the centre of all 
political, social, moral, religious, cultural and economic activity 
in the country, he was just the embodiment of the ideal of 
feqata and fagendta of the Gita. Dr. Holmes states: ‘Humanity, 
beset by encompassing ills, waits, with amazing patience, confident 
that sooner or later her redeemer will come.’’® Gandhiji was this 
redeemer for humanity through his becoming the redeemer of the 
millions in India. Gandhiji as India saw him is a rare embodi- 
ment of the best that Hinduism and the Gita could give. Syud 
Hossain says of Gandhiji: ‘‘But no one who has really looked into 
Gandhiji’s eyes can ever forget him. Those eyes are certainly 
the windows of his soul. This man, you would say, is carrying 
the sorrows and burdens of humanity. His is an anguished and 
consecrated life.’’3° And now, inspite of all influences eastern and 
western, Gandhiji has returned to his natural surroundings, the 
religion and ethics and spiritualism of his birth, and he is now 
on the path of self-realisation as the Gita has laid down. With 
the passing of days and years he seeks greater and greater solace 
in Hinduism through the grand influence of the Gita ofcourse. 
We therefore only partly, not fully agree with the statement of 
Syud Hossain that: ‘‘His philosophy of life is not solely derived 
from. Hinduism or from Buddhism, from Jainism or the Vedanta. 
Gandhiji represents a rare synthesis of the ancient and modern, 
of the East and the West.’’3! If this were true, this should 
speak of the universal spirit and applicability of the teaching of 
the Gita for which it is rightly stated that: ‘‘It is catholic in its 
message, comprehensive in its outlook and concrete in its sugges- 
tions.”’32 The Gita has laid down the ideal of Karma-yoga that 
Gandhiji has interpreted as Anasaktiyoga because of his peculiarly 
original views regarding means and ends and it is stated by the 
same author that: ‘‘The ideal of Karma-yoga is the best way to 
God-realisation. It included knowledge of God (Jnana), devotion 
to God (Bhakti), renunciation (Samnyasa), action and _ service 
(Karma and Seva). With all this, it does not renounce action.’ 
And the Gita influenced Gandhiji the most just because of this 
unique sort of Karma-yoga, that suited his work and way of life 
the most. His enthusiasm about the path adopted by him 
became enhanced and he became firmer on it. The Gita gave con- 
sent to him about the path adopted by him, or, to put it other- 
wise, he discovered the path of life through the Gita. On the 
other side, it made him more clear and firm in his mission. The 
Gita thus clarified his mission to Gandhiji. 
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(g) 1920 to 1942 and Last Years 


The period between 1920 and 1942 is the period of conflict 
and consequent introspection for Gandhiji with regard to the 
propriety of taking the masses with him, He felt that both truth 
and non-violence were on trial. He himself was on trial. In the 
beginning, say in the Satyagraha at Kheda, or the strike by labou- 
rers at Ahmedabad, people were not proprely trained for it. Later 
on, his sympathies toward the masses were enhanced even though 
now and again he experienced failure in bringing the masses 
to adopt his path. Gandhiji’s correspondence with the then vic- 
roy Lord Linlithgo is proof of this. The masses failed him and 
yet Gandhiji loved them, because he had realised how difficult his 
path was, and, it is interesting to note that Gandhiji became 
firmer personally in his attachment to his own principles. He 
blamed his own self, his own tapas for the failure of the masses and 
now and again he undertook penance in form of fasts to get 
over his own sins as he said. It is of interest to note that not 
once has he lost faith in the masses or has he blamed them. But 
his vow of self-realisation is day by day becoming more of a per- 
sonal matter, and in this, he is firm asa rock. Gandhiji takes re- 
course to the Gita more and more. Time and again, references to 
the Gita are there, they are increasing day by day. Inspite of the 
worst of trials, inspite of the incidents that might shake any man’s 
faith from its very roots, inspite of conflicts that would tend to 
make a man mad, in the worst of incidents when momentarily he 
starts doubting the rightness of his cause and path, Gandhiji re- 
mains firm and calm and for all this, credit goes to his adoption 
of the Gita doctrine in theory and practice. Rajagopalachari right- 
ly states: ‘‘The other is that human being is basically good 
and reasonable, and if the approach is properly made, with dis- 
interested love and self-sacrifice, he will be converted from evil 
and unreason to good and right conduct. Gandhiji swore by the 
latter philosophy.’*4 Gandhiji very often had great doubts in the 
propriety of his faith and this philosophy, but ultimately he did 
not change his views, he resorted to his philosophy, stuck to it 
and consequently he continued to work for the welfare of huma- 
nity at large. 


(g) The Last Three Years 


The worst of trials and tribulations came in the last three 
years of his life, when he failed to bring about Hindu-Muslim 
unity. India was partitioned, terrible communal riots broke out, 


Vea. eS ee 
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and even though the Congress went to power, tales of horror, 
insult, shame and woe were heard from all corners of the country. 
It created a feeling that his creed of non-violence had failed 
or it was thrown away. Surely he could not be a silent 
spectator to all this. Surely he would suffer. To put in his 
own words: ‘“This is a unique experiment in self-sacrifice. I am 
undergoing austere self-immolation in order to create fraternal love 
by winning all hearts. .. Either I am, or I am not, a real Mahatma. 
If I am, the world can gain by learning from me whatever there 
is worth learning.’’5 ‘I am at present heavily laden both with 
mental pressure and physical work.’’¢ ‘‘The city is quiet for fear 
of the police. But there is fire in the hearts of the people. I 
must either perish in that fire or put it out.’37 ‘‘There wasa time 
when people immediately carried out whatever escaped from my 
lips. Truly, I was then the commander of a_ non-violent 
army. But to-day mine is a cry in the wilderness.’’38 ‘‘Why 
don’t I go mad when I see all this work?’ and so on. Again, 
‘But the rulers of the country have no faith in non-violence. . . 
In this age perhaps I am the only believer in non-violence. I 
pray to God to give me enough strength so that atleast I, if 
none else, may be able to practice non-violence.’ In these days 
he invokes the help of the Gita again and again. It is rightly 
stated by Suvira Jaiswal that ‘‘...in the Bhagavadgita, the 
doctrine of Bhakii in its wider sense, becomes a religious prin- 
ciple and a way of life. In practical application this doctrine does 
not mean mere enjoyment of ecstatic trances fancying the near- 
ness of the deity; it means the carrying out of one’s caste duties 
and other social actions in a spirit of renunciation.’’4! Gandhiji, 
even till last, adopted this view. He has agreed that he has con- 
stantly tried to become an ideal Sthitaprajna of the Gita, even 
though, to put in his own words: ‘‘My dreams of an ideal India 
are being shattered, but I do not mind it much. My inner 
voice is, however, prompting me to do my duty.’ It is thus 
clear that during this period the Gita in particular and Hinduism 
in general sustained him and made him firmer in his convictions 
though he has realised that he is doing everything now as a 
duty at the bidding of God and that he is constantly going near- 
er and nearer to his aim of life — self-realisation. ‘To put in his own 
words again: ‘‘I am not yet a Mahatma. If people call me a 
Mahatma, what is it to me? I am only an ordinary man. If I 
have truly kept the vows of truth, non-violence, non-stealing, celi- 
bacy etc., calling upon God as my witness, I shall die a death I 
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have longed for,’’43 ‘‘T am a servant of God. I shall carry out His 
work so long as it pleases Him,’’44 ‘I am a prisoner of God,’ 
‘It is God who has always been my sole guide and physician. He 
never errs. He is almighty ..I am in the hands of God,’ 
‘“Therefore, I have to acquire that inner vision for which I have 
been striving for the last sixty years. I do not claim that I have 
been fully successfully in it, but at the same time, it is true that I 
am drawing nearer to it and all my activities are being directed 
to that end.’’47 It is remarkable that absolute devotion to God, total 
surrender to His will, directing all ones activities and ones very 
Self towards becoming an instrument in the hand of God etc., 
are the most remarkable features of Gandhiji’s utterings in these 
last days. And he had read just this in the Gita. All this leads 
him to self-realisation, that is to him the basic end proclaimed 
by the Gita for man. Gandhiji is at the highest heights of his 
greatness just when he undergoes the worst of mental conflicts. 
Here it is that the Gita sustains him and nourishes him. Catlin, 
in his fine estimate of Gandhiji states: ‘‘And I was fairly 
certain that the Mahatma only remained a Hindoo precisely be- 
cause he believed that he could reconcile faith with waging the 
very western fight against evil (but not by violence in resisting 
evil), while also affirming the Eastrn mysticism by which all belong- 
ed to and was sutained by God. In brief, it is just here that the 
Mahatma was the evangelist of the West to the East as well as 
apostle of the East to the West.’’48 Whether we accept this fully 
or not, one fact stands out glaringly clear that Gandhiji is a 
Sthitaprajna and Trigunatita of the Gita and he has remained a 
Hindu because of the Gita, he has constantly progressed in life 
and from greatness to greatness due to the Gita. In the last 
years of his life he has very often stated that he is a perfect 
Hindu. Even in the last days, he felt that: ‘‘I am, so to say, 
in a furnace. What will happen, it is difficult to say; possibly 
some result may come out soon.”’49 He has yet stated and follo- 
wed the view that: ‘‘How wonderful are His ways of helping 
me in this sacrifice! The more I find myself opposed in my 
mission, the more determined I get in my resolve to fulfill it. 
God is with me.’? Gandhiji has thus reached a stage very much 
similar to the one described by Sri Aurobindo in these words: 
‘Losing our lower individual personality in the Impersonal, 
we arrive fully at union with that Supreme Personality which is 
not separate and individual, but yet assumes all individualities. 
. . » Reaching the inner actionlessness of the silent Purusha, 
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naishkarmya, and leaving Prakriti to do her works, we can attain 
supremely beyond to the status of the divine Mastery which is 
able to do all works and yet be bound by none.’’>° This shows 
the greatness of the doctrine of the Gita and the inner strength of 
Hinduism as also the grand potentiality and power of the person- 
ality of Gandhiji, who adopted it as his own both in theory and 
practice for more than sixty years of his life. In the last years, 
he experienced frustrations of the worst kind with reference to the 
uplift of Indian masses, the eradication of the evil of untouchability, 
the practice of truth and non-violence by the massess, the pro- 
blem of Hindu-Muslim unity etc. He was soimuch overcome 
with sorrow that when Miss Margaret inquired of him whether 
he wanted to live upto 125 years, he replied: ‘‘I have lost that 
hope because of the terrible happenings in the world. I don’t 
want to live in darkness.’’5! Again he said: ‘‘I am fully conscious 
that my views are not shared by others and I am the only one 
who holds them, but those views cannot be changed now. The 
more I reflect upon them, the greater the conviction they carry 
with me.’’>? It is remarkable that inspite of what he suffered, 
(i) his conviction about his Truth and non-violence and the life 
adopted by him has not only not changed, it has become firmer, 
and (ii) he now prefers to go nearer and nearer to God all alone 
to experience perfect happiness by complete submission of his 
full self at the feet of God. He has, after all his work in the 
world, become a yog: who seeks self-realization for himself, leay- 
ing the rest to the care and will of God, even though he is in the 
midst of the world and continues to act as an instrument in the 
hands of God. That is why he stated: ‘‘Ahimsa is a mightier 
weapon by far than the atom bomb. Even if the people of Hiro- 
shima could have died in their thousands with prayer and good 
will in their hearts, the situation would have been transformed as 
if by a miracle.’’>? Again ‘Tama servant of Rama, I shall cont- 
inue to do my work so long as He commands me; and [J shall 
depart when He orders me.’’*4 And again to blind men he said: 
‘‘My Himalayas are here. ‘To remove your sufferings and to die 
in your service is tantamount to going to the Himalayas for me.’’55 
Again, ‘“‘If I am unworthy, God will not let me survive. Because 
I am a perfect Hindu, I am much distressed to see that Hindus 
do not perform their duty. . . Therefore this fast is really for 
the purification of my own soul. Itis an appeal to God to purify 
the souls of all and make them sane.’’° Gandhiji is satisfied in his 
last year that he is a perfect Hindu, he also feels satisfied that 
“Tama true Mahatma.’ This shows that he feels he experien- 
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ces his going nearer and nearer to the goal that he had conceiv- 
ed many years earlier in his life and set before himself as an 
ideal. It is the goal of self-realization. 


Throughout all these years, at every moment of his life, 
Gandhiji tries to live up to the doctrine of the Gita, in fact his 
whole life has been a living activity of the Gita doctrine. When, 
in 1930, he claimed that he had tried to live and act up to the 
doctrine of the Gita for forty years, hardly had he realised that his 
living according to the Gita would be so very severely tested in 
the last years, and he will have to state that: ‘‘I am, so to say, in 
a furnace.’’>8 ‘‘My ideas of truth and non-violence are at present 
being weighed in a delicate sensitive balance, like the one used 
for weighng pearls.’*? And firmly he states that: ‘‘And you know 
I ama student of the Bhagavad Gita. ‘It is ours’ says Mother Gita 
‘to do our part of work in all fervour and honestly and without 
any craving for results.’ Again, ‘‘So, it is the first and foremost 
duty of a man to satisfy the inner self, i.e., to follow its dictates 
with the utmost sincerity and honesty of feeling,’’ and, ““‘Why 
should we worry over the question of victory or defeat?’ “But 
God in His unbounded grace bears with me and sustains me.’’® 
‘If I attain the state of a Sthitaprajna, whatever happens will leave 
me unaffected and calm.’’® Gandhiji’s is thus a soul lifted high 
in the midst of trials and tribulations, mental tortures and the 
worst of sorrows. 


Gandhi and Buddha 


At this stage, it is worth comparing Gandhiji’s mental 
state with that of Buddha. Buddha it is known, lived in 
the midst of luxury of the highest type and was not permitted 
even to imagine ofthe sorrows of the world. His father, fearing 
that Gautama would renounce the world and thus the royal 
family and the kindgom would be orphaned, saw to it with 
scrupulous care on his part that no sorrow of the world came 
to his eyes. Gautama was by nature and inheritance kind, affecti- 
ionate, compassionate, simple, honest, heroic, fearless, in fact he 
possessed all the best qualities in abudance that would make a very 
good king or an ideal ascetic, and the father wanted to make a 
very good king of him. Then, he happened to see old age, sickness 
and death in their most pitiable and, shall we say, horrible form. 
He was, first of all shocked, though he withstood the shock. 
He thought, brooded and meditated over the problem. Several 
questions struck his mind. Why do old age, sickness and 
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death overocme man? Why does man take birth if he is to suffer 
these things and ultimately be lost in oblivion? If these sorrows 
are unavoidable, how is it that man is able to enjoy wordly 
joys? With this state, is man learned or ignorant? Cannot old 
age, sickeness and death, i.e., sorrows of this transitory life, be 
conquered? What is Gautama’s duty in this? Since he is already 
awakened to sorrows, what should he do? 


Evidently these questions that struck the mind of Gautama are 
philosophical questions. He came thus on the verge of his philoso- 
phical and spiritual uplift. The questions indicate the first entrance 
of man into the world of philosophical secrets about life and 
hereafter. The striking of these questions immediately on 
witnessing sorrows of the world should not surprise us. We are 
already told that Gautama possessed, right at birth, all the 
qualities and traits that would go to make an ideal king or 
an ideal ascetic. This possession, according to the Hindu faith 
comes (i) from parental heritage and (ii) from the influence of 
works and thought in the earlier births because psychic effects of 
this come with the soul. This led Gautama to renunciation of 
royalty and family and all personal love and tenderness of and 
towards his father, son, wife and so on. Gautama renounced the sor- 
rowful world to seek an end to this grim sorrow. He sought Gurus 
but was not happy. He then entered into meditations and tortured 
the body till it was reduced to bones while all the time he was 
meditating on the secret and origin of this sorrow and was in search 
of the way by which this sorrow could be overcome. Even though 
he tortured the body, he failed to come to reality. The way of 
Hathayoga failed him. He ultimately took food and- nourish- 
ment. Study and meditation awakened his ‘inner voice’ and 
he gained real knowledge and gave it to the world. We 
may state that this inner voice, be itin the case of Lord Buddha, 
Vardhamana Mahavira or Mahatma Gandhi, is actually the sum 
total of all the thinking process that is constantly going on in 
the mind. The reply to the problem seems to come like lightn- 
ing but actually that is not so; it is actually the culmination into a 
striking reply of a whole process of thinking that goes on cons- 
tantly. The Jnana therefore that strikes to the mind actually comes 
from it and Hindus are prone to attribue it to some higher powers 
and so they call it ‘“‘inner voice’. All doubts of Buddha are 
resolved and then it is that he starts his preaching. 


The case is very much dissimilar as compared to that of 
Gandhiji, whose personality has developed by slow, gradual and 
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sure steps from its meek and mild character to that of a man of 
steel, of indomitable will. What Bhavabhuti tells of Rama in 
his Uttararamacharita — 


aaraft weraf weft HyzATafe | 
araracat adits at fe faaranefa ti (2—-w) 


(Who can possibly probe into the depths of the hearts of persons 
extraordinary, who are harder than Vajra and milder than 
flowers), aptly applies to Gandhiji. Gandhiji inherited Vaish- 
navism and lived and died in Vaishnavism. His religious, ethical 
and philosophical views have developed, but they have never 
substantially changed; these have become more clear to him but 
they have never reversed. The philosophical and all other ques- 
tions have come to him in their natural course, and these have 
been duly answered. Gandhiji never had questions that found 
no answer, questions that his heart could, in all possibility, not 
answer. It was again nota philosophical question, when Gautama 
put the sad reality of old age, sickness and death in one scale 
and life in the other. He no doubt failed to understand how, 
inspite of the constantly hanging sword of death on man’s head, 
man could freely indulge in worldly joys and be constantly tied 
to worldly attachments. The sight of old age, death etc., brought 
him to the threshold of philosophical knowledge and renunciation 
at the same time. He first wondered at the vast ignorance of 
men who could enjoy themselves inspite of fear of death. 


faettoraarrnal TUT safer F MeTAT TATA: | 
(Buddhacharitam, 3-46) 


(Vast indeed is the ignorance of men of the world, who enjoy 
life inspite of the fear of death,) he felt. But here the other read- 
ing is, 
faetttfastraat tut gata F CTAacaaAT : | 

(Vast indeed is the knowledge of men of the world, who enjoy life 
inspite of the fear of death.) In this comes his realization 
that real knowledge of the secret of birth, life and death will 
answer the problems of joys of life and death. He has not as 
yet got an answer such as this: 


aaa: frat a faraas | 

Tat FF PIT AAA TAATALT |! 
(A wise man should think in terms of learning and prosperity 
as if his life were eternal and resort to reighteous conduct as if 
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death holds him by the hairs.) So, three things strike his mind 
at a time: 


(1) The Philosophical problems 
(2) Renunciation is the path 


(3) He should widen the bounds of his knowledge to get to 
the secret of reality. 


And Buddha retires from the world. No such conflict arises 
in Gandhiji’s mind at any time in life. It is only in due natural 
course of activity and work that (i) the spirit of service to hum- 
anity, to help it get over its sorrows, (ii) the necessity of renun- 
ciation in married life, and (iii) the necessity of knowing reality 
through service and finding his self-realization and that of human- 
ity just in this, arise in his mind. He wants to wipe the tears 
of suffering humanity but through life, through service, through acti- 
vity, through selfless action. He thus becomes an ascetic, a Yogi in 
life, unlike Buddha who becomes a Yogz away from life. His 
personality rises by a slow process from ordinary to extraordinary, 
from mundane to spiritual, and all this happens in a natural 
matter of course manner, and ultimately he becomes Mahatma 
from Mohan. His whole life is a proof of this. His detach- 
ment, Yoga and spiritual rise are in no way inferior to those of 
Buddha. But their approach is different, their process of uplift is 
different. To clarify the whole position, in the ultimate stage, 
the attainment of both is the same, but the path resorted to 
by Buddha is that of the Upanishadic Samnyasin, the path of 
Gandhiji is that of the Samnyasin of the Gita, about whom it is 
rightly stated: es 


aa: a facraeorel at a efte at aia 
faéeat fe Hatatal Ge aeareryeaT 1 (4-3 ) 


(Him one should know as ever renouncing who has no dislikes and 
likes; for he who is free from the pairs of opposites is easily 
released from bondage). And Gandhiji, on the basis of the defini- 
tion of Samnyasa: 

Beat BAN ara aeara Haat fag: 1 (¢-2) 
(Renunciation of actions springing from selfish desire is known 
as Samnyasa by the seers) and on the basis of the verse 


arenacaaay a: Taft a eat | 


(One who visions all living beings as his own self is the real seer), 
was very clear when he stated that the path of the Gita is not 
G. G.-11 
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for a man of inaction, a man who has renounced the world. 
He says: ‘‘The lesson of the Bhagavad Gita is meant not for those 
who have forsaken the world, but for every householder, irrespec- 
tive of his birth and state. Everybody’s duty should be to attain 
the state described therein, and this can only be done if life is 
built on the rock of fearlessness,’ and ‘‘I know that there is a 
school of philosophy which teaches complete inaction. and futility 
of all effort. I have not been able to appreciate that teaching. 
In my humble opinion, effort is necessary for one’s own growth. 
It has to be irrespective of results.’’® This view is worth 
comparison with another view of his: ‘‘There is a stage in 
life when a man does not need even to proclaim his thoughts 
much less to show them by outward action. Mere thoughts act. 
They attain that power. Then it can be said of him that his seem- 
ing inaction constitutes his action.’’® It will be seen here that the 
principle of the Gita for a man at this stage of life constitutes almost 
a complete absence of difference of opinion between Shankara and 
Aurbindo one one side and Gandhiji on the other. When Shan- 
kara states that for a @atat, no action is necessary, and Gandhiji 
refers to a stage in the rise of man when ‘mere thoughts act’, 
there is no difference of opinion. We can even say that even 
though Gandhiji does not accept in so many words, he here more 
or less concedes ground to Shankara when, on the basis of verses 
such as 


da aca HAA aTHdIS HVAT | (3-2C) 


etc., he says that for a muktatma no Karma is necessary and that 
Karma even as Yoga is necessary for a man at a lower stage in 
life while he is struggling to rise higher. 


The difference between Buddha and Gandhiji therefore would 
come to this, even though both sought the eradication of the 
deep sorrows of suffering humanity through life: 


(1) The conflicts of Buddha forced him to renounce the 
family and the world to find out in solitude a solution of the 
infinite and grave problems of the world; while in the case of 
Gandhiji no such conflicts arose, he was rising to higher heights 
gradually and by stages his mission in life was becoming more 
and more clear to him. 


(2) Both preferred to stay in the world and in the midst of 
suffering humanity to serve it by constant Karmayoga, while in 
their own person, both were attaining higher and higher 
heights day by day. 
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SEVEN 
GITA AND GANDHIJ’’S TEACHINGS 


“Hiduism, as I know it, entirely satisfies my soul, fills my 
whole being and I find a solace in the Bhagavad Gita and Upani- 
sadas that I miss even in the Sermon on the Mount.” 

Gandhi! 


**To-day, the Gita is, not only my Bible or my Quran; it is 
more than that —it is my mother. I lost my earthly mother who 
gave me birth long ago; but this Eternal mother has completely 
filled her place by my side ever since.” 

Gandhij1? 


“Tf I am unworthy, God will not let me survive. Because I 
am a perfect Hindu, I am much distressed to see that Hindus 
do not perform their duty... ”’ 

Gandhit? 


Introductory 


Gandhiji, as we have seen earlier, stated: ‘*. . . but I must 
confess that when doubts haunt me, when disappointments 
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stare me in the face, and when I see not one ray of light on the 


horizon, I turn to the Bhagawad Gita and find a verse to comfort 
me; and I immediately begin to smile in the midst of overwhelm- 
ing sorrow. My life has been full of external tragedies and if 
they have not left any visible and indelible effect on me, I owe 
it to the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita.’ He has, at several places, 
uttered words of unqiue admiration for the Gita. Gandhiji ack- 
nowledges the invaluable and sure help of the Gita in his life and 
still it is interesting to note that he has not stated how and at 
what times, under which conflicts, the Gita has helped him and 
how it has answered his questions. 


Specific Reference on Untouchability 


He has accepted just one fact that when he was haunted 
with the question whether the Shastras sanction untouchability, the 
Gita gave to him a positive ‘No’ in the famous verse: 


at fe wet eqarfaree ash eq: TrTaTAT: | 
feamt aeareaa aareasft arf tet what 1 (<-32) 


(O Partha, even those who are of low birth, as also women, 
Vaishyas and Shudras attain to the highest bliss by resorting to 
me.) 


To put in his own words: ‘‘Often in the course of my struggle 
against untouchability, I am confronted with conflicting opinions 
delivered by doctors of learning. Some of them tell me that 
untouchability as it is practised today has no sanction in Hindu- 
ism and they bless my efforts to eradicate it; but there are some 
others who maintain that untouchability is an essential part of 
Hinduism from the very beginning. Which authority should I 
follow under the circumstances? I feel absolutely at sea. The 
Vedas and the shastras are of on avail to me. I then approach 
the mother and say, ‘Mother these learned panditshave put me 
in a predicament. Help me out of my perplexity.’ And the 
Mother, with a smile says in reply: ‘‘The assurance held out by 
me in the ninth chapter is not meant for the Brahmanas only, 
but for the sinner and the outcaste, the downtrodden and the 
disinherited, too.’’5 


Except for this specific reference, we do not know of any 
other one in which Gandhiji accepts that the Gita answered his 
questions in conflicts. He had his own peculiarly original inter- 
pretation of the Gita as we saw earlier and he lived up to it. 
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But this great man who, at every movement of his life constantly 
breathed of the spirit of the Gita and lived in the Gita, has not 
clarified as to how the Gita helped him again and again. The 
question therefore assumes great interest and importance and we 
try to answer it. We thereby indirectly come closer to his teach- 
ing and examine how it is related to the Gita, even though the 
conclusions that we try to arrive at might not be very clear and 
fully systematic. It is rightly stated that: ‘‘Not having had the 
time or the training for the systematic development of his thought, 
Gandhiji’s ideas are in the main, of an existential kind: they 
grew as he grew up.’’ 


The Background 


For this it is necessary that even at the risk of repetition, we 
note the first impressions of the Gita on his young mind when he 
read Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘The Song Celestial.’ Before that, pro- 
bably he must have heard the Gita recitation either at his house 
or somewhere else. He must have heard of the greatness of the 
Gita from so many religious persons who came to see his father 
when Gandhiji was just a boy. He definitely knew that it was 
a great scripture. Then it was in England that two friends re- 
quested him to read the Gita5with them. His immediate reaction 
was that’ of shame because he had not read it either in Sanskrit 
or in Gujarati. He agreed to read it with them, in Arnold’s 
translation. To put in his own ords: ‘‘Towards the end of my 
second year in England, I came across two Theosophist brothers, 
and both unmarried. They talked to me about the Gita. They 
were reading Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation — “The Song Celestial’ 
and they invited me to read the original with them. I felt asham- 
ed, as I had read the Divine Poem neither in Sanskrit nor in 
Gujarati; I was constrained to tell them that I had not read the 
Gita, but that I would gladly read it with them, and that though 
my knowledge of Sanskrit was meagre, still I hoped to be able 
to understand the original to the extent of telling where the 
translation failed to bring out the meaning.’’ On reading it, 
we find that the very first verses that struck him to be unique 

are these: 


ema fagareda: ATEATTAAT | 

AMAA aA BA: BTATHATSHAAAT | 

arate waft ate: aaterceafatawn: | 

eafasiarg afaarant afeararcreata it (2.&2-§3) 
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In Arnold’s translation it is: 
‘“Tf one 


Ponders on objects of the sense, there springs 
Attraction; from attraction grows desire, 

Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness; then the memory —all betrayed — 
Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, 

Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone.” 


To put in hisown words: ‘‘The- verses in the second chapter 

. made a deep impression on my mind, and they still ring in 
my ears.” So, the verses that made the very first deep impre- 
ssion on Gandhiji’s mind and remained ever his prized ideal are 
the verses that speak of the necessity of absolute self-control and 
keeping ones self away from attractions and in God and Yoga. 
This would next lead to rejection of Preya in favour of Shreya as 
that famous Upanishadic mantra, lays down: 


gmeT Tay ATTA aercer fafaafsar sre: | 
amt fe frist saat aot ay weal arreare qT 1 
(Kathopanishad— 1.2-2) 


(Sherya and Preya approach man; a wiseman ponders over both and 
properly distinguishes between the two. ‘The wise man prefers 
Shreyas to Preya, while through the desire for worldly prosperity 
the ignorant selects Preya.) 


The immediate reaction after these verses made a deep im- 
pression on his mind was: “The book struck me as one of 
priceless worth.” And as he read more and more of its transla- 
tions and the original, he came nearer to the secret of its great- 
ness. He says: “Ihe impression has ever since been growing on 
me with the result that I regard it today as the book par exce- 
llence for the knowledge of Truth.” 


So, even when he had at first reading not studied it in details, 
it took hold of his mind and created a deep impression on him, 
an impression that grew stronger day by day and that he nourish- 
ed for his whole life-time. To put in brief, the immediate reac- 
tions are these: 


(i) He was fascinated by it and took the book to be of 
priceless worth. 


(ii) The impression grew deeper and deeper till he came 


to realize that it is the best book ever written for the 
knowledge of Truth, 
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(iii) The verses that immediately took hold of his mind 
are those that form a part of the definition of the Sthi- 
aprjana. They stress the need of absolute self-control 
so that the mind is trained to form an identity with the 
self and the whole personality is controlled, so that 
man becomes a real Yogi. While he does everything 
in life that he should, his self is on its way to subli- 
mation and oneness with the Divine, his self is on 
its way to aafaata while it is steady in aat teafa. 
Gandhiji thus got exactly what he required for his 
mission of life. This was his first lesson we might say 
in Yoga; the definition that the verse gave to him was 


atte: Paerafefree: | 


(iv) He next stresses that from this very first reading: “to 
me the Gita became an infallible. guide of conduct. 
It became my dictionary of daily reference.’ He also 
realized that the Gita shows the way of right conduct 
for a man and that in everyday life also the Gita would 
be the right guide-book. 


Definition of Sthitaprajna and Gandhiji 


The very first impression is thus very much significant in that 
it has shown to Gandhiji the way of conduct of life, the way of 
his Yoga and the way of self-realization — everything that a Hindu 
will be expected to do and follow in this worldly life and in the 
life hereafter, so that the purpose of the whole life is fulfilled. 
Thus, though Gandhiji might not have been fully conscious of it 
then, the Gita occupies the central position in his life right with 
its first reading and paves the way for Gandhiji constantly trying 
to become a Sthitaprajna and shaping his life and activities on 
this line. The first peculiar impression also fixed up the line of 
interpretation of the meaning of the Gvta that was to follow later. 
Gandhiji’s later claims also show that with the very first reading 
of the Gita, he had moulded his activities of life on the 
lines of the Gita as he had understood it. Influences of other 
religions — Christianity in particular — followed and Gandhiji was 
deeply influenced by the works of Thoreau, Ruskin and Tolstoy 
‘and their idealism. He then underwent a grave conflict and had 
his own doubts. He felt that Hinduism could not resolve these and 
he had a very much interesting correspondence with Shrimad Raja- 
chandra, whom Gandhiji called Rainchandbhai through affection 
and intimacy. But, all through this period, Gandhiji was under 
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the impression of the Gita, that had already occupied the central 
position in his life and the impression was growing firmer day 
by day, both unconsciously and consciously. The place that 
the Gita occupied in his heart is thus a very important factor 
in the evolution of his personality and in the shaping of his 
ideas that resulted in his teachings. It is thus clear that 
the conviction about the teachings of the Gita that was 
growing to greater and greater clarity day by day, must have, both 
unconsciously and consciously weighed itself against the other 
religious and ethical and spritual influences that came on 
his mind, and even took hold of it for some time. That he -has 
weighed these can be seen from one illustration in his own words 
thus: “Hinduism, as I know it, entirely satisfies my soul, fills 
my whole being and I find a solace in the Bhagavad Gita and 
Upanishads that I miss even in the ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ Not 
that I do not prize the ideal presented therein, not that some 
of the teachings in the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ have not left a deep 
impression upon me, but I must confess that when doubts haunt 
me, when disappointments stare me in the face, and when I see 
not one ray of light on the horizon, I turn to the Bhagavad 
Gita and find a verse to comfort me and I immediately begin to 
smile in the midst of overwhelming sorrow.’’? Also remarkable is 
another statement of his that: ‘‘I find the greatest consolation 
from the Bhagavadgita and Tulsidas’ Ramayana. I frankly confess 
that the Quran, the Bible and the other scriptures of the world, 
inspite of my great regard for them do not move me as do the 
Gita of Krishna and the Ramayana of Tulsidas.’”!0 And even earlier 
his feeling was: ‘‘Nothing elates me so much as the music of the 
Gita or the Ramayana by Tulsidas, the only two books in Hindu- 
ism I may be said to know. When I fancied I was taking my 
last breath, the Gita was my solace.’’!! Shri V. B. Kher therefore 
rightly states that: Bhagavadgita was for Gandhiji a book of re- 
ference. He found it of great help and called it his Kamadhenu. 
It offers an excellent synthtesis of the very best that is in 
Hindu spiritual thought and culture.’’!? 


Gita and Path of Life 


Gandhiji has made several references to his mental com- 
parison of the teaching of the Gita with the teaching of the other 
religions and to weigh what appeals to him more in the light of 
the path of life that he has carved for himself. It is by now 
clear that the Gita has its own contribution to make in Gandhiji 
carving out his path of life and in this comparison, ultimately it 
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is the Gita, the Upanishads and the Ramayana that continue to 
dominate. To put in his own words: ‘‘But the New Testament 
produced a different impression, especially the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ which went straight to my heart. I compared it with the 
Gita... My young mind tried to unify the teaching of the 
Gita, the ‘Light of Asia’ and the ‘Sermon on the Mount’. That 
renunciation was the highest form of religion appealed to me 
greatly.’’"'3 And again: ‘‘The spirit of ‘Sermon on the Mount’ 
compares almost on a par with the Bhagavadgita for the domination 
of my heart.’’!4 Now and then he even puts ‘Sermon on the 
Mount? etc., on equal terms with the Gita. But, ultimately he 
agrees and specifices in very clear terms his strongest liking, 
admiration, love and devotion for the Gita. Rightly does he 
state: ‘“The Gita is a pure religious discourse given without any 
embellishment. It simply describes the progress of the pilgrim 
soul towards the supreme Goal. Therefore, there is no question of 
selection.’’!5 | 


That spirit of renunciation found in the Gita appealed to 
him the most, and the spirit of absolute self-control overtook his 
mind at the very first reading. He therefore later on consciously 
took to becoming an ideal Sthitaprajna, a man of renunciation 
and Yoga. He understood this as self-less service on the basis of 
the two fine and highly significant definitions of Yoga in the 
Gita— 

at: PHY BAST and AA AT Ferd (4-o) (2-¥C) 


(Yoga is skill in action and Evenmindedness is Yoga). His 
experiment of becoming an ideal Sthitaprajna continued right 
up to his last days when his spirit of equanimity was put to the 
worst of fire-ordeals we might say. From very early years of 
his activity in South Africa, a conscious effort at cultivation of 
equanimity of spirits started and for this he has given clear credit 
to the Gita. To put in his words: ‘‘I enjoy peace and equani- 
mity of spirit which has excited the envy of many christian friends. 
I have got it primarily through the Gita.’!6 Here it is that the 
definition of the Sthitaprajna in the Gita (Verses 2.49 to 73) has 
come to his rescue and particularly the verses: 


fagat fafracet frcrarcer efart: 1 
was Taiscaeg TX aseat frags i (2-43) 
(When a man starves his senses, the objects of those senses dis- 


appear for him but not the yearning for them; the yearning too 
departs when he beholds the Supreme,) and, 
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unecfaaraed fararfataaeac | 
mreraeaicaarcat sareafareste 1 

are wagaray arfreearrarad | 

yaaa wrt afe: wrafassdt tl (2.g¥—-&4) 


(But the disciplined soul, who, moving among  sense-objects with 
the senses weaned from likes and dislikes and brought under the 
control of Atman, attains peace of mind. Peace of mind means 
the end of all ills, for the understanding of him whose mind is at 
peace stands secure,) and 


aqeafara sar fereaTeaT Was | 
fageat facracaeat fratreta arerarg t1 (2-¥4) 


(The Vedas have as their domain the three gunas; eschew them, 
O Arjuna. Free thyself from the pairs of opposites, abide in 
eternal truth, scorn to gain or guard anything, remain the master 
of thy soul.) 


Gita Saves Him in Early Life 


And Gandhiji takes this as a matter of natural course because 
very early the idea is developing in his mind that the most 
natural and realistic course of action for a man is to take 
shelter in his religion of birth and in the normal course, it is 
bound to answer his questions. When in England, attempts were 
made on him to convert him to Christianity, he was hardly con- 
cious of this reality. He still humbly refused to be converted, on 
the ground that he must know his religion of birth thoroughly 
before he thinks of conversion to some other religion. And 
once Gandhiji read the Gita, the Upanishads etc., he became con- 
scious of the greatness and even uniqueness of Hinduism. This 
supported him again in Africa when conflicts and doubts did 
arise in his mind and while answering all his questions Shrimad 
Rajachandra advised him to dive deeper in his own religion. Gan- 
dhiji realised the the necessity to adhere to ones religion acquired 
by birth and through heritage and that again brought him later to 
his opposition against conversions. That is the reason why, while 
he accepts the Gita in these terms: ‘‘The Gia is not theoretical 
treatise. It is a living but silent guide whose directions one has 
to understand by patient striving,’ he advises students in these 
words: ‘‘And so I say to a Hindu boy that he must not uproot 
the traditions in which he has been brought up, as I say to a 
Mussalman or a Christian boy that he must not uproot his 
traditions,’ and ‘‘And so, whilst I would welcome your learning 
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the Gospel and your learning the Quran, I insist on all of you 
Hindu boys, learning the Gita,’ and again, ‘‘And it is because 
I see the same God in the Bhagavad Gita, as I see in the Bible and 
the Quran, that I say to the Hindu boys that they will derive greater 
inspiration from the Bhagavad Gita, because they will be tuned to 
the Gita more than to any other book.’’!8 This realization that had 
far-reaching consequences, later even in saving Hindus from the 
onslaught-like process of conversions by Christian missionaries in 
India, came to him through the deep study of the Gita and he 
took the Gita as the most representative scripture of Hinduism. 
The Gita and Upanishads have, in fact, been the works through 
which he has rightly comprehended Hinduism and the best 
thing that he liked about Hinduism was renunciation that finds 
the finest expression in the Gita. He clearly states: ‘‘We will have 
to imbibe the virtue of control of our senses. This in my view, is 
the essence of the teaching of the Gita. I think that the chief merit 
of the Gita is that certain basic truths are explained in the attrac- 
tive form of a dialogue. Human beings must restrain their sen- 
ses if they do not want to go mad.’ 


We have seen already in an earlier chapter that at no stage 
in ones life, even at the stage of a man becoming a Muktatma, is 
this renunciation, renunciation of actions. It is renunciation of 
ones personal desire and attachment, ones desire for regard of 
fruits of the actions thata man performs. Gandhiji gave a totally 
new and unique turn to this renunciation in that he, after stressing 
the uniqueness of Karma-yoga ,interpreted the spirit of Yajna, or, 
shall we say, Yoga, as duty and service to mankind. Service to others 
was the be all and end all of his life and all his activity and he 
stresses: ‘‘Yajna is duty to be performed, or service to be rendered, 
all the twenty-four hours of the day. . . . But renunciation here 
does not mean abandoning the world and retiring,into the forest. 
The spirit of renunciation should rule all the activities of life. A 
householder does not cease to be one, if he regards life as a duty 
rather than as an indulgence.’? And, ‘The human body is meant 
for service, never for indulgence. The secret of happy life lies in 
renunciation. Renunciation is life, indulgence spells death.’2! This 
is worth comparison with the ideal of service given to the house- 
holder—Grihastha—the educated one—the Snataka, in particular 
in the Manusmriti. Manu describes mainly the duties of a house- 
holder and expects the educated one to follow a stricter code 
of duties, so that he can stress in the end that: 


aagrata vant aacafataaraa: | 
TEEA GUI AS: F artateaata fe i 
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aar aétrar: aa arae aria afer | 
agar afan: wa vaca arfer afeafar i (&.¢%4-0) 


(Of all these four, through the words of the Vedas and Smritis, the 
householder is said to be the best because he maintains the other 
three. Just as all rivers—big and small—get ultimately merged 
in the ocean, so are the members of the other Ashramas merged in 
the Ashrama of the householder). Actually, the life of the ideal 
Grihastha is that of all duties and almost no rights and the spirit 
of renunciation persists in his life; it is more or less a life of ser- 
vice. Similar is the reference to the kings of the Raghuvamsha 
given by the great poet Kalidasa: 


arma aaaratat aaa faaartrorrs | 

are fafrttant sara weAhaary i 
qaaseaeataarat stat fagafrorry | 

araaa Hfaatiat attara qacasra i ( ¢.e-c) 


(I shall talk to you of the family of the Raghus, the kings in 
which were collecting wealth for donations, were speaking less 
for truth, were conquering countries for fame and were house- 
holders only for progeny. In young days they engrossed them- 
selves in learning; in youth in enjoying various sense-objects; 
in old age in the life of a muni and in the end giving up the 
mortal frame through Yoga.) In Shakuntala also king Dushyanta 
describes the life of the kings of Puruvamsha: 


wade carfaay a 

fafaxrataaaiet t fray 
fracaatraait TAT 

aeqatia wetaatea AITA 11 (w-Ro) 


(The kings of the Puru race, who, in their earlier life stay in man- 
sions full of so many Rasas only for the protection of the earth, 
have, in their later life, only the lower parts of the trees as their 
houses while they are engrossed in the vrata of the sages.) Actually the 
Gita represents the ideal of renunciation found generally in Hindu- 
ism at its best and so, it is natural of Gandhiji to adopt it. He 
says: ‘“The detachment prescribed by the Gita is the hardest 
thing to achieve, and yet it is so absolutely necessary for perfect 
peace and for the vision of both the little self and the greatest 
self,’?? and, ‘‘by detachment I mean that one must not worry 
whether the desired result follows from your action or not, so 
long as your motive is pure, your means correct. Really, it 
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means that things will come right in the end if you take care of 
the means and leave the rest to Him.’’3 This makes Gandhiji 
a sage in life and a prophet who seeks his highest uplift through 
life, through action and through constant service to humanity. 
Shankaracharya’s muktatma has for his ideal, renunciation of action 
that is renunciation from life while the same ideal of renunciation 
of action with Gandhiji is renunciation into or through life; Shan- 
karacharya’s ideal is that of Samnyasa from life, that of Gandhiji 
is Samnyasa in life. And even this two-fold way of Samnyasa, finds 
support in the Smritis. Manu talks of those who embrace Sam- 
nyasa directly from Brahmacharyashrama and those who renounce 
the world after passing through the first three stages of life; 
the others are those who stay with family and _ with the world 
and are yet Samnyasins in the best sense of the term. Gandhiji’s 
concept of renunciation and Samnyasa is nearer to the latter. 
He read this ideal of Samnyasa in the Gita partly due to his 
Vaishnava heritage in which actual renunciation of the world has 
little place. The result was that even in the last years of his 
life, when he began to feel and feel deeply ‘‘Who hears me now?” 
and he was even advised to retire to the Himalayas by some, he, 
after proper thought on the matter, decided not to do so. We 
have the most touching incident of some blindmen coming to 
see him and pay their respects to him when he said: ‘‘My Hima- 
layas are here. To remove your sufferings and to die in your 
service is tantamount to going to the Himalayas for me.’ 
This great ideal of renunciation and Samnyasa that Gandhiji stresses, 
is read by him in the Gita and in the Upanishads and they have been 
a guide of Gandhiji through life and all its ordeals. If he could 
withstand the worst of trials and tribulations, if he could stand in 
equanimity in the most terrifying crisis, credit goes to this attitude. 

Yet another fine feature of this ideal is that along with 
it, Gandhiji tried to lift high, not only himself but the masses at 
large. He constantly strived for his own sublimation and self-reali- 
zation, but he also tried to take the masses with him. Gandhiji 
therefore had this clear conviction right upto the last years of his 
life when he stated that: ‘‘The lesson of the Bhagavad Gita is meant 
not for those who have forsaken the world, but for every house- 
holder, irrespective of his birth and state. Everybody’s duty should 
be to attain the state described therein, and this can only be 
done if life is built on the rock of fearlessness.’’*5 His attempt to 
take the masses with him to those spiritual heights is rooted in 
his faith about their ability to rise high. It is the tendency of all 
saints of the world, never, under all odds, to lose their faith in 
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the ultimate goodness of humanity and to believe that as man is es- 
sentially good, a day will come when he will be on the right 
path, there will be eternal peace and universal brotherhood 
in man’s life and heaven will dawn on earth. This is what he 
says even as late as in 1946; “‘If we accept that ideal (of a Sthita- 
prajna i.e., ‘the man of steady wisdom,’ i.e., a Satyagrahi) we would 
not regard anybody as our enemy, we must shed all enmity and 
ill-will—that ideal is not meant for the select few—the saint or the 
seer only; it is meant for all . . . . Asa humble fellow toiler, then, 
let me bear witness that anyone, even a_ simple-minded villager 
who wants to and tries, can attain the state of mental equipoise 
described in the Gita verses.’’”° The appeal of Krishna to Arjuna— 


aroafarat sar freA WATT | 
Frarat frcoacaeat fatter arerart 1 (2-¥4) 


(The Vedas have, as their domain the three gunas; eschew them, 
O Arjuna! Free thyself from the pairs of opposites, abide in eternal 
truth, scorn to gain or guard anything, remain the master of thy 
soul) was also Gandhiji’s appeal to the masses of India, and 
through them, to humanity at large. We must confess that he 
failed in this his effort. Many years earlier, Tagore had forecast 
that he will fail. To put in his words: ‘‘Perhaps he will not suc- 
ceed. Perhaps he will fail as the Buddha failed and as Christ 
failed to wean men from their iniquities; but he will always be 
remembered as one who made his life a lesson for all ages to 
come.’’27 The effort is great and noble and unique in its own way, 
the effort needs repetition in human life and history again and 
again. It is therefore rightly stated that ‘‘Influenced by modern 
thought currents, he never let go off his roots and clung to them 
tenaciously.’’8 If this happened, credit goes to the Gita, adopted 
by him in all activities of life on the basis of his Vaishnava heritage, 
by which he has interpreted the meaning of the Gita and followed 
it in life. 

Unstinted Faith in God 


The basis of this whole unique attitude lies in Gandhiji’s unique 
faith in God. This faith has its roots in his heritage and 
his environment, and, as more and more time passed, his con- 
viction grew stronger and stronger. He not only refused to lose 
his faith in God when the events in the country had shaken many 
to their very roots, when brother cut the throat of brother, and 
countless men were killed and thousands of women were raped 
and abducted; actually his faith in God grew stronger and stronger. 


a, a 
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As late as in 1946 he writes: ‘‘So long as we believe that all is 
from God, we should have no cause for perturbation. The only 
condition is that whatever we do, we should do with God as wit- 
ness. It is He who makes the world go and we only reap the 
consequences of our actions. Therefore, ours is only to obey His 
law and then be indifferent as to the result.’ During this mission 
of brotherhood, love and peace in Noakhali, Gandhiji says: ‘‘How 
wonderful are His ways of helping me in this sacrifice! My faith 
in His divine power goes from strength to strength. The more 
I find myself opposed in my mission, the more determined I get 
in my resolve to fulfil it. God is with me.’° And at the time of 
the horrible slaughter, arson, rape and abduction in Delhi and 
Pakistan, he says: ‘‘All I say every day is a part of my prayer. 
Whatever I possess is dedicated to God,’’3? and, ‘‘My sole counsel- 
lor is God and I am taking this decision without consulting any- 
body.’32 This shows that Gandhiji’s faith in God was constant- 
ly growing and it was at its highest in the last years. In fact, 
unique faith in God and an unquestioning acceptance of his 
working are the basis of Gandhiji’s whole life, activity and his teach- 
ings as it is of the Hindu religion. All the views that Gandhiji 
has read in the Gita as we have seen so far in this chapter, are 
based on this faith in God. Gandhiji does not worry himself 
about the characteristics of this God whether He is Saguna 
Sakara or Nirguna Nirakara etc., on which our old Acharyas have 
raised countless controversies. Actually He is not interested in 
this. If we were to ask a straight question to Gandhiji in the 
matter, he would say that he believes in both. Statements such as 
this are not wanting in him: ‘‘To me God is Truth and love; 
God is ethics and morality, God is fearlessness, God is the source 
of light and life, and yet He is above and beyond all these,”’ 
and ‘‘God and God’s law are not different things or facts, in the 
‘sense that an earthly king and his law are different. Because God is 
an idea, Law Himself; therefore, it is impossible to coceive God as 
breaking the Law.’’33 As we saw earlier, to him God is God and that 
is sufficient. He isa matter of faith and conviction. Gnadhijias we 
know, would not accept anything that his conscience and cony- 
iction do not accept. He would never become a blind follower of 
the shastras or anything at that. To put in his own words: ‘I 
exercise my judgment about every scripture, including the Gita. I 
cannot let a scriptural text supersede my reason.’’*4 We may ofcourse 
agree that even the reason that he uses will be guided by his con- 
viction that will be based on his heritage. The commentators 
no doobt explain the origin of ax — Dharma as fagte: afz: 


G.-12 
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agaatata: afaa: aa: | Here they understand the word fagfa: as 
agtata: and stress that the learned and even their @madHequ: Fa: 
and avaa: af will be guided by the Vedas. But this proves 
that reason will also be guided by man’s heritage of beliefs. 
With this he boldly states that his Krishna is quite different 
from the  historically-known Krishna. It is natural that 
only Yogeshvara Krishna appeals to him. His Krishna is God 
the Supreme. To put in his own words: ‘‘I would refuse to 
bow my head to Krishna who would kill because his pride is 
hurt, or the Krishna whom non-Hindus portray as a dissolute 
youth. [ believe in Krishna of my imagination as a perfect incar- 
nation, spotless in every sense of the word, the inspirer of the Gita 
and the inspirer of the lives of millions of human beings,’’*> and 
“{ believe in Krishna. But my Krishna is the Lord of the Universe, 
the Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of us all. He may destroy 
because He creates,’’%° and ‘‘Krishna failed to do nothing He 
wished to do, so says the author of the Mahabharata. He was 
omnipotent. It is futile to drag Krishna from his heights. If He 
has to be judged as a mere mortal, I fear He will fare badly and 
will have to take a back seat.’37 We can here see the peculiar 
Vaishnava philosophical attitude reflecting itself in the conception 
of Krishna. For the average Bhakta who is on his way to rise, 
Krishna is Mqtttqesa, gota, gegtaa and so on. But to the 
Bhakta who has raised his personality fairly high in pursuit of 
Moksha that is experience of absolute bliss in total submission at 
the feet of the Lord, Krishna besides being gataqw, is God 
the Supreme. It is therefore natural that Gandhiji: should 
speak in the most adorable terms of Him. It is naturally 
accepted that ‘‘genqt feafy aeqaé a mai (I know no other 
object higher than Krisha.) But Gandhiji, even though a 
staunch Vaishnava in practice and so in his philosophy, would 
naturally go a step further and stress that Krishna and Rama 
are one and the same. He has time and again referred to the 
glory of Ramanama and as he grew in age, he referred to Rama 
as his God the Supreme. It was his ambition to face the bullet 
of the murderer, with the name of ‘Rama’ in his heart and we 
are told that the last words in his mouth, when he faced the bul- 
lets, were ta. He again and again referred to God in his 
hours of trial and he stated: ‘‘I am a servant of Rama. I shall 
continue to do my work as long as He commands me; and [I shall 
depart when He orders me to do so.’38 That shows that in Gan- 
dhiji’s worship of Krishna or Rama, there is not an iota of wor- 
ship of personal God or sectarianism. Not only Krishna and Rama 
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are the same to him because he worships God the Supreme by 
these names, to him Krishna, Rama, God, and Truth are synonymous 
words. He goes a step further and finds oneness in all the names of 
God found in all religions. That was the reason why when, due 
to his worship of Rama, he was charged with worship of a human 
as a God, ye clarified that his Rama is God the Supreme. That 
is the reason why when he worships Krishna of the Gita, this 
Krishna is God the Supreme, i.e., more than even the Purna 
Avatara that he is. As we have seen, Gandhiji has never liked to 
indulge into questions such as whether the God of the Gitais Saguna 
or Nirguna and so on. He is God the Supreme that commands all his 
devotion, adoration, activities, his whole self and the supreme bliss of 
Gand'zijiis in total surrender of his entire self at His feet and at His 
bidding. Self-realization to him is bathing in His eternal bless- 
ing. His view of self-realization comes very near the view that 
avag ad at seq: and he seeks sa Ht fe RIGA. Actually he agrees 
and contends that human being is too frail and weak to know 
Him and sing of His praises. Man is too small to know Him. 
This is very near the view that: 


TAMAS Aa T eT: 
suaedishy agat 4 tT faa: | 
ARAM AFA FAGISeAT Geet- 
Taal ATAT Haerafarse: 11 ( %.2-w) 
(Kathopanishad 1. 2-7) 
(God is He who is not attainable by many by hearing his des- 
criptions and even those few who hear about him, do not know 
him. A man who can describe God the Supreme is a surprise and 
clever is he who can attain to Him; one who can know Him is 
a surprise and clever is he who can grasp the teaching about 
Him,) and so, it is rightly stated in another Upanishad that: 


ag aa: Sfaafear a afearqrrad | 
qat aa zadaa:a FS frat ca: 18 
(Ishopanishad  -9) 
(In binding darkness enter they who worship Avidya; deeper dark- 
ness than this is the lot of those who are engrossed only in Vidya.) 
The attitude to God necessary is, 
afaard fasraat faatanfasrtary | 
(Kenopanishad) 


(Grasp thoroughly the unknown and forget totally the known.) 
This is precisely Gandhiji’s view and the Gita has done a lot in 
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the evolution of this concept. His devotion to the Gita has 
shaped his conception of God as it has shaped all his activities 
and his whole life. It is again because of this that for his whole 
life he has gone on experimenting with Truth. 


‘Truth is God’ and Gandhiji 


A word may be added here about Gandhiji’s conception 
‘Truth is God’’ and its bearing in his interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the Gita and how far the Gita accepts this. As we have 
already stressed earlier, right from the beginning, his deep reve- 
rence towards the Gita made him feel: ‘‘The book struck me as 
one of priceless worth. The impression has ever since been grow- 
ing on me with the result that I regard it to-day as the book 
par excellence for the knowledge of Truth.’’? Gandhiji’s whole life 
has been a constant experiment with Truth, that is, with God, 
and his constant effort has been at self-realization, and in this, he 
says: ‘‘It became my dictionary of daily reference. Just as I 
turned to the English dictionary for the meanings of English 
words that I did not understand, I turned to this dictionary of 
conduct for a ready solution of all my troubles and trials.’? This 
shows that the Gita has an important bearing on his experiments 
with Truth, by which he expected ultimately to be led to self- 
realisation or Moksha. As for the reasons why Gandhiji began to 
say ‘Iruth is God’ rather than ‘God is Truth’, he mainly 
contends that he wants for God the Supreme a term that will be 
acceptable to all religions and even to the atheists because 
he seeks unity of mankind. There can be varied views in 
different religions about God, his relation with man and his 
characteristics. But there can be no differing views on Truth, 
even the atheists and all will accept Truth. Christianity con- 
ceives of God as ‘‘Truth, goodness and Beauty,’’ Hinduism 
knows Brahman as wet Tad grava_ or afagig. Gandhiji, in the 
manner of a prophet and a practical philosopher, if at all philo- 
sopher he can be called, actually accepts the dominance of aw, 
Truth, in his pursuit of God, and he wants his views to be ac- 
ceptable to all. To him God conceived of as a@ has greater 
appeal and so of the three ae, fad, qawa_and aq; tad, AlAs, 
he knows God as @@ or @@and would naturally accept that 
other traits are included in it. Thus: ‘‘Reality is truth 
and where truth is, knowledge exists. That is why the word 
chit or pure knowledge is associated wih God. Again, true know- 
ledge is accompanied with bliss or Anandam. Gandhiji views rea- 
lity as sat-chit-ananda or Truth—knowledge-bliss. God is the con- 
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server of all values —Truth, beauty and goodness. To Gandhiji, 
the truth-value is the most important and he thinks that the 
others are only its corrolaries.”’29 The idea is worth comparison 
_ with a statement in the Mundakopanishad. Shaunka approaches 
Angirasa and asks 

afer wtat faata adfad faard wate 1 


(What is it, O Bhagavan, by the knowledge of which all this will 
be known ?) 


The Guru answers him in these words: 


& fag afeqet go age 7) 
TW qaceacafarerd | 


(Two Vidyas should be known, the Para and Apara. Para is that 
by which this Akshara is known.) 

There are again several other mantras that guide Gandhiji. 
His concept ‘Truth is God’ is very much near these: 


(2) acararfer Tet wa: | 
(There is no dharma higher than truth.) 
(2) aaa ae AIA | AIT TATA 


(Truth should be known from truth, Truth arises from 
Truth.) 


(3) aearaa fafa act wate sifaa t 


(Once that a man distinguishes between truth and false- 
hood, he becomes a knower of Dharma.) 


(¥) aa wacaareic | 
(One should worship Satya as Brahma—Shatapatha Brahmana), 
(4) atfet aeareaet sal aTaarearas TTI 
feafafa aa waeq aeaeaed T BAT I 


(There is no Dharma higher than Satya and no Pataka other than 
falsehood; Dharma is, indeed, firmly established in Satya, and 
so, one should not transgress Satya). 


(q) weaned A UIT AATTAA | 
ACHAT Usa aed ota: sfateaa: 1 


(Only pure Satya is the all-time state policy; a state is there- 
fore one that has Satya as its very soul, The glory of the world 
lies in Satya) ; 


s 
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(9) wearer aad Aa: aA J FONT | 
qaucterncard Tae TATHTAA 

(Words of Satya lead to bliss and yet knowledge of Satya is 

difficult to be had. I therefor describe the nature of extreme 

good of living beings.) 
It is clear that according to Gandhiji, Truth and God are more 
or less synonymous terms, and so, his ultimate aim in saying 
‘Truth is God’ instead of ‘God is Truth’ is to give a doctrine 
that will be almost universally acceptable. ‘‘Where as he 
used to say formerly that God is Truth, from a little before 1931, 
he began to say, Truth is God. The distinction, though subtle, 
is of a very significant character. With this changed creed, he 
could easily accommodate as fellow-seekers those who looked on 
humanity or any other object as their God, and for which they 
were prepared to sacrifice their all.’’ 4° Even though philosophical- 
ly, this might lead to so many problems of which probably he 
might not be conscious, the fact stands that this his view has a 
metaphysical basis. And Arjuna is also asked to realize the Truth 
of life and of all beings, and also to know that the Truth in all 
beings originates from God the Supreme. Says the Giia: 


wafsafracacd ataeinarg | 

TAaAtaaITS ca TA AsismaAaTT 1) ( 2o-¥ 2) | 
_ (Whatever is glorious, beautiful and mighty, know thou that all 
such has issued from a fragment of My -splendour.) 


So, when Truth becomes one of the very basis of Gandhiji’s 
teachings, it has this support in the Gita. However, we cannot 
claim that Truth as Gandhiji conceives of it is entirely a doctrine 
of the Gita because Gandhiji’s concept of Truth is so wide and so 
unique in its own way that it can be called an original presen- 
tation of the ancient doctrine. Truth as Gandhiji conceives of 
it is not the main problem of the Gita. We do not go into a de- 
tailed analysis of Truth as Gandhiji conceives it. It is beyond the 
scope of the present Thesis. We may, however, add that Gandhiji 
has made his conception of Truth so wide both in theory and 
practice and it is so all-embracing that it is almost indefinable. 
Yet Gandhiji rightly states that the Gita isa sure and a constant 
guide in man’s search after Truth. Gadhiji has brought about 
a unified concept of truth in life, truth in action, truth in con- 
duct and also spiritual truth. It is this unified concept of Truth 
that leads him to state that wé sfa at gata, and also that 
Truth and Ahimsa are mutually dependent, or, complementary, 
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or say in the highest state, they are almost synonymous. The 
aq of the Gita when he refers to it in the abovementioned 
verse, is purely a_ philosophical concept and not as wide as it 
1s with him. 

Several writers and scholars have referred to the grand 
concept of Truth in Gandhiji. To quote just one: ‘‘Bereft of 
Truth, untethered to Truth, the Gandhian teaching is indeed a 
jumble of unrelated ideas, falling apart like a necklace of pearls 
of which the thread has snapped. The sutra of truth is the 
thing.’’4' Ofcourse Gandhiji’s conception of truth is deep root- 
ed in the ancient Indian tradition, but it is rooted more in the 
Mahabharata, Ramayana, Upanishads, etc., rather than the Gita, 
inspite of the fact that the Gita has been his Kamadhenu and it has 
inevitably answered all his questions and has thus become his 
infallible guide. 


Gandhian Ethics and Gita 


This will bring us next to Gandhiji’s ethics, and the influence 
of the Gita on it. The Gita is for Gandhiji a book of daily 
reference, a sure guide in the conduct of life. We also know that 
to Gandhiji, means-is more important than the end and so, ethics 
is More important than attainment. It is therefore quite natural 
thatthe Gita should become his book on ethics of life. Actually 
to Gandhiji, means itself is almost the end and so, ethics of life 
for its own sake is the end. For a very long time in his life, 
he trained himself, to equip himself for higher rise. For a very 
long time next, he tried to lift the Indian masses higher in 
attainment and so in ethical attainment, but in the last years 
when he saw that the masses lag behind far too much, he 
concentrated mainly on his own ethical attaiment and spiritual rise. 


(a) Gandhian Ethics 


In order to get a clear perspective of how far the Gita has 
influenced Gadhiji’s ethics we should, first of all, know Gan- 
dhiji’s ethics in brief. 

To Gandhiji, a saint and a prophet of peace that he is, 
religion, ethics and spiritualism are all one. He is in addition 
to this, a Hindu and a Vaishnava and Hinduism and Vaishnavism 
refuse to conceive of religion, ethics and spiritualism in isolation 
from each other. In a way we can say that according to Gan- 
dhiji, religion and ethics are for life and they form a sort of 
mzans to the spiritual attainment in form of self-realization that 
is the end. But as the entire approach of Gandhiji in the realm 
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of spiritualism is through life, he has laid greater stress on 
religion and ethics than on spiritualism, Gandhiji’s approach in 
this matter is not exactly in line with the view of the Hindu 
tradition expressed in these words: 


sarrrratferr a aratste Tadd | 


(Even an idler will not become active without reference to the 
end) 
and, 

aaa fe areaea wat arf aeatad | 

aaa Aad TAHT TAT 
(Of all shastras and actions, whose will be the acceptance unless 
and until the end is not specified?) Gandhiji is consistent 
therefore in his view that all men consciously or unconsciously are 
seekers after Moksha and so, each man should seek perfection; 
this should be the. ultimate aim of his life. This is in line with 
the famous view of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad that, 


Tat at aaeg area aa fra aafe, 
areraed arate ad fra aaa | 


(Well, everything is not dear for its own attachment but because 
all men are seekers after Atma.) The meaning is that all men are 
Atmakama, and since Gandhiji sees the essential unity of religion, 
ethics and spiritualism, he says: ‘*To me God is Truth and love; 
God is ethics and morality; God is fearlessness. God is the source of 
Light and Life and yet He is above and beyond all these. God is 
conscience.’’42 He expects not only the learned and enlightened to 
seek perfection, he seeks perfection for the ordinary men and 
women also, and this speaks for his infinite faith in man and his 
ultimate goodness and his inner wonderful potentialities. When 
he says ‘that Mokshais freedom from birth by breaking the bonds of 
flesh, by becoming one with God,# he sees to the possibility of 
application of this to one and all. Any man can, by a gradual 
rise, a constant process of sublimation, rise to this state of Moksha, 
self-realization as he has called it. In other words, where there 
is a will there is a way and the way is shown by Gandhiji. The 
way is Gandhiji’s ethics or ethical religion. He has laid down 
these as the basic doctrines of his ethical religion: 

(1) Pervasive Influence of Religion and Morality. 

(2) Individual and good Life. 

(3) Celibacy and non-possession. 

(4) Restraint and Rigoristic Duty, 
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(5) Ordering Life on certain Moral Principles. 
(6) Individual and Social Life. 

(7) Self-toil and bread-labour. 

(8) <A Life of service. 

Let us now discuss each at some length. 


(1) Pervasive Influence of Religion and Morality 


Gandhiji is very clear and firm in his conviction that reli- 
gion and morality must pervade all walks of life. Man’s life has 
as its ultimate aim self-realization and self-realization is possible 
only through a religious and moral life. That explains the 
all-pervasive influence of morality on man’s life. Gandhiji is 
again clear in his view that the same religious and moral standards 
are applicable to man’s whole life, be it private or public. Man 
can have no double standards in life. To illustrate, there cannot 
be different standards of religion and morality it man’s personal 
life and say, in his business. There cannot be double standards in 
one’s family life and say, in politics. If one accepts the principle 
aé sit aa gata as Gandhiji put it in reply to Tilak’s aé afamad 
Bald, it will apply to all phases of life. No life is conceivable 
without religion aqd morality on which stands man’s life as a 
human being. And a similar verse in Sanskrit says the same thing 
when it distinguishes man from an animal: 

AeIeaTATaA AT A 
ATATAAACT TAT IAT | 
aut fe asrafaat feast 
TAT grat: TPA: AATAT: 
(Food, sleep, fear and sex—these are common to animals and humans. 
But in human beings Dharma isanadded trait, a distinction. Men 
devoid of Dharma are on a par with animals.) 
Similar is the view in the famous line 


aoe qafacarg: sat areafa THT: | 


(Dharma is sustenance; Dharma sustains human beings.) This 
shows that Dharma (i) always supports man as a human being, 
(ii) it saves man from degenerating into an animal, A famous 


_ yerse in Sanskrit states: 


aot a faa 7 ast 7 att 
Wat TMS TWN TTA: | 
aT Haat afa Arca: 
TIMSIT ATA T I 
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(Those who are devoid of Vidya, austerity, liberality, knowledge, 
character, virtues and dharma are roaming animals in form of 
mortals and a burden on this mortal earth.) Again (iii) Dharma 
sustains man in his progress towardss the Divine. 


(2) Individual and Good Life 


When religion and morality pervade man’s whole life and 
his entire existence, it is natural that man will lead a good life, 
and, in Gandhiji’s opinion, a good life is life led on the. percepts 
of Ahimsa of his ideal together with a constant service to the people, 
to the society. Life is worth living only when it is a life of service to | 
God. And whena man serves society with faith in God, in Truth, 
it is bound to be a life based on Ahimsa that demanded extreme 
suffering and extreme love for ones fellow men and _ for all living 
beings. This is Ahimsa. It is known that when Manu gives the 
general code of conduct—attfas ad as he calls it—to the 
Aryas comprising all the four Varnas, the first is Ahimsa. He 
Says: 


afeat acne atafataatrzg: | 

ud aratfas ad aTgadeisadterq: 1) (20-3) 
(Abstention from injuring (creatures,) veracity, abstention from 
unlawfully appropriating (the goods of others), purity, and con- 
trol of the organs, Manu has declared to be the summary of the 
law for the four castes.) 


(3) Celibacy and Non-possession 


Now, for a good life based on Ahimsa and service to the 
people, the basic need is twofold: Celibacy (saraa) and non- 
possession (#a#8), two factors, the absence of the cultivation of 
which leads man to a very ordinary,worldly, selfish life full of 
mortal attachments. The absence of it also drives man away from 
the very purpose of his life as a human being. Gandhiji took to 
complete Brahmacharya at the age of 37 and in connection with 
this he writes: 


‘**Brahmacharya means control of the senses in thought, 
word and deed. Everyday I have been realizing more and 
more the necessity for restraint. . . There is no limit to the 
possibilities of renunciation even as there is none to those of 
Brahmacharya. Such Brahmacharya is impossible of attainment 
by limited effort.’’4 | 


He expected all his ideal satyagrahis to follow this life of celi- 
bacy. Yet, with unique sympathy for the grave limitations of 
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man, he permitted marriage to others though he insisted on restraint 
in their case also and insisted on absence of carnal enjoyment. He 
stated that the purpose of sex-life is only procreation and when the 
purpose is absent, there shall be no sexual enjoyment. This is 
again in line with the view of Dharmashastras and for the married 
men, Manu writes: 


AISA TATA UAT: TAT | 
gaat aMeaaT Teaat <frHresat tt (3-¥4) 


**(Let(the husband) approach his wife in due season, being con- 
stantly satisfied with her (alone); he may also, being intent on 
pleasing her, approach her with a desire for conjugal union’on a 
day excepting the parvans.)’? He wants such a man to become 
a Brahmacharin in married life. He says: 


faraieasetg ararg feaat ufay aia | 
qaaad Wafa 7a TATA aa 1 (3—-4o) 


(He who avoids women on the six forbidden nights and on eight 
others, is a Brahmacarin in whichever Ashrama he may live.) 


Gandhiji also gives the same view. He calls it ‘‘Married Brahma- 
charya’”’. He writes: ‘“Thus marriage must be considered to be a 
sacrament imposing discipline upon the partners, restricting them 
to the physical union only among themselves and for the purpose 
only of procreation when both the partners desire and are prepared 
for it.45 He is thus in line with the Hindu view, and he takes it 
logically further when he expresses his strong opposition against 
the use of contraceptives for birth-coritrol and insists that birth- 
control can be brought about only by self-control. It is_ perfectly 
a moral, religious and idealistic view. It is consistent with his 
personality and outlook. 


(4) Restraint and Rigoristic Duty 


Now cultivation of this Vrata of celibacy and non-possession in 
case of Satyagrahis and observance of married Brahmacharya are not 
easy. Hindu Shastras have constantly preached self-control and 
Manu, knowing the weakness of man and woman writes: 

TST BTA: STATATATAM aT ATeaee | 

sfast ecracat aa warfaaad i (2-<¥) 
(Desire is never extinguished by the enjoyment of desired objects; 
it only grows stronger like fire (fed) with clarified butter,) 
and, 
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afagiane are fagtaatt ar oa: | 
aya ery At HAMATATTTA 11 (2-VeC) 


(For women are able to lead astray in this world not only a fool, 
but even a learned man, and (to make) him a slave of lust and 
anger.) Gandhiji states that for celibacy and married Brahmacharya 
both to be possible, restraint and self-control is absolutely necessary 
and this will become possible only by rigoristic performance of 
duty. If a man indulges in constant activity and that too in the 
nature of duty, i.e., purposeful work and gets almost lost in service to 
others, this control or restraint is possible. Man becomes man 
by this control, man will become divine and bathe in favour of 
God by this. It is clear that this is a real Purushartha in life 
and it makes life really worth living. 


(5) Ordering Life on Certain Moral Principles 


All this again will be possible only if an individual orders his 
life according to certain definite moral principles, and, for the 
sake of clear understanding, Gandhiji bases these on the famous 
eleven Vratas that he has give in accordance with the needs of 
modern times. If man is clear on these, if he follows these scru- 
pulously, he is a grand success in self-control and that will lead 
him to success in the higher pursuits of life and he will remain 
constantly on the path of self-realization. His life will naturally 
be very simple and a life full of prayer. He will be alert in his 
restraint and ever humble before God and praying Him ever to 
be helpful. Such Vratas are given by our Dharmashastras and 
when Gandhiji lays down a more rigorous and hard life for the 
Satyagrahi, we find a parallel of it in the more rigorous Vratas 
—duties that Manu lays down for the Snataka Grihastha — the 
educated householder, who has the minimum of rights and joys 
and the maximum of duties. 


(6) Individual and Social Life 


Gandhiji expects that when men follow this way of life and 
these Vratas, naturally enough the relations between individual 
and individual and individual and society will be most cordial 
and there will be the minimum of conflicts. It will give rise to a 
society in which individual and social life will be in tune with 
eachother. Gandhiji believes that if men are more conscious of 
their duties and less of their rights, there will be no conflict. 
The ideal of life laid down by Gandhiji is that of all consciousness 
only of duties. Rights are shared by all if all remain conscious 
of their duties. But vice versa is not true, The Hindu Dharma- 


Saf © 
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shastras that describe only duties of man, only his Dharma, talk 
on the same lines. He says: ‘‘In swaraj based on Ahimsa people 
need not know their rights, but itis necessary for them to know 
their duties. There is no duty but creates a corresponding right, 


and those only are true rights which flow froma due performance 
of one’s duties.’’46 


(7) Self-Toil and Bread-Labour 


Naturally this brings in Gandhiji’s ideal of self-toil and 
bread-labour. Gandhiji wanted to establish unity, he wanted to 
eradicate untouchability, and for this, one programme was dignity 
of physical labour that leads to self-help. The ideals of self-toil 
and bread-labour are in line with this. Let man not hoard 
wealth — let the society have no idlers and parasites. All must 
work and earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. If all work, 
distinctions between rich and poor, higher and lower, touchable 
and untouchable, good and bad occupations can be wiped out. 
Gandhiji ofcourse agrees that any day a Brahmin is superior in 
learning to a Bhangi, but this does not establish the all-time 
superiority of a Brahmin. This was a revolutionary idea in India, 
since it came after more than 2000 years. But the idea finds 
expression in the Dharmashastras when Manu lays down dignity 
of labour and the ideal that man should take the minimum 
from the society and give the maximum in return He says: 


HASIART AT TarcHrAtaTAP CF AT | 
sudtent aft waaeacaita Uz aril (¥-v) 


(He may either possess enough to fill a granary, or a store filling 
a grain-jar; or he may collect what suffices for three days, or make 
no provision for the morrow.) 


(8) A Life of service 


This is possible only in case of a man whose life is for service 
to humanity without any sense of high and low. Gandhiji gives 
a unique ideal when he says: ‘‘The human body is meant solely 
for service, never for indulgence. The secret of happy life lies in 
renunciation. Renunciation «is life. Indulgence spells death.’ 
Man sees on others as he sees on himself. ‘Love thy neighbour 
as thyself’? says the Bible and a famous mantra says: 


areata aay 4: waft a Tate | 


(A man who visions all living beings as his own self is the real 
seer.) Aud naturally enough this life will lead man to the realiza- 
tion of Truth that is God, and the purpose of his existence as 
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man will be fulfilled. When all behave in this way under the 
guidance of religion and morality, nartually this will be Ramarajya 
which means in his opinion, sovereignty of the people based on 
pure moral authority. It is natural that a man whose life is guid- 
ed by this ethics, will be a real Prushartht, he will remain firm like 
a rock in the midst of all pains, sorrows, evils and sufferings. 


With this discussion on Gandhain Ethics, we now come to 
the Gita and see how far it has influenced Gandhiji’s ethics. 


(b) Gandhiji’s Ethics and Gita 


When it is claimed that the Giiais a dictinary of daily refere- 
nce, it is clear that it must answer questions of man in matters 
religious, ethical and also spiritual. ‘“The Gita is not an aphoris- 
tic work; it is a great religious poem,”’ says Gandhiji and adds: ‘“The 
deeper you dive into it, the richer the meanings you get. It be- 
ing meant for the people at large, there is pleasing repetition.”’ 
This religion is religion of life, an ethical religion. The Gita 
wants that the world order should go on. It states: 


ua Malad AH ATadats a: | 
qarafetaarerat are ae a sfrafa i (3-2) 
(He who does not follow the wheel thus set in motion here below, 
he, living in sin, sating his senses, lives, O Partha, in vain,) because 
world order is divinely ordained. Krishna says: 
faserare aq aaraiata feral wT 1 ( 2o-¥2) 
(With but a part of Myself I stand upholding this universe,) and 
SAA: FRIRAAT: TACAASTST: | 
at areaaattasy fracteraaieac: 11 (24-2) 
(The Supreme Being is surely another—called Parmatma, who, as 
the Imperishable Ishvara, pervades and supports the three worlds.) 


The Gita again, accepts the four-fold Varna-system as a creation 
of God when it says: 


aga Aart ase THAfsarTa: | (¥-22) 


(The order of the four Varnas was crated by Me according to the © 


different gunas and karmas of each.) Itis therefore natural that 
for man duties are divided according to the Varna. Every man 
should follow his Varna—duties. we are again told: 


caaaatt araeq a faafergadfa 1 (2-32) 


(Again, seeing thine own duty thou shouldst not shrink form it,) 
and, 


ea ee 
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(Better is death in the discharge of one’s duty; another’s duty is 
fraught with danger.) All this shows that life, society and 
everything is a creation of God and life should go on. The Gita 
is thus a book of life and it teaches religion and ethics of life. 
The first rule of ethics of the Gita therefore is that the world—order 
should go on and every man asa rule should contribute to its 
running and progress by strictly adhering to ones Varna-duties 
that are the most natural to him. When Arjuna the Kshatriya is 
in a predicament, he is asked to offer a heroic fight, to fight his so 
—called kith and kin. Ifa Brahmin had been in a similar predica- 
ment and had sought Krishna’s advice he would have been ask- 
ed to offer a similar heoric fight but as a Brahmin. 

The next ethical rule of the Gita is that every one should 
act first in a spirit of duty, next with detachment that means non- 
-exceptation of fruit and then in a spirit of service to the society 
so that there is unity of mankind. He should in the end become just 
an instrument in the hands of God and act in a spirit of complete 
dedication to the Divina. But act one must, be he a Karmayogi, 
Jnanayogi, Bhakta or a Samnyasin. ‘‘Act, one should constantly act 
and rise in spiritualism’ this is the Karma doctrine of the Gita. 
Rightly does Sri Aurbindo state that: ‘‘Krishna is his authority in all 
matters, religious and ethical and it is noticeable that Krishna lays 
far more stress on action and far less on quienscence than any other 
Hindu philosopher. Quienscence in God is with him as with 
others the ultimate goal of existence, but he insists that that 
quienscence must be reached through action, and, so far as this 
life is concerned, must exist in action... °*%8 

The third important doctrine is the cultivation of a spirit of 
detachment. This establishes that if all were to work only in 
selfish interest, there would be no happiness in the world and 
God’s work will not go on. One and all, to the best of his or 
her ability work in a spirit of detachment from which naturally 
Gandhiji derives the principle of service to others. If all work in 
this spirit, all are happy and all attain to bliss and so, this is a 
law of life, it is an important ethical principle. 


The next important principle on the basis of this is that for 
man in the world, work is worship. Self-help, mutual co-opera- 
tion and interdependence of man on man and man on Gods is 
the basis on which the Universe works. There should be no dis- 
order, no anarchy and the world should go on from progress to 
progress. This is possible if men take to the ideal ‘work is 
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- worship’. Question ofcourse arises as to what the word ‘work’ 
means. Gandhiji would call it physical labour, bread-labour and 
so on. But to the Gita actually, work can be of all types including 
intellectual work and every individual works in accordance with 
his inherent nature and instincts and rises through them. That 
is the reason why the Gita gives the principle of Yana, of sacrifice 
that is expected to inspire man to be worshipful in his work and 
always to remain conscious of the other men in the world for whom 
he works in addition to working for himself. This is the mean- 


ing of 


ASHA TTF TIT: F TAAL | 
(3.13) 


(But the wicked who cook for them-selves eat sin.) All the senses 
that different scholars arrive at will ultimately come to this: 
‘*work is worship.”’ 


Now the principle ‘‘work is worship”? will be successful only if 
men preferred self-control to indulgence. The ideal laid down 
by the Gita will be successful only if men cultivate a spirit of 
self-control, the control of the working of the three Gunas. It is 
interesting that the highest stage to be attained in this rise of 
man is, getting over even the Sattva Guna. 


aroararay sar Peay Wars | 
(2.45) 


(The Vedas have as their domain the three gunas; eschew them, O 
Arjuna). After this man controls all dualities and then attains 
to the stage of aad, the stage of equanimity, and we are told: 


aad aT Seat) = (2-2) 


(Even-mindedness is yoga). This is necessary for man’s graual 
rise as also for the good of the world and it is possible through 
the cultivation of the spirit ‘work is worship’. That is the reason 
why for this Yoga we are told: 


aT: BAY BAA (2.40) 
(Yoga is skill in action.) The Gita again and again talks of self- 
control, the control of the gunas and so on. 


But this spirit is not easy to attain for all men. That is the 
reason why, to the ordinary and average man of the world, Vratas 
more than 20 in number, are given. These Vratas are described 
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in the sixteenth Adhyaya. These are Vratas for the uplift of man’s 
personality, for the progress of the world- order, for making man 
attain to a stage when he will deserve to enter the realm of the 
spirit. These Vratas are necessary partly even after man has 
risen to the stage of am, they are necessary for all who worship 
God. Krishna says: 


agiaat wart AT TU: gHtaatssi es | 
atat targa aay A ALATA 1 
(7-16) 
(Four types of well-doers are devoted to Me, O Arjuna; they are, 


O Bharatarashabha, the afflicted, the spiritual seeker, the material 
seeker, and the enlightened.) 


This attitude is necessary because everyone is expected to 
fight to protect Truth and Dharma, in his own way, under the 
guidance of ones nature, and with adherence to ones Varna duties. 
But one must contribute to protect the two great principles of 
life—truth and Dharma. It might mean constant study and teach- 
ing and sacrifice etc. for the Brahmana and it might mean physical 
warfare for the Kshatriya. We have already seen that Ahimsa or 
Himsa is not the problem of the Gita, the problem is protection of 
world-order and for that, protection of Truth and Dharma. Ifa 
Kshatriya gets a chance to fight a Dharmayuddha, he must fight it and 
fight it heroically. ‘The fight is not at all times allegorical. 


This cultivation of the spirit of ‘work is worship’, the spirit 
of sacrifice and service to all, creates a unique unity of life. 
That unity is necessary for all individual men, for all society, for 
man’s rise to the Divine. This is St#dae and it is necessary for the 
welfare of all. And it should be noted that while the Gita applies 
its Karma-yoga to all, no one is expected to give up his nature 
and work. A Samnyasin or a Bhakta, a Jnani or a Karmi, any 
and every man resorts to his own path in a spirit of sacrifice 
and contributes according to his own nature and with the spirit 
of Karma-yoga asociated with it. In a way this will mean double Yoga 
for all, his Yoga of birth and Varna and the Yoga of Karma. For 
the @teaae the world needs all the four Varnas and Samnyasins, 
Jnanins, Bhaktas and all. Man is thus to contribute to world- 
order, to this steaae only in accordance with work as per his nature. 
The concept of Karma in the Gita is very wide, wide enough 
to embrace the whole universe. 


At the end of all this comes the personal rise of man to self- 
realization, to mukti, and the Gita has shown the path of gradual 
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rise of the individual. If we were to treat the Gita only as a 
spiritual or philosophic work as Shankara, Aurobindo etc. do, 
we will have to concede wrongly that the Gita-doctrine applies 
only to the individual. But we have seen that the Gita applies 
to all, individually, socially and universally and hence this ethics. 
The ethics of life shown by the Gita and to be followed by all 
individuals, means the rise of man through life to the highest 
bliss. And even the modes of worship, sadhana and the con- 
sequent rewards are varied. This is because the Gita enfolds 
the whole of humanity in its doctrine. To the Gita, no creature, 
howsoever low socially, culturally or intellectually, is lost. All 
have a right to the blessings of God and by gradual rise to attain 
to divinity. That is the reason why the Gita says: 


feaat azarecat aarecste arfet get ahay | 
(9-32) 


(Women, vaishyas, and shudras too, reach the Supreme goal). 


If we were to compare this ethics of the Gita with that of 
Gandhiji, we will easily see that the basis of Gandhiji’s ethics lies 
in the Gita. The very great value that he attaches to it, the 
great veneration in which he holds it, is due to this. Even 
though Gandhiji’s is a very great spiritual force, he has yet laid 
greater stress on religion, ethicsand morality. And naturally enough, 
being the means to the end in form of self-realization, it is derived 
from the Gita. All new things that we find in Gandhiji and 
do not find the in Gita, are due to Gandhiji’s peculiar inter- 
pretation of the Gita. To illustrate, since Gandhiji accepts that 
the Gita teaches Ahimsa, when his conception of a religious and 
good life is that which is based on Ahimsa, the doctrine of the 
ethics can be said to have been based on the Gita. To illustrate 
again, in Gandhiji’s ethics, service to humanity as a Yajna and 
the necessity of physical labour and bread-labour find a promi- 
nent place. He has read all these in the Gita and so, we can 
say that they are based on the Gita. 


But we have also seen that Gandhiji’s ethics finds many and 
important parallels in the Dharmashatra, the Manusmriti in parti- 
cular. We can therefore say that Gandhiji’s ethics has on it 
a deep stamp of the doctrine of the Gita and it is also influnced 
by the Dharmashastra works. 

Gita helps Gandhiji 


With this discussion we now proceed to examine how and in 
what conflicting situations and experiences in life the Gita has 
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come to Gandhi’s help and has answered all his questions. Actually 
the Gita was his all - time guide and he actually lived the Gita we 
can say, ofcourse as he understood it. But a few important 
events and situations in which the Gita helped Gandhiji may be 
noted with interest and this might lead us to a better under- 
standing of Gandhiji’s interpretation of the Gita and also his 
teachings. 


As we proceed in the matter, we may start with a clarification. 
It is noted that he lived or tried to live according to the teach- 
ing of the Gita. It would therefore be difficult directly to point 
out certain incidents of his life in which the Gita can be said to 
have helped him. No incident in his life is bereft of the help of 
the Gita. Again, except for one specific reference, Gandhiji does 
not point out incidents in which the Gita helped and guided him. 
Still we try to point out a few glaring incidents of the type. 


As we have already noted, he got a clear answer from the 
Gita with reference to the problem of untouchability. His mental 
question. was: Was intouchability sanctioned by the shastras? 
Answers were on both the sides. Itis there that the Gita gave a clear 
cut answer to him on the basis of statements like 


feaat daaredat aereasts aria TU wT | 
(9-32) 
(Women, Vaishyas, and shudras tool reach the supreme goal,) and 
also, 
aASe AIAIT TA seatsfer + fra: | 
a aster J at aaa als Ft ay AaASA I 
: (9-29) 
(I am the same to all beings; with Me there is none disfavoured, 
none favoured; but those who worship Me with devotion are in 
Me and I in them,) 
and also, 
aft Aaa AAT AMATATT | 
ages a Hector: aearerataar fe A: 
(9-30) 
(A sinner, howsoever great, if he turn to Me with undivided devo- 
tion, must indeed be counted a saint, for he has settled resolve,) 
and Gandhiji adds: ‘“The message of the Bhagavadgita is: Treat the 


Brahmin and the Bhangi alike, if you would but know God. But 
how are they alike? A Brahmin is any day superior to the 
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Bhangi in learning, and how am [ to treat them both alike? The 
Bhagavad Gita says that you should treat them even as you would 
wish to be treated by them, or even as you would treat yourself: 


areaaaaary a: caf a reat 1”? 


Here the Gita told him that all men are equal, all men deserve 
the supreme blessings of God, the Gita bars no one from divine 
attainment that he calls self-realization (qt afaa here). This 
spirit that he derived from the Gita made him a life-time servant 
of and upholder of the rights of the untouchables in particular and 
the down- trodden of the society in general. He rightly opined 
that untouchability is a blot on Hindu society and religion and 
he prided in calling himself a Bhangi. Eradication of untouchabi- 
lity is one of the greatest works of Gandhiji and for this he deriv- 
ed justification from the Gita, 


Extending the argument further, we can say that he be- 
came a champion of the rise and rights of women and he did 
the best he could to make them equal of men by due education, 
understanding, creation of self-confidence, fearlessness and so 
on. The Gita promises qu ata to women also. 


He was always feeling sorry that now and then he had ill- 
tread his wife, Kasturaba, though he was always a loving husband. 
He ofcourse expected the highest sense of sacrifice and detachment 
from her; a sense of utter service and non-possession from her be- 
cause she was his wife. But he was extremely kind and fully con- 
derate towards women. He always wanted India’s womanhood 
to rise to realise its due status, work and duty in society. He 
wanted women to have due education. He wanted them to be- 
come real partners in the lives of their husbands and family; he 
wanted women to play a leading role in the satyagraha move- 
ments and in reconstruction of the country and so on. So 
many of his activities were guided by these ideas. Gandhiji got 
inspiration for all this probably from the Gita that refuses to dis- 
tinguish between caste and caste as also between man and woman. 
Its central word is 

at qewad: TH fra: | 
(12-14) 
(That devotee (Bhakta) of Mine is dear to Me.) 

He again rushed for service wherever he found sorrow and 
backwardness; wherever he found the lowly and lost. He embraced 
them and won them back to the Hindu fold and all the while 
he was conscious that he was following the word of the Gita. 
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This is not to underrate the other influences, that of Chris- 
tianity in particular in this his work, and of Tolstoy and Thoreau 
in looking upon all as equals. But it is clear that the greatest 
and the deepest is the influence of the Gita and it is an influence 
that grew deeper and deeper while the other influences gradually 
lessened. The story of Gandhiji’s life is in a way that of winning 
back to the Hindu fold a ereat Hindu, an ideal Hindu, and in this, 
greatest is the contribution of the Gita. He was a Vaishnava and as 

Vaishnava he had a heart that was full of love. He read the 
same Vaishnava doctrine more or less in the Gita and with that, 
both Ahimsa and love towards all humanity were natural off- 
shoots. But here, in his grand effort at eradicating untouchability 
and also championing the cause of the lowly and lost, he gave a 
new meaning and glory even to Vaishanavism, that was the 
creed of his birth. Dr. S. Jaiswal states: ‘‘However, in the Gita, 
bhakti is not simply adoration of the God in utter humility; it is 
also intellectual conviction and faith. Faith is the basis of religious 
devotion, so Bhakti is deovtion which arises out of faith. Hence 
the godhead delares in the Gita that no matter what one believes 
in, as long as one has faith, he grants him firm devotion and ful- 
fills his desires through the same faith,’’5° And it is thus asa Vaish- 
nava of first rank that he reads in the Gita his coveted doctrine of 
Ahimsa based on love that is the very basis of the life of a Vaish- 
nava. ‘This is inspite of the fact that even scholars of Viashnavism 
and Vaishnavas might refuse to read Gandhiji’s doctrine of Ahimsa 
in the Gita and state that: ‘‘The Bhagavadgita mentions it (i.e. 
Ahimsa thrice (13-7; 61-2; 17-14) as an attribute of knowledge, 
and a virtue of those who are born to divine estate. But since 
the main theme of the work is devotion to God, it does not pay 
much attention to the principle of Ahimsa. Perhaps the setting 
of the poem militated against it, for it is supposed to be an exhor- 
tation to a sanguine war and the preaching of non-violence would 
have been most inopportune.’’>! 


A real ideal Bhakta who has renounced his whole self, with all 
his actions in favour of God the Supreme, with all love and 
devotion, will naturally base his life on a faith that even the worst 
of the experiences in life cannot shake. The Gita had built and 
nourished that faith in Gandhiji. As a result of this he became 
firm in his convictions and firm in his faith in God. In fact, he 
became more and more firm as his faith was tried more and more 
and Gandhji suffered after 1945, experiences that would have shaken 
to the roots the faith of any man in the world. But Gandhiji 
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nourshied greater and greater faith and adoration and love to 
God, ‘Ram’ as he called Him, and every bad experience made him 
conscious of this supremacy of God. This is real Bhakti, it is 
Bhakti par excellence and it came to him from the Gita and not 
only made him firm like Vajra under all odds, it always showed 
his way out of the odds. Dr. Jaiswal states: ‘*In the Bhagavadgita 
Bhakti is pure affection for the highest being, who, although he has 
the whole world within him and is inconceivable, has also a 
physical adorable form, with whom the devotee may experience a 
feeling of close intimacy comparable to that between friend and 
friend, father and son, lover and beloved; but there Is no tinge 
of emotional love. In his fond adoration of the God, the devo- 
tee is fully conscious of the God’s transcendence and majesty, and 
craves for his indulgence in all humility. The Gzta breathes in an 
atmosphere of awe and respect for the deity, who has a terrific 
form but condescends to assume a more bearable one for the 
benefit of his worshipper.’’5? Again, she adds: ‘‘In the early stages 
of Vaishnavism, a sense of the devotee’s lowliness is an essential 
ingredient of the concept of Bhakti, and seems to reflect the 
ideology of the ruling classes. The ruling classes of the Gupta 
period express their Bhakti to the God in an attidude of service, 
described as dasyabhava (the state of servitude) by later theologi- 
ans, and generally the relationship of the master and the slave 
is established between the deity and the devotee.’’>3 Gandhiji never 
claimed to become Brahman himself. He did not find 


qafaq Tae wale | 


(the knower of Brahman becomes Brahman himself) to be the teach- 
ing of the Gita when the Gita says: 


waa at aracea Hfe ate faa | 
frafacata wate aa Hed FT AAT: 1 
(12-8) 
(On Me set thy mind, On Me rest thy conviction, thus without 
doubt shalt thou remain only in Me hereafter,) 
and, 
TTATAAT FIST ATAACAL FET FT| 
WeATAAAT ASA Aa ACTA TT: | 
(8.7) 
(Therefore at all times remember Me and fight on, thy mind and 
reason thus on Me fixed, thou shalt surely come to Me,) 


and, 
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HATH A AAT CAL TAT FST | 
a: Satta a Aqare anit area AAT: 
(8-5) 
(And-he who, at the last hour remembering Me only, departs 
leaving the body, enters into Me; of that there is no doubt,) 
and even, 


TAM Aaafa: TAAL TAIT SAA | 
Waa Wat Teer TaHAaarfaar | 
(4-24) 

(The offering of scarifice is Brahman; the oblation is Brahman, it 
is Offered by Brahman in the fire that is Brahman; thus he whose 
mind is fixed on acts dedicated to Brahman must needs pass on 
to Brahman). In his opinion these verses do not refer to complete 
identity of Atma with Brahman but refer to the Atman finding an 
eternal place in the favour of the Lord. It is, we might say 
‘bathing in sublimity’. By self-realization Gandhiji never meant 
anything more than this. Even in the last years of his life, he was 
thoroughly conscious of this and claimed only the eternal favour 
of God the Supreme. When he said he wanted no rebirth, he 
meant Moksha just in this Vaishnava sense. He wanted ever to 
be conscious of the living presence of God within himself and to 
work constantly with Him as the witness. He therefore said: 
‘**As days pass, I feel this living presence in every fibre of my 
veins. Without that feeling, I should be demented.’’*4 And he 
said: ‘‘Inspite of my numerous failings and shortcomings, of 
which I am but too well aware, my faith in God is burning brigh- 
ter every day. If it did not, I would . . . commit suicide.’ 
And he was confident that: ‘‘God is nota person. He is 
the all—pervading, all-powerful spirit. Anyone who bears 
Him in his heart has accession of a marvellous force or energy 
comparable in its results to physical forces like steam or electricity, 
but much more subtle.’ All this shows that he did not claim 
absolute identity with God, he did not want to become God, he 
could not even conceive of it. The whole attitude as it is, 
comes from the unique inspiration of the Gita, of the Bhakti-marga 
in the Gita in particular. This speaks for the new confidence, 
faith, perfect self-control and a unique personality that the Gita 
gave to Gandhiji. 


This is how it helped him and in his‘life the Gzta became a 
unique guide, an unfailing guide, a loving mother that invariably 
answered to all his calls, 
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As time passes and there are greater and greater conflicts, more 
and more trying and shameful incidents, Gandhiji becomes firmer 
and firmer in his convictions because these convictions have come 
to him mainly from the Gita. Gandhiji becomes more humble 
and more devoted to God, because the Gita taught him to 
be so. Gandhiji’s submission to the Divine comes to its climax 
with the worst of incidents because the Gita taught, 


Tas:G AY HAT STATSTAT HArHaAt | 
qat wart asaca tad orTHaTeafa | 
(2-38) 

(Hold alike pleasure and pain, gain and loss, victory and defeat 
and gird up thy loins for the fight; so doing thou shalt not in- 
cur sin,) and he had reached the highest stage of the rise of the 
Sthitaprajna and with this attitude of Samatva he fought the fiercest 
battles of life as a warrior without weapons but in no way 
lesser than Arjuna. He rose to those heights when he tried to 
experience that, 


areaITaT TIA AA TAA ASAT | 
za at afe at g:a @ APH TAT Aa: I 
(6-32) 

(He who, by likening himself with others, senses pleasure and 
pain equally for all as for himself, is deemed to be the highest yogz, 
O Arjuna), and he tried hard to scale those heights of Yoga. His 
mind was constantly engrossed in God the Supreme and his firm 
resolve to be absolutely devoted to Him was his supreme hap- 
piness. He experienced: 


qantas Fae afgarandttaay | 
afa aa at dara feqaeaqata aca: 1 
(6-21) 

| (6-21) 
(Where he experiences that endless bliss beyond the senses which 
can be grasped by reason alone; wherein established he swerves not 
from the Truth) and he was never shaken from that ¢ativa. All this 
attitude came in his life from the Gita, and the result of all this 
was that the conflicts of the worst type, the failings of the saddest 
order were no conflicts or failings ultimately because he was practi- 
sing the doctrine and the way of life of the Gita. His Krishna or 
Rama or Allah or Almighty was the supreme ruler of the Uni- 
verse, the be all and end all of the Universe, the very root of man’s 
humanity. The centre of all activity of man in life was the one 
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to whom he had handed over in entire submission and in per- 
fect humility, his entire self. He would as if state that: 


fast a afafae aafer firfear 
faq frarg gz 

afat ssf <a qraraqg 
TATTAATL | 

ATA ATAT THETA TA 
faraqat ATeaATA | 
weasaataar TAT ATT 
qearaaTa: Baz i 


(I dedicate my entire self to that sinless one who stays with a 
concept of unity in diversity; who with His lustre fills the Uni- 
verse; who constantly shines as the Lord in the heart and whom 
some call Vishnu, others Shiva and still others Vishakha; still 
others know Him as Shakti, Ravi, Ganesha and Brahma.) 
That was precisely the reason why Gandhiji stated that: ‘‘But if 
He or It is not this, He or It is. If we exist, if our parents and 
their parents have ever existed, then it is proper to believe in the 
Parents of the whole creation. If He is not, we are nowhere. 
And that is why all of us with one voice call one God differently 
as Paramatma, Ishwara, Shiva, Vishnu, Rama, Allah, Khuda, Dada 
Hormuzda, Jehovah, God and an infinite variety of names. He is 
one and yet many. He is smaller than an atom, and bigger than 
the Himalayas.’’5’7 This is in line with the famous Upanishadic 
mantra 

ua afer: agat sated | | 
(God is one and expressed variously by the learned.) And with all 
faith in Krishna, the Mahatma worshipped Him as this one and 
called Him ‘Rama’, in his last years in particular, though his heart 
was presided over by the Gita. This spirit of wide outlook on God 
and through Him on humanity at large, his unstinted devotion 
and adoration for God and through Him his all-embracing love 
for humanity at large was mainly the inspiration of the Gita. The 
Gita in one reference states: 

your oafeaTTa Wear ATAASA: | 

Ge ATaATTAaT FATIMA Ay I 

(7-24) 

(Not knowing My transcendent, imperishable, supreme charac- 
ter, the undiscerning think Me, who am unmanifest, to have 
become manifest,) and also, 
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wat cated ad eeraaratoar | 
neeatia aanarht 4 are aerafeqa: | 
(9-4) 
(By Me, unmanifest in form, this whole world is pervaded; all be- 
ings are in Me, I am not in them,) and in that crowning mantra, 


SAA: FRUIT: TCHTCHASTST: | 
at arpaaartaea frneterrateac: 1 
(15-17) 

(The Supreme Being is surely another called Paramatman, who, 
as the Imperishable /shwara pervades and supports the three worlds.) 
Gandhiji, through the inspiration of the Gita and through the cons- 
tant practice of the Gita doctrine came to have a unique devotional 
faith and a spirit of complete unhesitating submission to this 
God. Gandhiji’s God made Gandhiji what he is and gave to his 
teachings the value that they hold for India and for humanity 
at large. 
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Eight 
GANDHIJV?S VIEWS DEDUCED FROM GITA 


‘All through the long history of mankind the world has been 
kept from ultimate tragedy and despair by prophetic and symbolic 
men. Their great and creative function is to see in vision the 
coming new day whilst the spiritual sleep of the many is still un- 
broken; and to acclaim the new life whilst others still perceive 
naught save darkness.”’ 

Cari Heat! 


‘Let the Gita be to you a mine of diamonds as it has been 
to me. Let it be your constant guide and friend on life’s way. 
et it light your path and dignify your labour.” 
GANDHIJI 
‘*The only virtue I want to claim is Truth and non-violence. 
I lay no claim to superhuman powers. I want none. I wear the 
same corrupt flesh that the weakest of my fellow-beings wear and 
I am therefore liable to err as any.”’ 
GANDHI 
Introductory 


In our discussion in the last three chapters, we examined (i) 
Gandhiji’s Interpretation of the meaning of the Gita, (ii) the part 


| 
| 
| 
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that the Gita and Hinduism played in his life and how the world 
got the great man that he became, and, (iii) how at most critical 
and conflicting times the Gita came to his rescue and guided him 
and how it has answered his questions. We now come to some very 
important views that he has read in the Gita. We have referred to 
his Vaishnavism and discussed it in details. Very often he refer- 
red to his Vaishnava heritage. To give one such illustration: ‘‘What 
was the explanation of his strength of character? Gandhi told my 
husband of his Vaishnava mother and of her influence on his life.’’ 
As a follower of Vaishnavism in theory and practice he read his 
views in the Gita; he has also read and: derived from the Gita his 
favourite and basic principle of Ahimsa. He has also stated that the 
works like the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Gita etc., should be read as 
allegories. The views are mutually dependent. Again, his defini- 
tion of the ideal Bhakia is uniquely original. To him, the 
Sthitaprajna, Jnam, Karmayogt, Bhakia and Trigunaiita are the same. 
Of all these words howeve, he has again and again preferred to use 
ayt word ‘Sthitaprajna as expressing his ideal. He refuses to worry 
about the technical and minute distinction amongst these. Even 
for the votary of Ramnam that he became particularly in his last 
years, he held the same view. A devotee of Rama in the real 
sense of the term, was to hima Sthitaprajna. To put in his own 
words: ‘‘Thus a devotee of Rama might be said to be an embodi- 
ment of the ideal of Sthitaprajna—man with steady and balanced 
intellect—described in the Gita.” 


We now examine these and some other minor views in the 
light of the Gita itself and examine how far his views stand the 
test of correctness and exactness from the viewpoint of the Gita 
as it is. For his whole life, he again and again approached the 
Gita to ascertain the correctness of his views. We follow the 
same method and see what the Gita has to say on his views. He 
was consciously trying and striving to come nearer to the ideal 
of the Bhakta and Sthitaprajna of the Gita. To illustrate from ‘The 
Last Phase’: ‘‘A couple of days ago he had waked up earlier than 
usual owing to some mental worry.” Referring to it he remarked: 
*‘T did not like it. It only shows how far I am from the ideal 
of unruffled equipoise described in the Gita. But I feel I am daily 
nearing it.’’4 


We examine his views in the following order: 

(i) Mahabharata, Ramayana and Gita are allegorical. 
(ii) The Gita teaches Ahimsa. 

(iii) Bread-labour and Gita. 
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(iv) Other minor questions 


We study these in details and after first laying down each 
view from the point of view of Gandhiji, examine it from Gita’s 
point of view. 


Mahabharata, Ramayana and Gita are allegorical 


Tradition has known the epic works Mahabharata and Rama- 
yana as ‘Itihasa, history’ even though it is too well-known that 
India has not given any work that is historical in the real sense of 
the term, even in the sense of the word ‘Jithasa’ itself, when we 
analyse it as ‘‘Itt ha asa,’ ‘‘So it was.’ Fact and fiction have al- 
ways been combined and inseparable in these two works and _be- 
sides the grand exaggeration that results from the lofty imagina- 
tion of the sage poets Vyasa and Valmiki, particularly about the 
Mahabharata it is known that so much of matter has continued to 
be added to the original, whatever it was, that even if the original 
work ‘aya’ was composed by the fictitious and mythological sage 
Vyasa, it is now impossible to separate this ‘aya’ from the vast 
ocean that the Mahabharata is, with its high mountain tops and deep 
valleys from the viewpoint of literary merit and achievement. But 
with all this, scholars, acknowledge that some sort of history is there 
in the background; that some battle, may be on a _ lesser scale, 
was actually fought and it is also known that Krishna, Bhishma etc., 
are characters that can be traced even in the remote vedic litera- 
ture. This shows that there is historical element in the Maha- 
bharata and so, in the Ramayana. 


(a) The Mahabharata 


Gandhiji specifically refuses to look upon these two works as 
historical and insists on interpreting the two as allegories. To ex- 
press in his own words: ‘‘But to me, the Mahabharata is a profoundly 
religious book largely allegorical, in no way meant to be a histo- 
rical record. It is the description of the eternal duel going on 
within ourselves, given so vividly as to make us think for the time 
being that the deeds described therein were actually done by the 
human beings. Nor do I regard the Mahabharata, as we have it 
now, as a faultless copy of the original. On the contrary, I consi- 
der that it has undergone many amendations.’’ That the present 
Mahabharata is not the original and that it has undergone many 
amendations is a matter beyond doubt and tradition as also 
scholars accept this. It is also accepted by scholars that besides 
amendations, countless additions of all sorts have taken place in 
it, so much so that it covers up almost all knowledge of the an- 
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cient days and tradition has glorified the work with unique re- 
marks. But Gandhiji goes a step further and says that the Maha- 
- bharata is not a historical work in any way, and he is so very firm 
on his stand that he adds: ‘‘But if it was proved to me that the 
Mahabharata is history in the same sense that modern historical 
books are, that every word of the Mahabharata is authentic and that 
the Krishna of the Mahabharata actually did some of the acts attri- 
buted to him, even at the risk of being banished from the Hindu 
fold, I should not hesitate to reject that Krishna as God-incarnate.’’ 
This shows Gandhiji’s revolutionary spirit and insistence on fol- 
lowing only what his conscience accepts. It also shows that 
Gandhiji’s conception of Krishna is far higher.7 And we have seen 
that without any hesitation whatsoever, Gandhiji gives his revolu- 
tionary or new views whenever he should. But in the present cont- 
ext, for our purpose, the important fact is that Gandhiji is not prep- 
ared to read the Mahabharata as history. It is also true that in the 
Mahabharata, history is intermixed with fiction, and that tradition 
has accepted Mahabharata as authentic and has accordingly played 
a very important part in shaping the cultural life of India is 
something that cannot be denied; even Gandhiji would not deny 
it. He in another reference again adds: ‘“‘Mahabharata is neither 
fiction nor history commonly so called. It is the history of the 
human soulin which God, as Krishna, is the chief actor.’’8 He has 
again stated that ‘“The Mahabharata and the Puranas are neither 
history nor simple religious maxims. They appear to me to be 
wonderfully designed to illustrate the religious history of man in a 
variety of ways.’’? So, it has been his constant stand that ‘‘The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the two books that millions of 
Hindus know and regard as their guides, are undoubtedly alle- 
gories as the internal evidence shows. That they, most probably, 
deal with historical figures does not affect my proposition. Each 
epic describes the eternal duel that goes on between the forces 
of Darkness and of Light. Anyway, I must disclaim any inten- 
tion of straining the meaning of Hinduism or the Gita to suit 
any preconceived notion of mine. My notions were an outcome of. 
a study of the Gita, Ramayana, Mahabharata, Upanishads, etc.’’!° 
Actually, the claim of not straining the meaning of the Gita to 
suit their preconceived notions is made by all the Acarya com- 
mentators beginning from Shankara and Gandhiji is just in line 
with the other great commentators. All claim to interpret Gita 
the best and originally and so does Gandhiji put his claim: ‘‘I 
ascribe to the Gita, a totally different meaning from that ordi- 
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narily given. I do not regard it as a description of, or an exhorta- 
tion to, physical warfare. And, in any case, it is God the All- 
knowing, who descends on the earth to punish the wicked.’ And 
even earlier he had stated that: ‘‘I venture to submit that the 
Bhagavad Gita is a Gospel of non-co-operation between the forces 
of darkness and those of light. If it is to be literally interpreted, 
Arjuna, representing a just cause was enjoined to engage in bloodly 
warfare with the unjust Kauravas.’’!? Unfortunately Gandhiji has 
not given his internal evidence when he refuses to accept 
the Mahabharata either as history or fiction and only as an allegory 
and a work intended by the poet to be an allegory. He has, 
however, tried to give one or two hints in his statement that: “‘I do 
not regard the Mahabharata as a historical work in the accepted 
sense. The Adiparva contains powerful reference in support of 
my opinion. By ascribing to the chief actors superhuman or sub- 
human origins, the great Vyasa made short work of the history of 
kings and their peoples. The persons therein described may be 
historical, but the author of the Mahabharata has used them mere- 
ly to drive home his religious theme.’ But he has given many 
statements to show what that allegory means to him. Gandhiji’s 
is not the method of a scholar being guided by historical and other 
evidence and following critical and analytical method. It cannot 
be expected to be so, he is not trained that way. But the finest 
thing about his views is that he speaks what his conscience ac- 
cepts and he speaks in no unclear terms. This is the method of a 
saint, a prophet, and not that of a trained philosopher. He ex- 
plains the allegory in this way. In explaining the allegory in the 
Mahabharata, he first of all asks: ‘‘And who are Dhritarashtra and 
Yudhishthira and Arjuna? Who is Krishna? Were they all historical 
characters? And does the Gita describe them as such?’’4 He then 
proceeds to answer the question thus: “‘I regard Duryodhana and 
his party as the baser impulses in man, and Ayuna and his party as 
the higher impulses.’’5 So the Mahabharata, as a grand religious 
work describes the battle of life, the battle between right 
and wrong, the battle between truth and untruth, the battle 
between Dharma and Adharma. Gandhiji is particularly intere- 
sted in the sum total of its teaching. He therefore states: ‘“The 
heroes described therein are all imperfect mortals, even as we are; 
the difference being one of degree only. Their alleged actions 
are not infallible guides for us.. The Mahabharata sums up its 
teaching by declaring emphatically that Truth outweighs every- 
thing else on earth.’’!® So, in the fight, in the eternal duel that is 
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described in the Mahabharata, Gandhiji holds .the supreme faith 
that ultimately Truth will win, and that is precisely the reason 
why he values the Mahabharata very greatly. He states: “‘It 
is a mine which needs to be explored, which needs to be dug 
deep and from which diamonds have to be extracted after re- 
moving much foreign matter.”!7 Gandhiji is naturally interested 
in the diamonds and not the foreign matter and he strives hard 
to extract the diamonds. He therefore elaborates the point in 
these words: “The Mahabharata depicts for all time the eternal 
struggle that goes on daily between the forces of good and evil 
in the human breast and in which, though good is ever victo- 
rious, evil puts up a brave show and baffles even the keenest con- 
science. It shows also the only way to right action.’’!8 Similar 
is the view of Manu who asks man to resort to Dharma at all costs, 
when he says: 


aAIATTA aTaaal warfor saat | 
qa: areata waft aqweq faaeate 
(4.174) 


(A man grows by Adharma and then sees good; then he conquers 
his enemies, but (in the end) he is destroyed to his very roots.) 
And this is because, 


aaaeafeal aie aa: nafa aifea 
wiwadaaey HAAaT? Heal II 
(4.172) 


(Unrighteousness, practised in this world, does not at once pro- 
duce its fruits, like the earth; but, advancing slowly, it cuts off the 
roots of him who committed it,) 

and, 


afe arenfa gag FT ATAT AAT | 
aaa A HaISaTy: SAAaft frons: II 
(4.173) 


(If (the punishment falls) not on (the offender) himself, (it falls) 
on his sons, if not on the sons, (at least) on his grandsons; but 
an iniquity (once) committed, never fails to produce fruit to him 
who wrought it.) 


The view reflects the eternal faith, the unstinted faith, that 
sages and prophets have in the ultimate goodness of man, and 
their unique hope that at last, man will be on the right path 
and there will be eternal peace and universal brotherhood on 


G. G-14 
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earth; the earth will become -heaven itself. When it is stated in 
the Gita that, 


seq weofea acacat: weg facofea corer: | 
saeayafatat: aal weefa ATATAT: II 


(14.18) 


(Higher rise those steady in Sattva, they stray in the middle who 
are governed by Rajas and through association with the lower traits, 
those under the influence of Tamas go down in darkness,) this 
depicts the reality of human nature. But to the sages, even if 
this be the truth, it is only transitory and a day will come, 
when, with the blessings of God, men will rise higher and higher 
in divine blessings and there will be eternal bliss. That explains 
man’s faith in God, his devotion and all higher pursuits that he 
resorts to; that also explains the words of the ‘Holy Bible’ ““Man 
does not live by bread alone but by every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God’’; that explains how man is nearest to 
God and far higher than the animal world, and we are told: 


melaataaaad 
aATTaTTT ATT TTT | 

gut fe acrafaat faars: 
gay gat: Tafa: AATAT: 1 


(Food, sleep, fear and sex, these are similar in man and animals; 
but, for men Dharma is an added trait, a peculiarity; men devoid 
of Dharma are on a par with animals.) Gandhiji feels that the belief 
in incarnation and the perfect incarnation of Arishna are indicative 
of this spiritual ambition of man. To put in Gandhiji’s words: 
‘This belief in incarnation is a testimony of man’s lofty spiritual 
ambition. Man is not at peace with himself till he has become 
like unto God. The endeavour to reach this state is the supreme, 
the only ambition worth having. And this is self-realization.” 9 And 
the Mahabharata is naturally an allegory on these lines. Its pur- 
pose is to take man to these divine heights, It is quite natural 
of the personality and outlook of Gandhiji that he must read 
this and only this in the work ascribed to Vyasa, the sage of all sages. 
He would read the same in the Ramayana, the author of which, 
the sage Valmiki is praised in these famous words: 


Hae UAUAA AAC ATWATA | 
gree afaararat ae atedifaatfeey (I 


(My salutations to the cuckoo-bird in form of the great sage 
Valmiki, who ascended the branch of Poetry and chanted sweet 
melodies and in sweet words “‘Rama, Rama.,’’) 
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And for the great sage Vyasa it is stated rightly by a famous 
Sanskrit poet: 


sara: AATAAT Avs: 
ara a: fenatfaa | 
(asarq—20) 


(Vyasa is the best of the supporters of the earth, he is venerable 
like the Himalayas.) 


It is natural that Gandhiji should read this noble allegorical 
meaning in the valued works of these great sages. 


(b) The Gita 


Once that Gandhiji takes the Mahabharata ‘as an allegory, it 
is natural that he should take the Gvia also as an allegory. He 
states: ““Even in 1888-89, when I first became acquainted with the 
Gita, I felt that it was not a historical work, but that under the 
guise of physical warfare, it described the duel that perpetually 
went on in the hearts of mankind, and that physical warfare was 
brought in merely to make the description of the internal duel 
more alluring.” ‘The whole interpretation in ‘Anasaktiyoga’, 
Gandhiji’s translation and most of his other writings take this stand. 
He has clarified and elaborated the view time and again. He 
states: “‘It deals with the eternal duel between good and evil. 
And who does not, like Arjuna, often quail when the dividing line 
between good and evil is thin and when the right choice is so 
difficult ?’’2! 


Catlin elaborates the matter thus: “Others, and _ the 
Mahatma is among these, have seen the Gita as a spiritual alle- 
gory. The conflict to which Arjuna is urged by the Lord Krishna 
is a spiritual conflict against the ranks of the evil passion. They 
are his own, within a man’s own breast; and it is his duty to fight 
them, against this which is part of his very self.’’?2 To Gandhi- 
ji_ therefore, just like the Mahabharata, the Gita is also a work 
that is allegorical and meant to give the same lesson that 
such works give. He therefore defends this interpretation now 
and again. He claims that he is rightly interested in the 
spirit of the work and not the letter. He says: “Many of 
us make the very serious mistake of taking literally what 
is accepted as scriptures, forgetting that the letter killeth and 
the spirit giveth life.’’23 He has, throughout his life and consis- 
tently too, resorted to the spirit of all the scriptures that he read 
and not the letter. His conscience thus rejects so many things 
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from these various scriptures and yet, due to their spirit he 
glorifies them. Consistently with his personality, he even revises 
his views and fearlessly accepts corrections on himself whenever 
found necessary. This attitude also helps him in finding out 
the best in the scriptures. So, after taking this stand on the Gita’s 
allegory, he elaborates the argument thus: ‘‘All the names given 
in the first chapter of the Gita are, in my opinion, not so much 
proper nouns as names of qualities. In describing the eternal war- 
fare between the heavenly and the devilish natures, the poet has 
personified them as the characters in the Mahabharata,’’*4 

And here Gandhiji’s approach is of faith and conscience and 
acceptance first by the heart. It is likely that the approach 
might not always be found rational, critical and analytical by 
scholars. But Gandhiji frankly states: ‘I know that ultimately 
one is guided not by the intellect, but by the heart. The heart 
accepts a conclusion for which the intellct subsequently finds the 
reasoning. Argument follows conviction. Man often finds rea- 
son in support of whatever he does or wants to do.”?5 Gan- 
dhiji can adopt only this attitude because all that he reads, 
understands and accepts is for adoption in action of life. To him 
religion, ethics and philosophy are not only for study but for 
adoption in life, and not merely for belief and opinion. He has his 
own peculiar heritage and he has lived in an environment that 
has shaped his convictions, which have been strengthened by a 
prayerful study of scriptures of different religions of the world. Ulti- 
mately he has accepted only what his faith and conviction approve. 
Gandhiji after this, is adept in finding out arguments in support 
of his views, It is therefore natural of him to say that: “I regard 
Duryodhana and his party as the baser impulses in man and Arjuna 
and his party as the higher impulses. The field of battle is our 
own body. An eternal battle is going on between the two camps 
and the poet-seer has vividly described it. Xrishna is the Dweller 
within, ever whispering in a pure heart. Like the watch, the 
heart needs the winding of purity or the Dweller ceases to speak.’’?6 
Consistently with this attitude Gandhiji explaining the first verse of 
the Gita states: ““[he human body is the battle-field where the 
eternal duel between Right and Wrong goes on. Therefore it is 
capable of being turned into the gateway to freedom. The Kau- 
ravas represent the forces of Evil, the Pandavas of good. Who is 
there that has not experienced the daily conflict within himself 
between the forces of Evil and the forces of Good?’ (Gita According 
to Gandhi, p. 132). He has also stated in another context: ‘““The 
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Gita is not a historical discource. A physical illustration is often 
needed to drive home a spiritual truth. It is not the description 
of war between cousins but between the two natures in us— 
the good and the evil’. (Quoted by Mahadev Desai, p. 133). The 
position taken clarifies that from Gandhiji’s point of view, the 
physical warfare is not important, Arjuna is not just an individual, 
the Gita is not written to exhort Arjuna to fight the physical battle; 
actually the Gita has much more to state. The Gita takes man at 
the unique moment of unparalleled conflict when he is at the 
cross-roads between right and wrong due to several attach- 
ments. He is unable to decide as to what course of action he 
should adopt. It is here that the Gita becomes a guide-book on 
life; a true and all-time guide in matters pertaining to religion, 
ethics and spiritualism. He says: ‘But it is well-known that I have 
never looked upon the Mahabharata as a mere record of earthly 
warfare. In the garb of an epic the poet has described the eter- 
nal warfare within the individual as well as in society, bet- 
ween Truth and Untruth, Violence and Non-violence, Right and 
Wrong”’. This clarifies his stand on the matter fully. 


(c) The Analysis 


If the Gita were to be written only to exhort Arjuna to fight, 
it would better have not been written at all, or, Krishna could have 
adopted any other method to force him to battle. Again, it is 
Krishna, accepted by Hindu cultural tradition as Poorna Avatara, 
that is the speaker, the Guru, who is there to save Arjuna at the 
most critical juncture of his life. The Gita has a long discussion 
between Arjuna the pupil and Krishna the teacher, that has nothing 
to do with war and everything to do with religion, ethics and 
spiritualism, or, to state in brief, with philosophy of life. Acharyas 
and scholares are therefore always inclined to take the other mean- 
ings, and Sanskrit scholars and pundits accept it as an allegory. 
We might even say that there is an allegory in the Gita and even 
that the allegory is more important than fact, than history; this 
would be rather going too far and even twisting the facts. Facts 
testify that Arjuna and Krishna are constantly before our eyes, we 
always remember that we are on the battle-field. But to that we 
shall refer in details in the next section. Here it would be enough to 
state that the allegory is there and the facts on which it is based 
are also there. One of the purposes of Krishna is to make Arjuna fight, 
but only after he has been sublimated to the highest philosophical 
heights and he feels that: . 
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qset Ale: eHfaseat cacrarareAaTeaA | 
feqaisfen waaee: afta aad aa il 
(18-73) 

(Thank to Thy grace, O Achynta, my delusion is destroyed, my 
undrstandeing has returned. I stand secure, my doubts all dispel- 
led; I willdo Thy bidding.) The physical warfare therefore, and the 
reality of life—may be history or fiction or partly history and part- 
ly fiction—cannot escape our eyes. If at the end of the teaching, 
Arjuna as a Kshatriya has not fought the physical battle, in a spirit 
of detachment, as a duty, as an order of the Divine, ina spirit of 
submission to the Divine will, in the spirit only to protect the right 
and Dharma, then, it is a fact that the whole teaching has gone 
in vain. So, even if the allegory is there, reality of life or his- 
tory and fiction modelled on reality of life is there glaringly 
before our eyes. The Gita is not just an allegory and that only. 


This stand is all the more important with reference to the 
whole of the Mahabharata. That it is fiction is a matter beyond 
doubt. It is also true that countless later stories by poets of 
higher or lower calibre have been added to the bulk of the 
original, whatever it was. As we saw earlier, the work has deve- 
loped and expanded in such a way that it is not possible to 
find out the original, named by tradition as ‘Jaya’ and as- 
cribed to the fictitious sage Vyasa, from the vast ocean. The cha- 
racters of the Mahabharata are so well-known and found in so many 
works even other than the Mahabharata and the family of the Kaura- 
vas is such that the work is history. If it is not, it is definitely fiction 
and the most probable fact is that it is fact and fiction combined, 
or, itis an exaggerated poetic account of some lesser history. It is 
possible that the account of the Mahabharata has, inits background, 
some sort of war that did actually take place. In those old days 
when these historical epics were written, history was supposed 
to be at the basis. We might therefore concede that the Maha- 
bharata is not history in the modern sense; but we must also con- 
cede that history is, in all probability at the root of the narration. 
There is of course no harm in taking the Mahabharata as an allegory, 
but it should be taken as an allegory based on both. Taking 
the work as an allegory, as some others have also hinted 
it should not make us devalue the highly imaginative and 
lofty work of fiction that the Mahabharata is. Again, simply 
because the work is ascribed to a great sage of the hoary 
past, the fictitious Vyasa, it should not compel us into the belief 
that he intended the work to be only an allegory by which 
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he intends to give a lesson about life. The allegorical mean- 
ing cannot be contradicted, but probable history and definite 
fiction can also not be stated not to exist. Vyasa as a sage no 
doubt intends to give a unique vision of life when he creates 
the worst of tragedies that the world has ever known; he intends 
that man should take a lesson from it. But actually he wants, 
as it seems, to stress: ‘“This is life with all its tragedy and complete 
lack of self-control and non-cultivation of ennobling virtues;” he 
tells man as if “Man, known thyself.” Even the victor is put by 
Vyasa in such a dreadful plight that all the charm of victory is 
robbed of him, and Gandhiji is right in stressing that: ‘“The 
author of the Mahabharata has not established the necessity of 
physical warfare; on the contrary, he has proved its futility. He 
made the victors shed tears of sorrow and repentance, and has 
left them nothing but a legacy of miseries.”?8 But for all this, 
it is necessary that we accept the Mahabharata as describing the 
real battle of worldly life together with all its tragedy. It is 
necessary that we take the Mahabharata as either history or as fic- 
tion based on some reality of life. For deriving all that we do 
from the Mahabharata, we have to take this stand. 


(d) Further Analysis 

Again, it is difficult to accept Gandhiji’s argument that ‘“‘the 
Adiparva contains powerful evidence in support of my opinion. By 
ascribing to the chief actors superhuman or subhuman origins, 
the great Vyasa made short work of the history of kings and their 
peoples. The persons therein described may be historical, but the 
author of the Mahabharata has used them merely to drive home 
his religious theme.”” Merely because superhuman or even sub- 
human origin or even superhuman powers are ascribed to certain 
of the persons described, it would be too much to say that the 
author of the Mahabharata intends to use history not as history but 
only as an allegory. This is because it was the tendency on part 
of poets of all sorts in those days to exaggerate matters and even 
to write what might be unbelievable or inconceivable, Valmiki, 
Kalidasa, and others in India in those days and the Greek poets 
in ancient days have done the same and yet we do not take their 
work merely as an _ allegory or even allegory based on fact. 
Allegorical interpretation cannot be given to all, at the cost of 
reality. 

And even if we do not insist on reading the Mahabharata only 
as an allegory, the work continues to be a religious poem. Actu- 
ally it is necessary that we read the work as reality of man’s life, 
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be it history or fiction based on reality, in order to bring home 
to man the lesson that the author wants to give. Even if we read 
this as a religious poem, it is a religious poem based on reality of 
life and, as Sanskrit poetics states, epic works like the Mahabharata, 
Ramayana etc., give lessons to man like a friend unlike the Vedas 
etc., ordering like masters and great poetic works giving lessons 
of good behaviour in life like a beloved wife. We read the Rama- 
yana and automatically take a lesson ‘‘We should behave like Rama 
and not like Ravana, 


wafeagtaaet a cramfead 1” 


and so take a lesson ‘‘We should behave like the Pandavas and 
not like the Kauravas.”’ For this, we have to treat the Mahabharata 
as reality. 


And actually Gandhiji has accepted more than once that the 
works Mahabharata and the Gita can be works referring to histo- 
rical characters. To put in his own words: ‘‘Not that actual 
physical battle is out of the question.” (YJ. 6-8-1931) and ‘‘This 
does not imply a refusal to believe that an actual battle took place 
at Hastinapur between the Pandavas and the Kauravas. I hold 
that the poet took some such actual event as the thread upon 
which to hang his discourse. Again, if all the names given are the 
names of real historical characters, the poet has done nothing 
improper in giving the list at the historical beginning.’ (Diary 
of Mahadev Desai, p. 172) And ‘“‘That they, most probably, 
deal with historical figures does not affect my proposition.” 


So, with reference to the allegory in the Mahabharata and the 
Gita, we should better take the following stand in order to be 
nearer to reality: 


(i) The works can be interpreted as allegories. 


(ii) But the author also, probably mainly, intends to depict 
them as history and reality of life. 

(iii) Accepting the Mahabharata as history and reality is 
necessary to bring out the religious lessons and the 
lessons about life that the author wants to give. 

(iv) As we shall see later, even for deriving the lessons intend- 
ed to be given by the author as Gandhiji reads them, 


it is necessary that we accept Mahabharata as history 
and reality, 
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(v) For understanding the exact preaching of Krishna to 
Arjuna, we have to understand and appreciate the 
stand that he takes. For this, we have to understand 
the conflict that he is placed in and for this we have 
to take the battle of the Mahabharata in the first chapter 
of the Gita as reality. 


(vi) So, the author intends to give this work as a reality, 
though it can be interpreted as an allegory as Gandhiji 
does. But the fact stands that the author did not 
mean to give it only as an allegory as Gandhiji con- 
tends. 


Gita and Ahimsa 


‘“‘We shall be able to appreciate your meaning of the message 
of the Gita, only when we are able to study a translation of the 
whole text by yourself, with the addition of such notes as you may 
deem necessary. I do not think it is just on your part to deduce 
Ahimsa etc., from stray verses.” So said Swami Anand to Gandhiji 
and accepting the rightness of his argument, Gandhiji started his 
translation to which later on he also added his Anasaktiyoga written 
in almost sutra-style. In this introduction to his translation 
Gandhiji states: ‘‘But it may be freely admitted that the Gita 
was not written to establish Ahimsa.” He yet hurries to add that 
“It was an accepted and primary duty even before the Gita 
age.’ He has argued out his view of the lesson of the Gta and 
has, after accepting this, stated: ‘“The Gita had to deliver the 
message of renunciation of fruit. This is clearly brought out as 
early as the 2nd chapter”. But he opines that it is possible to 
deduce Ahimsa from the Gita and also that in order to follow the 
doctrine of detachment or renunciation of the fruit of action, 
man has to accept the principle of Ahimsa. He therefore says: 
“Thinking along these lines, I have felt that in trying to enforce 
in one’s life the central teaching of the Gita, one is bound to follow 
Truth and Ahimsa. When there is no desire for fruit, there is no 
temptation for untruth or himsa.” In his opinion, as enunciated 
in his Anasaktiyoga thus, the Gita has indirectly accepted the 
principle of Ahimsa, or, to put it otherwise, the Gita in its enuncia- 
tion of the teaching, basically takes for granted the ancient and 
all-time principle of Ahimsa. It is an essential part of the very 
teaching of the Gita in Gandhiji’s opinion, and a very important 
one at that. 
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(a) Gandhiji and Ahimsa 

But, before we go into the details of Gandhiji’s stand with 
regard to reading the doctrine of Ahimsa in the Gita, we should 
proceed to understand the word Ahimsa from Gandhiji’s point of 
view. Various religions and cultures have defined the word 
Ahimsa variously. To illustrate, the implications of the word 
are different in Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism, and so in 
Christianity. We know that in Christianity non-violence is an 
important doctrine. Actually the presence of a sheep in com- 
pany of Lord Jesus Christ should indicate non-hurt to and ab- 
solute non-violence towards all animals and also at large to all 
living beings. But in Christianity, the doctrine is unfortunately 
confined to the world of human beings and when the Bible states 
*‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’? and gives its fine definitoin of the 
neighbour in the famous ‘Parable of the Good Samaritan’ and so 
on, this non-violence is confined to man not hurting man in any 
way, though general non-violence towards animals is also referred 
to. Again, when we get unique utterings of the type: ‘‘If anyone 
smites thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also” (in 
‘The Holy Bible’) and so on, this attitude of self-sacrifice and ex- 
periment of change of heart through self-suffering also refers to the 
general non-violence in the world of human beings. The story 
of the ‘Prodigal Son’ would refer to a feast given by the father 
in honour of his son with the roasting of a sheep and other 
illustrations may also be cited. 


The life of Mahavira is an ideal illustration for the Jainas in 
not only not resisting evil, but also in loving the enemy and 
wishing him well and experimenting on bringing about a change 
of heart in the most unenlightened and downtrodden. Absolute 
non-violence in all walks of life and universal love for all living 
beings are where Jainism is far ahead of Christianity that advises 
men in their relation with men ‘‘Ye, resist not evil’ and “‘Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you”? and so on. That is why 
the ideal mental state to be reached by a man practising non- 
violence is the stage of Samyaktva. ‘‘According to Jainism, a person 
who has Samyakiva, always abstains from causing evil, suffering, pain 
and harm to others. He answers the vehemence of evil, by good 
and love.’3° ‘This is the other extreme that shows the non-violence 
of and love towards all the living beings — the lower ones in parti- 
cular —in Jainism and this has gone a long way in giving to 
Gandhiji his concept of non-violence. He yet goes far ahead of Jain- 
ism, to the extent of making non-violence, Truth, and love 
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almost synonymous terms, even though to him Truth is supe- 
rior to non-violence and he has passed his whole life in a con- 
Stant quest after Truth. To put in his own words: “Truth is the 
Same thing as moksha. Anyone who does not display agraha for 
moksha is no man; he is only a brute,’3! and ‘‘As I proceed in my 
quest for truth, it grows upon me that truth comprehends every- 
thing. I often feel that ahimsa is in truth, not vice versa—out 
of truth emerges love and tenderness.’’32 He of course in later life 
and particularly in his last years found Truth and non-violence to 
be almost identical. He stated once: ‘‘When I look for ahimsa 
truth says, find it through me. When I look for truth, ahimsa 
says, find it through me.” 


Buddhism is also very near this approach of not resisting evil 
that Gandhiji has interpreted as resisting evil by good, an ap- 
proach that makes Ahimsa a positive approach, an approach of 
love and tenderness towards all who are God’s creation, 1.e., 
creation of Truth. To put in his own words: ‘‘Resist not evil 
meant that evil was not to be repelled by evil, but by good; in 
other words, physical force was to be opposed not by its like but 
by soul-force.” (Speeches and Writings of M. K. Gandhi, p. 99). 
This is nicely described in that fine verse from Dhammapada: 


aaaraa fat att aart argat faa | 

(One should conquer anger by absence of anger and a bad man 
by goodness) .%? 
This naturally goes further than what Tolstoy states: ‘‘Resist.not 
him that is evil’ means ‘never resist him that is evil’ that is, never 
do violence, never do an act thatcannot but be contrary to love, 
and if they then insult you, bear the insult and still do not in- 
flict violence on anyone else.”’*4 

_ Now, just like Gandhiji’s conception of Truth, his conception 
of Ahimsa is also almost indefinable. Just as Truth is not only 
philosophical and theoretical, so his conception of Ahimsa is not 
just philosophical but also experimented upon in life. It is far wider 
a concept than we can ordinarily suppose it to be. It is thus very 
difficult to know as to from where exactly Gandhiji derived this 
concept. Gandhiji is a Vaishnava and ’Vaishnavism asks its follow- 
ers to meet evil by good. We all know how Chaitanyadeva, an 
apostle of Vaishnavism, exclaimed when violently struck by a 
ruffian, “But I shall offer you my love.” The history of Vaish- 
navism is a chequered career of evils appearing on the path of 
good but melting away at its very touch,.’’35 So, Vaishnavism has 
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definitely inspired him. Yet, Gandhiji’s Ahimsa does not end 
here. It goes far ahead and embraces the mundane world, the 
mental world and also the spiritual world. It is physical, mental, 
emotional and spiritual non-violence to the full. It applies to the 
whole life not only of man but the entire world of living beings. 
It therefore becomes easy for all religions to claim to have in- 
spired Gandhiji in his creed of Ahimsa. But it is too well-known 
that not only Hinduism, but also Jainism and Buddhism did not 
prevent kings from waging wars or punishing the criminals. We 
can hardly cite the illustration of any ascetic or saint to have 
asked a king not to wage war, or not to punish criminals or any- 
thing of the kind. In addition to being a general policy of non- 
hurt to animals and human beings in the normal course of life, 
the doctrine of Ahimsa in Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism has 
been a doctrine that is mainly spiritual and therefore mainly app- 
licable to the Samnyasins and sages. Even though both Jainism 
and Buddhism strongly protested against animal sacrifice that the 
Hindu shastras taught, the creed has been mainly spiritual in 
both religions. Not so with Gandhiji, who denies to a really 
non-violent man, not only all non-vegetarian food, but goes to 
the extent of refusing even milk to himself on the ground that 
even milk is a non-vegetarian food. Hinduism states: 


agena yATATACTRIST «aT FA: | 
at afaeat aareata fast sfarzarcfe | 


(A Brahmana must seek a means of subsistence which either causes 
no, or at least little pain (to others) and live by that except in 
times of distress.)3° This implies that in times of crisis like starva- 
tion, man might resort to any means of maintenance. Gandhiji 
would of course reject this altogether, and whether in normal 
times or in times of crisis, he would desire to practise non- 
violence. But here also, as in the other doctrines, Gandhiji bases 
himself on the ancient Hindu tradition, as we can guess from the 
manner in which he associates Ahimsa with Truth that is God, and 
the conception of Truth and God is known to have been derived 
by Gandhiji from his Vaishnava heritage plus the great works like 
the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Upanishads and the Gita. Here also, 
he is a Hindu as he is in all other respects. It can be stated that 
Gandhiji has synthesised the doctrine of Ahimsa to be found in 
Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism, but its-main spring of inspira- 
tion is Hinduism at its best and noblest no doubt. T. K. Maha- 
devan is therefore right when he states that: ‘“*. . . The Gandhian 
teaching belongs strictly within this main stream (of ancient Indian 
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tradition) and any superficial resemblance it may have to west- 
ern Christian tradition can only be accidental.’’?37 Gandhiji has also 
specifically stated that: ‘It is the good fortune or misfortune of 
Hinduism that it has no official creed. In order therefore, to pro- 
tect myself against any misunderstanding, I have said that truth 
and non-violence is my creed. If I were asked to define the 
Hindu creed, I should simply say: Search after truth through 
non-violent means. A man may not believe in God and still call 
himself a Hindu. Hinduism is a relentless pursuit after truth,” 
and ‘*The fundamental principles of Hinduism are absolute be- 
lief in truth and non-violence. Therefore use truth as your 
anvil, non-violence as your hammer; and anything that does not 
stand with A/imsa, reject as non-Hindu.?? 


If we were, first of all, to give his basis of firm belief and 
practice of Ahimsa, these words clarify Gandhiji’s position in the 
matter: “‘I shall not fear anyone on earth. I shall submit to no 
injustice wherever it might be, I shall conquer untruth with 
truth. While conquering untruth with truth, hate with love, 
injustice with justice, I shall put up with all suffering quite cheer- 
fully and with goodwill towards all.’? (The Power of Non-violence). 
This is Ahimsa in practice which implies that: (i) Ahimsa 
is not a negative doctrine but a positive one and itis meant to 
awaken the humanity ingrained in the other party; (11) Ahimsa is 
very near Truth and Truth is God; (iii) Ahimsa bases itself on love 
towards all; (iv) Ahimsa is perfect equanimity (Samata) of the mind 
and this can result only from perfect self-control; (v) Ahimsa is pre- 
paredness for suffering with love and patience and so it means 
perfect fearlessness, it is a weapon of the brave and heroic; (vi) 
The good of all humanity is at the basis of this ideal of Ahimsa; 
(vii) Unstinted faith in God as also in the ultimate goodness of 
man and the rightness of man’s conscience is the very basis of 
Ahimsa. 


Gandhiji has elaborated all these views on Ahimsa at various 
stages in life in his various utterances. And this is sufficient to 
show how wide and all-embracing this doctrine of Ahimsa is. 
It is agreed that his views on Ahimsa grew along with his life and 
his experimentation, but it is to this stage that Ahimsa comes 
in its implication. It covers up, as we have seen, all the planes 
—the mundane, mental, emotional and spiritual, and Gandhiji 
expects all men to follow Afimsa on all these planes, Thus, 
it means physically no injury of any kind, not only to 
other human beings but also to all the living beings, and this 
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further implies non-resistence to all physical attacks, or, to state 
more clearly, it implies resistance of the non-violent type. He 
had set before himself the ideal of not resisting even scorpions 
and snakes—an ideal that was very difficult to attain and 
he had confessed that he had not attained it. Ahimsa also 
means non-resistence by the mind, that is, not wishing evil of evil 
by the mind also, and loving and wishing well to all enemies and 
all evil. This would mean having no enmity towards others 
and having love and regard for all. It also means a complete 
absence of emotional excitement that may be revealed or 
concealed and it also means a complete absence of coercion of all 
types. As it is, this implies a spirit of non-injury to the offend- 
er even mentally and further, loving the offender and hoping that 
ultimately God will guide him also as a human being on the 
right path. It is easy to understand what a big challenge it is to 
mankind, but it can also be understood that it is a challenge 
based on opitmism and unstinted faith in the basic and ultimate 
goodness that humanity is. Spiritually it means acceptance of 
unity of life and its oneness with God, and this would lead to 
man’s constant rise in spirit to come to a stage of highest self- 
realization. Inthe end it means acceptance that God in all that 
He does to man, is kind and merciful and that he has created 
the universe ultimately for good. It also implies the acceptance 
of the ideals of eternal peace and universal brotherhood. Surely, 
when this ideal is put into practice, it faces countless difficulties and 
problems. Gandhiji first saw the possibility for all people follow- 
ing this path of non-violence but by and by realised the glaring 
limitations of human nature and also that perfect Ahimsa is im- 
possible for a man in flesh and blood. He never claimed to have 
completely reached this ideal of Ahimsa though he clung to it 
more and more firmly as time passed and the worst ordeals follow- 
ed. He saw his doctrine of Ahimsa fail, and he knew that the 
doctrine was not at fault but human nature. Man is naturally 
violent and it is absolutely necessary that he conquers his violence. 
For this, he laid down a very high ideal and realised that a full 
attainment of this ideal of Ahimsa is not possible for the soul be- 
ing in flesh and blood, i.e., the body. Flesh is a definite hindrance 
with all its implications in the full realisation of this ideal of 
Ahimsa, and Gandhiji has again and again accepted the limita- 
tions of flesh. This means indirect acceptance of the fact that 
the highest ideal of Ahimsa can be attained only by a Jivan- 
mukta, a man who has attained salvation while in life. Gandhiji 
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practised Ahimsa on the moral and worldly plane and the utter 
impossibility of following the ideal came on the surface. We 
agree that the doctrine is not at fault but man’s nature for which 
the Gita has rightly stated: 


sata atta watia fave: fe afceafe i 


(3-33) 

(All creatures follow their nature; what then will constraint 
avail ?) 

But “A Jivanmukta has transcended all evil and good, all suffering 
and pleasure. He alone is completely non-violent.” And Hindu- 
ism has again and again stressed both the points. We are told 
that sla) sfaeq sfaaaq and also that only the mukiama can attain the 
highest ideal of Ahimsa. Gandhiji realised the truth of this, in 
later life and then he clung to the ideal with all the steadfastness 
at his command and more and more-talked of ‘‘my Ahimsa’’ rather 
than Ahimsa. Thus, after a life-time effort of all-sided practise 
of Ahimsa and an attempt to make people of the world practise 
it individually and on a mass scale and after partial success in 
this, he came to the realisation that Hinduism had basically ac- 
cepted and Buddhism and Jainism also accepted in practice that 
Ahimsa in perfection can be attained only by a samnyasin who is a 
muktatma. 


Ahimsa on Mass scale 


Of course, even the partial success of Ahimsa on a mass scale 
and its results as also long-term implications can, in no way, be 
underestimated. He propagated the practice of non-violence in 
order (i) to awaken the common masses from their slumber of 
centuries, (ii) to make them conscious of their individual exis- 
tence and self-sacrifice for gaining the independence of mother 
India and so on. He called his movement Satyagraha, that can 
have no word of the same sense in English; passive resistance can 
not be the proper word for it because ‘‘Passive resistance, as com- 
monly understood in the West in its historical setting and as under- 
stood by us now, is a weapon of the weak, of the unarmed and 
helpless. It does not eschew violence as a matter of -principle but 
only because of lack of means of violence or out of sheer expedi- 
ency. It would use arms if and when they are available or when 
there is a reasonable chance of success.”’*° Ahimsa is the very basis 
of this Satyagraha which means firmly resorting to Truth and 
readiness to sacrifice ones self for it. It is a soul-force for which 
the basic requisite is full faith in God. To put in his words: 
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“He or she must have a living faith in non-violence, This is 
impossible without a living faith in God. A non-violent man 
can do nothing save by the power and grace of God. Without 
it he won’t have the courage to die without anger, without fear 
and without retaliation.”41 No doubt very few of his followers 
and Satyagrahis understood the exact significance of his concept 
of Truth, non-violence and Satyagraha. But there were thousands 
who joined the bands of Satyagrahis and in several movements, 
died bravely and without retaliation. Now and then retaliation also 
took place and after the communal riots and after India was 
divided, all faith of the masses was lost. But the weapon did work 
considerably and on one side, the masses awoke and became alert 
with all their self-respect and on the other side, the British Raj 
in this country was completely exposed. Ahimsa did work on the 
mundane plane and considerably was its purpose served. But the 
ideal Ahimsa that Gandhiji conceived of remained, as the ancient 
seers knew and explained, a full ideal that only the muktatmas 
could resort to. ‘The experiment of making it a weapon in the 
hands of the common masses did not succeed much, but the ex- 
periment was unique and great in its own way. 

Ahimsa and Gita 


We have now to see how far this grand concept of Ahimsa 
is really given by the Gita as Gandhiji opines again and again. 
He of course agrees that: “But it may be freely admitted that the 
Gita was not written to establish Ahimsa. It was an accepted and 
primary duty even before the Gita age. The Gita had to deliver 
the message of renunciation of fruit.” (In Anasaktiyoga) Thus, 
Gandhiji contends that the primary purpose of the Gita is to teach 
Anasaktiyoga, as he defined it, for the ultimate purpose of self- 
realization. But, with reference to the Gita and Ahimsa, his stand 
is that the Gita takes for granted the basic principle of Ahimsa as 
we have already noted. It is much earlier in Hinduism, and his 
further contention is that an ideal Anasakta, be he a feaaag or a faguudia, 
be he a ald! or a 444, must of necessity accept Ahimsa as the very 
basic doctrine of life and thisis all the more so because the mental 
attitude of an Anasakta is that of perfect equilibrium and Samnyasa, 
both of which are possible only fora man who adopts and prac- 
tises the principle of Ahimsa to the full. In his Anasaktiyoga he 
specifically states that: ‘“‘Thinking along these lines, I have felt 
that in trying to enforce in one’s life the central teaching of the 
Gita, one is bound to follow Truth and Ahimsa.” So, in the first 
instance Gandhiji has conceded that the principle of Ahimsa is not 
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directly discussed in the Gita but is to be derived as a basic princi- 
ple accepted by the Gita without argument. 


After basing his stand on this argument, Gandhiji has elaborat- 
ed it in various ways and in various statements. If we try to 
evolve a systematic thought from these varied statements, very 
difficult though it is, the position taken by Gandhiji would come 
to this: (i) The first and very important argument put forward 
by Gandhiji is with reference to the singer of the Gita. The singer 
of the Gita is God the Supreme in the form of Krishna who is 
known as Purna Avatara as also Yogeshvara. If Krishna is Purna 
Avatara and if He is Yogeshvara and again, if He is God the Supreme, 
Gandhiji argues, what can He teach other than Ahimsa, when He 
is expounding before Arjuna, and through him to humanity at 
large, the ideal of religion, ethics and spiritual attainment of life, 
when He is exhorting Arjuna to undertake his duty in the most 
dispassionate manner, or, to express better, in a spirit of detach- 
ment that will gradually lead to Samnyasa? Gandhiji in no unclear 
terms states that Krishna can teach only Ahimsa. To put in his 
words: ‘‘But if we study the whole of the Gita and examine its 
descriptions of Sthitaprajna, Brahmabhuta, Bhakta and Yogi, we can 
reach only this conclusion that the Krishna of the Gita was the 
very incarnation of Ahimsa, and his exhortation to Arjuna to fight 
does not detract from its greatness. On the other hand, if he had 
given him different advice, his knowledge would have been prov- 
ed inadequate and he would not have been entitled to be called 
Yogeshwara (The prince of Yogis) and Purna Avatara (the Perfect 
Incarnation) .’’4 
(ii) The next important argument rests on the contents of the 
second chapter in which Krishna gives instruction to Ayuna, first 
from the point of view of Jnana 

war asfafgat ated afeatt ferat a | 

(2-39) 
(Thus have I set before thee the attitude of knowledge; hear now 
the attitude of Action) 
and then, while defining Yoga, he defines Sthitaprajna. ‘The whole 
definition of Sthitaprajana suited very well the mind of Gandhiji 
and he found in it an attitude only of Ahimsa. He therefore 
opines that the second Ayahaya directly and specifically supports. 
Ahimsa and the rest of the Adhyayas are in line with it. To put 
in his words: ‘‘And when after finishing the first chapter of the 
Gita we enter upon the second, we find that it teaches Ahimsa 


pure and simple,’’4 and ‘‘That the central teaching of the Gita is 
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not Himsa but Ahimsa is amply demonstrated by the subject be- 
gun and summarized in the concluding Eighteenth chapter. The 
treatment in the other chapter also supports the position.’’4* Again, 
‘Its second chapter, instead of teaching the rules of physical war- 
fare, tells us how a perfect man is to be known, In the charac- 
teristics of the perfect man of the Gita, I do not see any to cor- 
respond to physical warfare. Its whole design is inconsistent with 
the rules of conduct governing the relations between warring part- 
168..." 

(iii) Again, Arjuna is asked by Krishna to rise to sublime heights 
and come to a stage of perfect detachment in action, to become 
a Yost, 


cea = Aasa | 
(6-46) 
(. . . Therefore be thou a Yogin, O Arjuna!), to become only an 
instrument in God’s hands 


fafarrara wa aerathat | 
(11-33) 
(Be thou no more than an instrument, O Savyasachin!), to be associat- 
ed with Yoga, 


qeaTT ATTA AsaTT | 

(2-50) 
(Gird thyself up for Yoga, therefore), etc., in other words, to 
raise his personality far above the ordinary and look at his 
actions only as duty and that too in a spirit of perfect submission 
of his entire self to the divine will. 

waa HT aTaeq uta afte fara | 
faafacata weaq ad Hea 7 AAT: Ul 

(12-8) 
(On Me set thy mind, On Me rest thy conviction, thus without 
doubt shalt thou remain only in Me hereafter,) and, 

TANI Feels: FATAL TAIT Fay 1 
aaa TA Weaed Faanaarfaar 1 

(4-24) 
(The offering of sacrifice is Brahman; the -oblation is Brahman; 
it is offered by Brahman in the fire that is Brahman; thus he whose 
mind is fixed on acts dedicated to Brahman must needs pass on 
to Brahman.) Surely this is a stage for absolute self-control, a stage 
in which no Himsa is possible. To put in Gandhiji’s words: “Himsa 
is impossible without anger, without attachment, without hatred 
and the Gita strives to carry us to the state beyond Sativa, 
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Rajas and Tamas, a state that excludes anger, hatred, etc.’’46 This 
will be supported by looking upon the battle only as symbolical, 
only as an allegory hinting at the constant war that wages in the 
human heart between right and wrong, justice and injustice, 
Dharma and Adharma and so on. And even if Arjuna actually 
fought the physical war, Gandhiji would contend that in 
those old days, even though Ahimsa was the basic law of Hinduism, 
people were not clear about its application and so on. 


(iv) Yet the next and an important argument is derived by Gandhiji 
on the basis of the general tone of the writer of the Mahabharata. 
We know that Vyasa is a muni (aaa aft: or alaa, af: or aft) and 
in the Mahabharata he has shown the worst of tragedies of human 
slaughter. It meant total annihilation of humanity for ages to come, 
it is total annihilation of humanity in Aryavarta. The Kauravas were 
killed and even though the Pandavas survived and won the battle, 
they are equally or probably more unhappy. The Svargarohana 
Parva shows .that even the victors have wept and repented. 
Evidently Vyasa shows the futility of war and thereby suggests 
peace that can be the outcome only of an attitude of Ahimsa, 
that is, to Gandhiji, a mightier weapon than Himsa. If this could 
be the teaching of the Mahabharata as a whole, surely it must be 
the teaching of the Gita. Gandhiji states the position thus: ‘“The 
author of the Mahabharata has not established the necessity of physi- 
cal warfare, he has proved its futility. He has made the victors 
shed tears of sorrow and repentance, and has left them nothing 
but a legacy of miseries.’’47 | 


(v) The matter is further elaborated in the fact that Azuna is 
asked to take his whole life in a spirit of Yajna. Gandhiji gives 
a peculiar meaning to the word Yajna even when he understands 
it as ‘Sacrifice’. He defines Yajna thus: ‘‘Yajna means an act 
directed to the welfare of others, done without desiring any return 
for it, whether of a temporal or spiritual nature. . . And the 
Gita teaches, and experience testifies, that all action that cannot 
come to the category of Yajna, promotes bondage.’ So, sacrifice 
would mean service to others to the extent of sacrificing even 
ones life for others. When the Gita lays down this Yajna, surely 
it can be a Yajna of a man who has accepted only Ahimsa, because 
service to others in this spirit can be the outcome only of love 
and it would promote love. And where there is love, surely there 
can be no Himsa. To put in Gandhiji’s words again: ‘‘Sacrifice 
ye for the Gods, and pleased they will give you the reward of 
your sacrifice” says the Gita. To proceed a little further, sacrifice 
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means laying down one’s life so that others may live. Let us 
suffer, so that others may be happy, and the highest service and 
the highest love is wherein man lays down his life for this fellow- 
men, That highest love is thus Ahimsa which is the highest service.’ 
And the basis of this Yajna is faith in God and his working. Just 
as there can be no Satyagraha without faith in God, there can be 
no Yajan without this faith in God. And a man who is guided 
in this service through love for all living beings, will naturally be 
guided by Ahimsa. If I have faith in God, I would accept that 
all living beings are His creation and surely I would not even 
think of hurting His creation. Gandhiji specifically stated: ‘“The 
human body is meant solely for service, never for indulgence. 
The secret of happy life lies in renunciation. Renunciation is 
life, indulgence spells death,’’>° and, ‘‘So long as we believe that 
all is from God, we should have no cause for perturbation. The 
only condition is that whatever we do, we should do with God as 
witness. It is He who makes the world go and we only reap 
the consequences of our actions. Therefore ours is only to obey 
His law and then be indifferent as to the result.’’>! }All this is 
possible only through Ahimsa. 


Gandhiji has no doubt developed the whole argument about 
reading the doctrine of Ahimsa in the Gita, in the most systematic 
manner and in the manner of an Acharya of first rank. If we 
were to elaborate the argument further, since he has read only 
Truth and Ahimsa in Hinduism, naturally he reads the same two 
doctrines in the Gita that is the most authentic work in Hindu- 
ism, And he is consistent, systematic and rational behind his con- 
viction. He has accepted that Ahimsa can be proved to be Gita’s 
basic doctrine along with Truth in an indirect manner. Actually 
Ahimsa is included in Anasakti that is the main doctrine read by 
Gandhiji in the Gita. 
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“Calamity and happiness in all cases are men’s own seek- 
99 


ing. 


Mencius I. 


*“‘T have endeavoured, in the light of a prayerful study of 
other faiths and in the light of my own experiences in trying to 
live the teaching of Hinduism, to give an extended meaning to 
Hinduism as a living faith,” | 


Gandhiji 


‘‘The teaching of the Lord Krishna is that the man of 
duty will grasp eternal things and will know that fighter and 
fought against, victor and victim, are merely passing phenomena 
of history.”’ 


George Catlin.! 
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Gita and Ahimsa — Analysis 


‘Now, in order to examine whether the doctrine of Ahimsa 
can be really read in the Gita as Gandhiji does, the following 
points should, first all of, be stressed as facts: , 


(i) Arjuna came to the battle-field with the intention to 
fight his kinsmen, with the consciousness that right is on the side 
of the Pandavas and that the battle is actually forced on them. 
He comes with a thorough dislike towards the Karuavas as also 
Dhrutarashtra, as can be seen clearly from his words: 

qrauceeq gate: ae frafaarea: | 
(1-23) 
(Anxious to fulfil in battle perverse Duryodhana’s desire.) 

(ii) Just at the critical juncture, when he is about to start 

fighting, when weapons are about to start falling 


(1-20) 
(And flight of arrows about to begin,) 
he sees his elders and kinsmen face to face. Here, we are told 
that through attachment towards his kinsmen, the elders in parti- 
cular, he feels a sort of indescribable sorrow that shakes him to 
his very roots and he experiences as if this dolour dries up his 
very senses 


TEAPASS ITA AATITA 
(2-8) 
(The anguish that shrivels up my senses.) 
But it is not only attachment that we have to see here, but also 
that behind the would-be total destruction of the two armies, 
he sees almost a total annihilation of all Aryan vanes all cul- 
ture, of Aryarva itself! 
This is equally important even though, not realising the 
depth and genuineness of his sorrow, Krishna tells him— 
waoy AT TH WA: ATA FaTaATTAIT | 
ag geaelaed waatiass WAT II 
(2-3) 
(Yield not to unmanliness. O Partha; it does not become thee. 
Shake off this miserable faint-heartedness and arise, O Partha!) 
Then is Krishna convinced of the depth and genuineness of his 
sorrow and realises that he is just on the first step to know- 
ledge and higher realization, even though Arjuna has come to this 
stage through attachment tojthe elders.’Krishna then gives the 
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higher religion, ethics and philosophy of life, so that Arjuna comes 
to the highest stage of mental development, gets over his attach- 
ment and then fights. 

(iii) _During the whole process of discussion, Arjuna is again 
and again asked to fight 


TATTEACT ART | 
(2-18) 
(Fight, therefore, O Bharata) and so much so that even when 
he is told 


aTATaMT WATT 

(6-46) 
(... Therefore be thou a Yogin, O Arjuna!) it seems to mean 
“Become a Yogi and fight.’ The fact of the battle can never be 
lost sight of. Such is the setting and atmosphere throughout. Even 
when we were to take the Gita and the battle in it as an allegory, 
its setting is in reality a battle and it is indicative of the battle bet- 
ween right and wrong, Dharma and Adharma, good and evil that 
man has to face and fight again and again. No allegory can be 
there without its basis in reality. Here in particular, the basis 
in reality can never be lost sight of. 
(iv) With the verse | 


eaqaata arden a faafagueta | 
(2-31) 
(Again, seeing thine own duty thou shouldst not shrink from it;) 
and ending in 


gaged AA Heat srararat Faraway | 
etc., in the second Adhyaya, there is a very clear reference to the 
physical battle which is to be fought and no verse in it will sup- 
port the allegorical meaning that Gandhiji has derived. It is a 
clear cut and straight reference to the physical battle to be fought 
by Arjuna. This goes in consonance with the famous verse 


caqy fagt Aa: TraNt vata: | 

(18-47) 
(. . . better is death in the discharge of one’s duty, another’s duty 
is fraught with danger.) This is a clear reference to Varna duties 
and it is always the duty of the Kshatriya to fight and protect the 
right, the good and Dharma from the wrong, the evil and Adharma. 
And even when Arjuna is asked to fight, he is asked to cultivate an 
attitude of Samata, Samatoa, Yoga and being indifferent to, or taking 
asthe same, happiness and sorrow, loss and gain, victory and 
defeat, he is asked to fight the battle. | 
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Fas:a AA Hal srarearat warsway | 
aat Tara ysuet Aa oTTHaTEafa 1 
(2-38) 

(Hold alike pleasure and pain; gain and loss, victory and defeat, 
and gird up thy loins for the fight; so doing, thou shalt not incur 
sin.) 
(v) In the llth Adhyaya, when Arjuna is asked to become a nimitta 
and just that and kill his enemies under divine order, it is an order 
to Arjuna to fight the physical battle. Verses 33 and 34 run as 
follows: 


aeaTa caufass zat wag 
facat TAL ASea UTA aAST | 
aaad fagat: ana 

fatacara wa qeratta tl 


(Therefore, do thou arise, and win renown! Defeat thy foes and 
enjoy a thriving kingdom. By Me have these already been destroy- 
ed; be thou no more than an instrument, O Savyasachin!) 

ary a Hea a WIR a 

Hoy TAA atargTT | 

wat gated ate ar afycer 

meqeg Satta Wt AIATA II 


(Drona, Bhishma, Jayadratha and Karna, as also the other war- 
rior chiefs—already slain by Me—slay thou! Be not dismayed, 
Fight! Victory is thine over thy foes in the field.) © 

No commentator has taken or even suggested an allegorical mean- 
ing of this. Actually it is not possible to interpret that way. 
(vi) In verse 18-72, Krishna puts before Arjuna the following 
question 


afeqaaeed Wt cae Baar | 
PPA ATAS : WICSeS THAT | 


(Hast thou heard this, O Partha, with a concentrated mind? Has 
thy delusion, born of ignorance, been destroyed, O Dhananjaya ?) 
Arjuna’s ignorance was in his refusal to fight those whom he took 
to be his kith and kin and the resultant total annihilation that he 
could foresee. He was therefore terribly frightened and refused 
to become instrumental in this total annihilation. Krishna inquires 
of Arjuna whether this ignorance of his has disappeared and this 
is as good as inquiring whether he is prepared to fight the physi- 
cal war. 
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(vii) In reply to this Arjuna says : 
Tet Wig: Tafaseay cavateteHaTeaT | 
feadistea aadieg: afer sat aa I 
(18-73) 
(Thanks to thy grace, O Achyuta, my delusion is destroyed. My 


understanding has returned. I stand secure, my doubts all dispell- 
ed. I will do thy bidding.) 


Arjuna’s ignorance is dispelled, i.c., his attachment and worry 
about the total annihilation and the personal factor in it are dis- 
pelled. He has regained his memory and this is memory of his duty 
as an ideal Kshatriya to fight for the protection of and reinstating 
of right, good, Dharma and so on. When he says: ‘I shall act ac- 
cording to your words,? we know that again and again Krishna 
has asked him to fight, the highest instruction being in 11.33-34, 
to act only as an instrument in the hands of God. Arjuna is thus 
no authority to decide his own course of action and everything that 
is happening in the world is ordained by God. Krishna has speci- 
fically stated that: 


faccrargiae aatniats feadt a7 | 
(10.42) 
(‘With but a part of Myself I stand up holding this Universe.’’) 
This specifically shows that the reference to physical warfare can 
not be lost sight of, war and destruction of the enemies of Arjuna 
is what God wishes and wishes to execute through Arjuna. 
Gandhiji has accepted that God the Supreme is above violence 
and non-violence both and he states: ‘‘I believe in Krishna. 
But my Krishna is the Lord of the Universe, the creator, preserver 
and destroyer of us all. He may destroy because he -creates.’”2 
He wants man to reduce himself to zero and he adds: ‘‘One 
who thus reduces himself to zero will always be absorbed in His 
work.’’3 
This is all that can be stressed as internal evidence to show 
that even if we interpret the Gita asan allegory, the fact of physical 
warfare cannot be lost sight of and it would not be logical or 
rational to reject phyical warfare in favour of the allegory. The 
actual position is that even for stressing the sorrows of Arjuna 
and for suggesting how man at certain critical junctures in. life is 
at cross roads and he is not able to decide his course of action, 
he falters, he feels pained and he resorts to inaction, the physical 
warfare is to be accepted as reality. Actually, the physical warfare 
ig too much with us and in the face of facts, it is difficult to prove 
that the Gita preaches Ahimsa of the concept of Gandhiji. 
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It can be argued that even after all his doubts are dispelled, 
Arjuna does not cease to be a man of the world, a heroic fighter 
for the protection of just, good etc. His doubts about the justness 
of war are dispelled and he is conscious now that he is on a far 
higher plane of mental development from which he sees that (i) 
he, as a Kshatriya, has to do his duty, be it even physical warfare, 
with perfect detachment and with hatred or attachment towards 
none, and, (ii) ultimately he is acting only as an instrument in 
the hands of providence that wills to put an end to Adharma incar- 
nated as the Kaurava army in the battle —field. The Gita teaches 
that man has, as per the Divine will, to contribute towards moving 
the wheel of samsara, 

ua wafadt aa aTadadtS 7: | 
(3-16) 
(He who does not follow the wheel thus set in motion here below 
. .), that is set in motion by God, and, even if as a Kshatriya, 
he were to resort to inaction, Krishna says: ‘‘Your nature will 
inspire you to act.”’ 
yatreat faateate | 
(18-59) 
and of course he will act as a Kshatriya because the Gita has accep- 
ted even chaturvarnya as divinely created, 
aTgavy AAT Ass TWHHAPA TT : | 
| (4-13) 
(The order of the four varnas was created by Me according to the 
different gunas and Karmas of each.) From this point of view also, 
the Gita does not teach Ahimsa. 


The Actual Position 


Actually, Himsa or Ahimsa is not a problem with the Gita. 
The problem is how a man is to act in life, as a Samsarin, as he 
resorts to ideal religion, ethics and spiritualism. The Gita teaches 
Dharmauyddha of the highest order and the 44 of a Kshatriya is 
a Dharmauyddha as we are told in, 


arate Teresaisactfaaer a fret | 

(2-34) 
(... For there is no higher good for a Kshatriya than a righteous 
war.) The Gita is a book of religion, ethics and spiritualism, for the 
common man and in his gradual rise to the Divine, by slow but 
sure steps. This is inspite of the fact that the basic question of 
Arjuna is war or no war and he has actually resorted to a refusal 
to fight. The Gitakara says: 
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qT atea ef wifareqaat geil aaa Z| 

(2-9) 
(. . . and with the words ‘I will not fight’ to Govinda, became 
speechless.) Actually we cannot say that Arjuna resorts to non-vio- 
_ lence because it is through deep attachment to his elders that Arjuna 
refuses to fight. Even the picture of a horrible destruction and total 
downfall of all cultural values, of Aryatva that he has visioned-and 
we know that in the end the horrible vision did come true—is not 
the result of genuine awakening and enlightenment but a flash as 
if of the future happenings, through his attachment and sorrow. 
Arjuna is rightly told that 


AUT TATATAIRA ATS | 

(2-11) 
(Thou mournest for them who thou shouldst not mourn, and utterest 
vain words of wisdom.) Arjuna is under the deep influence of 
Rajoguna and so, his refusal to fight is not non-violence. As 
Gandhiji would put it, it is not the non-violence of a hero and 
therefore it is no non-violence at all. The immediate fact before 
Krishna is that a Kshatriya hero refues to fight a Dharmayuddha, 
and, even if the instruction that he gives is for humanity at large, 
for mer of all types and at all the stations of life, the fact remains 
that the person to receive the instruction is a Kshatriya. 


So, in those days, it was accepted that non-violence is the best 
policy in life and general non-hurt to all living beings is accepted 
as a Vrata (Adhyaya 16-1 to 4). But besides the Vratas of life, the 
other facts are steadiness and progress of social order, keeping in- 
tact individual and social morality, giving the best scope to man’s 
inherent instinct to rise higher and higher towards the Divine 
and so on. Respect for Dharma and its due protection is also a 
problem. So, Krishna takes all these problems, and from all points 
of view, tries to convince Arjuna of the necessity of fighting evil. 
The Manusmriti specifically states that 


aca fasrfataatal wat aarreead | 

(8-348) 
(Twice born men may take up arms when (they are) hindered 
in the fulfilment of their duties,) and if this is true, it is all the more 
necessary for a Kshatriya to resort to weapons for the protection of 
Dharma, and so, it would be unbecoming of Arjuna as a hero of 
first rank and a Kshatriya to refuse to fight. So, the fact of battle 
cannot be lost sight of and this cannot go hand in hand with 
Ahimsa. ; 
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The main difficulty in the problem is this. Gandhiji is very 
much against Himsa and we agree that the Gita is against Sakama 
Himsa. Arjuna is asked to get himself above all the three Gunas, all 
dualities, and, taking recourse to a, reality in form of God 
the Supreme, to fight without any consideration of his ama also. 


amegfagat aet faeadvat waist | 
fageet faeraraeal faatreta oerara | 
(2-45) 


(The Vedas have as their domain the three gunas; eschew them, 
O Arjuna. Free thyself from the pairs of opposites, abide in eternal 
truth, scorn to gain or guard anything, remain the master of thy 
soul.) He is again asked to become just an instrument of the 
Divine Will and to fight (11-33-34). So, actually faeam fear 
is preached to Arjuna. If he comes to that stage, he will fight 
without love or hatred towards his enemies, fight only as a duty, 
as an instrument in the hands of God. But it is the biggest mis- — 
fortune that Gandhiji could not conceive of Himsa being fam, 
inspite of the fact that when it came to ending the life of an ail- 
ing calf, he felt the act of ending its life to be the right course of 
action. The actual position is that Arjuna is asked to raise 
himself to the status of a court judge and to view his duty of fight 
in a spirit of perfect detachment. Gandhiji cannot conceive of such 
a state. To put in his own words: ‘‘Thinking on these lines, I have 
felt that in trying to enforce in one’s life the central teaching of 
the Gita, one is bound to follow Truth and Ahimsa. When there is 
no desire for fruit, there is no temptation for untruth or Himsa. 
Take any instance of untruth or violence, and it will be found 
that at its back was the desire to attain the cherished end,’’ (Ana- 
saktiyoga) and, ‘‘And Anasakti transcends Ahimsa. He who would 
be Anasaakta (selfless) has necessarily to practise non-violence in order 
to attain the state of selflessness. Ahimsa is, therefore, a necessary 
preliminary, it is included in Anasakti, it does not go beyond it.’ 
But this contradicts Gandhiji’s act of killing an ailing calf about 
which it is stated that: ‘‘A calf was lame and had developed 
terrible sores; he could not eat and breathed with difficulty. After 
three days’ arguments with myself and my co-workers I put an 
end to its life. Now that action was non-violent because it was 
wholly unselfish, in as much as the sole purpose was to achieve the 
calf’s relief from pain,’’5 and he adds in the same article: ‘‘Some 
people have called this an act of violence. I have called it a 
surgical operation. I should do exactly the same thing with 
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my child, if he were in the same predicament.’ The Pandavas 
had exhausted all avenues of avoioding the terrible bloodshed and 
the war was actually forced on them; and here Arjuna is asked 
to fight this Dkarmayuddha for the protection of Dharma, right (truth) 
and good against Adharma, falsehood and evil and he is asked 
to fight in a spirit of detachment, and without any desire for re- 
ward. Can this not be called non-violence ? But Gandhiji will not, 
and we too will not. It is not Ahimsa but Himsa that is Nishkama, 
and in this complex life of man, even this is possible, it is often 
necessary. It is therefore clear that, there is no controversy bet- 
ween the actual opinion of Gandhiji and the text of the Gita if 
Gandhiji were prepared to accept that Nishkama Himsa is possible 
in life. This is because, 


(i) The Gita has rejected agra feat. 

(ii) The Gita expects the highest Ahimsa of Gandhiji from a 
samnyasin who is on way to self-realisation. 

(iii) Eventhough a muktatma is above Himsa and Ahimsa both, 
he is expected to be a staunch follower of Ahimsa. 


But the Gita goes a step further and accepts Nishkama Himsa 
and that is exactly where there is difference of opinion between 
the Gita and Gandhiji. Actually Gandhiji knows of this possible 
interpretation and possible difficulty and so, ultimately resorts to 
his own conviction based on practice in life. He states: ‘‘Let it 
be granted, that according to the letter of the Gita, it is possible 
to say that warfare is consistent with renunciation of fruit. But 
after 40 years’ unremitting endeavour fully to enforce the teach- 
ing of the Gita in my own life, I, in all humility, feel that perfect 
renunciation is impossible without perfect observance of Ahimsa 
in every shape and form.’’® We can thus see that Gandhiji humbly 
but firmly challenges the word of the Gita, of Yogeshwara Krishna, 
and disagrees with him. But for our present purpose, the fact re- 
mains that the Gita accepts Nishkama Himsa as a necessity in life, 
and, being constantly worried about and interested in social order 
and social uplift, it permits of this Nishkama Himsa. We might go 
a step further and say that this Himsa is no Himsa to the Gita, 


Contemporary Common Man and Gandhiji 


We concede that Gandhiji’s is the method of a Bhashyakara. 
Even though the Bhashyakaras honestly believed that they were 
interpreting the meaning of the Gita exactly as it should be inter- 
preted, it is a fact that they have read their own peculiar doc- 
trine in the Gita, and it is also a fact that they read the meaning 
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of the Gita exactly according to the needs of their time. In 
everything that Gandhiji did and in everything that he spoke and 
wrote, his eyes were on the contemporary common man, whom he 
wanted to serve as a symbol of service to God and whose pro- 
blems were stupendous. When therefore Gandhiji interpretes the 
Gita, the common man of India is before his eyes and he intends 
to give the meaning of the Gita as he intends the common man’s 
mind to have it, and that too in the common man’s language. Here 
exactly lies the real difficulty in so far as, from ancient Indian 
tradition he brought the doctrines of Truth and Ahimsa in all their 
lustre and vitality, But then. with his faith in the ultimate good- 
ness of man and the scope that the ancient scriptures, particularly 
the Gita saw in the rise of man to the Divine, Gandhiji applied 
these noble ideals to all men, the commonest of the common also. 
The ancient scriptures were careful in accepting the possibility of 
the application of these principles in their full sense only to muct- 
atmas or samnyasins and only in a limited sense to the common 
masses. 

The Gita has, in so many verses, shown gradations of man 
and asserted that man is expected to rise to the higher achievement 
only by stages. The Manusmriti applies this principle of Ahimsa as 
one of the five #@s to all Aryas and this is in a general sense of 
non-hurt to all living beings. 


ateat aaaeda arafatsatang : | 
ud aratfas gwd aTTavaisasttera : 1 
(10-63) 

(Abstention from injuring (creatures), truthfulness, abstention 
from unlawfully appropriating (the goods of others), purity and 
control of the organs, Manu has declared to be the summary of the 
law for the four castes) and the Manusmrti, with its typically practi- 
cal outlook on the limitation of man’s nature, states: 


aaa feat sataacata TAT FATT | 
afeat at watt Aafassaaae: | 
(6-37) 
(A twice born man who seeks final liberation, without having stu- 
died the Vedas, without having begotten sons, and without having 
offered sacrifices, sinks downwards.) This shows that Manu knows 
that man can possibly rise to the higher heights of divinity only 
through stages and the great doctrines of Truth and non-violenc 
as Gandhiji idealises them can be followed by a man only in the 
last stage, and the Gita worries about man in all stages of life. 
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T. K. Mahadevan states: ‘‘ . . . like all great men Gandhi 
had his fair share of what I would call ‘great failings’. One of 
the most disastrous of these was his procrustean tendency to force 
reality into a preconceived mould and to reach conclusions that 
were prima facie questionable.’ This has actually been the case 
with all saints as also all Bhashyakaras in India and this has hap- 
pened with him when Gandhiji reads his own typical principles 
of Satya and Ahimsa in the Gita and gives peculiarly original and 
new meanings to Samnyasa, Yoga, Yajna and so on, to derive his 
principles of physical labour, bread-labour, Swadeshi, etc., from 
it. As we have already seen, in reading the principle of Ahimsa in 
the Gria, he has adopted the attitude -and approach of a Bhashya- 
kara and he is original and gives new meaning altogether to the 
Gita by his method. He ofcourse wishes that his should be the 
correct interpretation, and even though it is not the correct inter- 
pretation i.e., the interpretation revealing the doctrine of the 
writer Vyasa, it is still a great, original and interesting inter- 
pretation, and no doubt it is one that has been a very much use- 
ful interpretation of the religious scripture in life. And who will 
deny the fact that an interpretation is of real use only when it is 
very much useful in life and helps man to rise higher? He states: 
‘But that is nothing. The question is whether it is a reasonable 
interpretation, whether it carries conviction. If it does, it does 
not matter whether it is mine or X, Y, Z’s. If it does not, it has 
no value even if it is mine.’’?? Whatever the controversy about Gan- 
dhiji’s interpretation, whether it is correct or not, itis this inter- 
pretation followed in practice in life, that has given to us 
Mahatma Gandhi and that itself speaks for its value. 


World of Scholars on Ahimsa in Gita 


And it is interesting to note that in the world of scholars, 
there is very great disagreement on the problem. Many scholars 
have discussed the problem and come to varied conclusions on 
the matter and no conclusion is similar to the one that Gandhiji 
derives from it. The ancient Acharyas understand by this the gene- 
ral Vrata of non-harm to animals and no one refers to non-hurt 
to birds and other living beings, i.e., the lower life. Actually all 
the prominent Acharyas have taken the war of the Mahabharata 
and Gita as a fact, as a reality, and when the word ‘Ahimsa’ occurs 
at various places in various contexts in the work, they take it as, 
ater citar or aeaTart: wiewETAA_ or, afgad, sninatt derastaat 
etc., the sole exception being Anandagiri on 13.7 when he goes 
a step further and defines Ahimsa as 


G.-16 
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quia frafeareareora sraraa afapatadarrarcatercay | 


(Ahimsa is the process of toleration of evil with a mind not un- 
steadied, just when someone else offends and thus gives reason for 
degenerating change of the mind.) Actually, the Ahimsa ideal of 
Gandhiji will be very close to that of Yogabhashya which says: 


aa afgat waar aaar adaaraaafagte : 1 Tat a aafraar: are: 
afeafarcaat wa sfaaeata staat, ae sara wz sordlaed | 
qa aad a aeaa ararm: war aur aati aga autfacad, qaT sate- 
para: featfrattea: faadara: ataatigat aaetaeat aria 
(There ‘Ahimsa is lack of hurt of all kinds at all times to all the 
living beings. For later life Yamas and Niyamas are laid down only 
to uphold it (i.e.. Ahimsa). It is therefore stated that just as brah- 
mins follow these Vratas more and more, they bring themselves 
away from instances of Himsa resorted to through sluggishness, and 
thus brings to success this same Ahimsa.) But this Vrata is also one 
of old age and not for constant practice in life. 

All this should clearly refer to the fact that the Ahimsa ideal 
is very great on its own, it is at its best a spiritual ideal and only 
Samnyasins of first rank who are progressing on their path to 
mukti would be able to practise it, while, for the man of the 
world, the practice of Ahimsa can be only on a limited scale and 
plane, and if this were to be read in the Gita, there would be no 
objection. But actually in the Giia there is no great importance of 
Ahimsa and Ahimsa to be practised by men at various stages of 
life. It is not distinguished. Swami Krishnatmaja, in his ‘Gitadohana’ 
in Gujarati, takes the philosophic, the spiritual aspect of Ahimsa 
as the principal one and feels that on the mundane plane physical, 
mental and expressed Ahimsa would follow as a matter of natural 
course. Ahimsa cannot go the other way round. This too would 
establish a better understanding of human nature and also accep- 
tance of the fact that Ahimsa as an ideal would be best suitable 
to a Samnyasin, be he a man of inaction or a man of constant de- 
tached action or a man of constant detached action witha spirit 
of service to humanity. 

Radhakrishnan agrees that the Gita preaches Ahimsa, but it is 


not Ahimsa of Gandhiji’s ideal and definition. He means to sug- 


gest that when a man of action takes to an attitude of Samnyasa 
and does his works in perfect detachment, (i) as a duty, (ii) as so- 
cial service, (iii) as work of God, be it the worst of its kind, it is 
Ahimsa. Here he accepts that there can be WNishkama Himsa but 
wants to suggest that Nishkama Himsa is Ahimsa. Gandhiji would not 
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agree with Radhakrishnan here. He says: ‘‘The ideal which the 
Gita sets before us is Ahimsa or non-violence and this is evident from 
the description of the perfect state of mind, speech and body in 
chapter VII and of the mind of the devotee in chapter XII,’ 
and ‘*Krishna advises Arjuna to fight without passion or ill-will, 
without anger or attachment and if we develop such a frame of 
mind, violence becomes impossible. We must fight against what 
is wrong, but if we allow ourselves to hate, that ensures our spiri- 
tual defeat. . . . We may be obliged to do painful work but it 
should be done in a way that does not develop the sense of super 
ego.’8 C. Rajagopalachari, another great scholar on Hinduism 
and Gita did not like the whole process of interpreting the Maha- 
bharata only as an allegory and then deriving an argument for 
Ahimsa from it. He says, ‘‘It would be a cumbersome process to con- 
vert the whole of the Mahabharata story into a sustained allegory 
in order to save the Bhagavadgita from being an incitement to vio- 
lence. We should forget the battle scene when we study the Gita 
as a scripture of Sanatana Dharma,’? and ‘‘... the student 
should note that the Gita as a scripture of Hinduism stands apart 
from the Mahabharata,’’'° 

Gandhiji’s staunch followers, who are first-rank scholars of 
the Gita may be quoted before we end this rather long discussion 
on Gandhiji’s view with regard to Ahimsa in the Gita. 

Kakasaheb is inclined to agree with Gandhiji on the problem, 
but immediately seems to recognise the difficulties of the proposi- 
tion, when it comes to the matter of interpretation. He there- 
fore lends himself into contradictions on the matter. But, we may 
note his statements thus: “‘ . . . the Geeta is not at all concerned 
with physical warfare. It neither supports war, nor opposes it. It 
makes a distinction between a righteous war of self-defence and a 
war of unrighteousness and aggression.’’!! The real fact is that the 
Gita refers to the necessity of war, not so much for self-defence 
as for upholding Dharma at all costs. The Gvta stresses that if 
for protection of Dharma and Satya, a war is to be fought, it must 
be fought. Again, he contends: ‘‘When war disappears from 
society, the society lends self into great calamity. The spirit of 
war (aTA aa) and the spirit of renunciation rat) az) both, 
keep life healthy, lustrous and saintly. If the spirit of war dis- 
appears from the society in the name of Ahimsa and if it for- 
gets the spirit of renunciation, then in no time cowardice will 


spread over its sovereign rule,” 
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Kishorelal Mashruwala, who has been very near the vaish- 
nava interpretation when he translates and analyses the Gita in two 
different works, has the following remarks on the problem: 

(i) Itis the constant effort in life of the Daivi Prakriti to strike 
balance between the unavoidability of the acts of violence and 
the ideal of Ahimsa. 

(ii) Even a man of Daivi Prakriti is not completely free from 
violence. But his leaning is contantly to move from greater to 
lesser Himsa, that is, Ahimsa. 

(iii) Yet, the path of life is so very much complicated that 
life would not possibly run only on Ahimsa. 


The teaching of the Gita is therefore non-jealousy towards 
all life by the mind and a constant effort to avoid Himsa as far as 
possible, and to follow it without dislike, as calamity, as an un- 
avoidable fact when if falls on one as unavoidable. A Kshatriya 
will, therefore, constantly try to avoid Himsa, but when it falls on him 
as unavoidable, he will fight war as Dharmayuddha, without jealousy 
or attachment or hatred or any crookedness and thus give expression 
to his love for Ahimsa. This interpretation is nearer to the reality 


of the Gita as also reality of life that finds expression in the Gita-— 


teaching. 

Maganbhai Desai discusses the problem and states that, 

(i) The Gita teaches the shastra of war, it is a Yuddhagita of 
eternal warfare. 

(ii) It is not possible to overlook the stark reality of the first 
Adhyaya and the war in it. 

(iii) Krishna has set an example of non-violence by renounc- 
ing weapons. | 

(iv) The end of the great heroism in the Mahabharata is 
that there is total destruction following war. 

(v) Still, inspite of the fact that nothing is good in war, 
the first Adhyaya stresses that war was unavoidable. 

The Gita essentially therefore accepts that war is an evil, it de- 
deserves to be avoided, it leads to annihilation of culture, etc. 
But with all this, the Ahimsa of the Gita is not absolute. Krishna 
therefore teaches the doctrine that ‘‘one should resort to Ahimsa 
as far as possible and when it does not work, one may resort to 
Himsa as unavoidable.’? He again claimed that in reply to a letter 
of his in 1933, Gandhiji accepted this stand of his. Unfortunately, 
there are so many statements of Gandhiji even later, in which 
Gandhiji firmly stood by the principle of non-violence in the 
Gita. The result is difficulty in accepting Maganbhai’s claim. 


— ae 
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We have made a detailed study of the problem and that too 
at far great length because of its great importance. We now go 
to the next problem. 


Bread-Labour and Gita 


Gandhiji took the Gita to be a key to understanding world 
scriptures. This will naturally be so for a Hindu, as the “Holy 
Bible’ will be for a Christian and the ‘Quran’ for a Muslim. Ap- 
proaching scriptures of the world through the most representative 
scripture of ones religion of birth is quite in the fitness of things. 
He has again stated that: ‘“‘The Gita is such a transcendental book 
that men of every creed, age and clime may read ‘it with respect, 
and find in it principles of their respective religions.’3 It is there- 
fore quite natural that Gandhiji should be able to read his own 
principles of life in the Gita and one such principle read is that 
of bread-labour. He got this concept of bread-labour from the 
works of Leo Tolstoy. He therefore states: ‘“The human body is 
meant solely for service, never for indulgence. The secret of happy 
life lies in renunciation. Renunciation is life. Indulgence spells 
death,” and “It is only when a man or woman has done bodily 
labour for the sake of service, that he or she gets any right to 
live.”45 In a country like India, extremely backward that it was, 
he saw not only laziness and a dislike for physical labour and a 
lack of care to do ones own small jobs on ones own, he also saw 
that a sense of hatred for physical labour even for ones own needs 
existed in the society and so, dignity of labour should be establish- 
ed. He also saw that for removing the grave sin of untouchability, 
the sense of dignity of labour and self-dependence as also keen- 
ness for srevice should be established. He therefore insisted even on 
the millionaires earning their bread by the sweat of their brow 
and said: ‘‘Millionaires who eat without work are parasites. Even 
they should eat by the sweat of their brow or should go without 
food. The only permissible exception is the disabled for whom 
society provides.’!© He very specifically and firmly believes in the 
necessity of bodily labour becoming a law of life for all. He 
therefore says: ‘‘I do not discount the value of intellectual labour, 
but no amount of it is any compensation for the common good of 
all.”!7 He further clarifies his view when he says that: ‘‘Intel- 
lectual work is important and has an undoubted place in the scheme 
of life. But what I insist on is the necessity of physical labour. No 
man, I claim, ought to be free from that obligation; it will serve 
to improve even the quality of his intellectual output. I venture 
to say that in ancient times Brahmins worked with their body 
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as with their mind. But even if they did not, body-labour is a 
proved necessity at the present time.’’!® The first necessity is bodily 
labour for earning ones livelihood and the next is a sense of dig- 
nity of labour and that enhances our self-confidence and takes away 
from our minds the sense of superiority or inferiority complex. This 
is next a part of the programme of eradication of the evil of un- 
touchability. Gandhiji therefore insisted on physical labour by all 
the inmates of the Ashram and every new entrant to the Ashram 
was to start with the cleaning of latrines. He went a step further 
and prided in calling himself a Bhangi. This sort of self-depend- 
ence is the first step to service to others, and he has analysed the 
word ‘ Yajna’ of the Gita to mean service to others and thereby com- 
ing to service to God. He says: ‘‘Yajna means an act directed to 
the welfare of others, done without desiring any return for it, whe- 
ther of a temporal or spiritual nature. ‘Act’ here must be taken 
in its widedst sense, and includes thought and word, as well as 
deed, ‘others’ embraces not only humanity butJall life....... 
And the Gita teaches, and experience testifies, that all action that 
cannot come under the category of Yajna, promotes bondage.” 
This is how he has analysed the verse: 


TAACHAMISAA GUST BATT : | 

aay HH Alde WaaST: AATAT | ae 
(This world of men suffers bondage from all action save that 
which is done for the sake of sacrifice; to this end, O Kaunteya, 
perform action without attachment.) 

He elaborates the point further when he says: ‘‘And what 
can be a better inspiration for you than chapter Third? It lays 
down that God created man, and at the same time imposed on 
him the duty of Yajna or sacrifice. Both these words are derived 
from roots meaning that which purifies, and the Lord also said 
that ‘By sacrifice shall you propagate your kind.’ Sacrifice thus 
means service, and the Gita says that he who works only for himself 
is a thief, ‘Sacrifice ye for the Gods, and pleased they will give 
you the reward of your sacrifice,’ says the Gita. To proceed a 
little further, ‘Sacrifice’ means laying down one’s life so that others 
may live. Let us suffer so that others may be happy, and the 
highest service and the highest love is where a man lays down 
his life for his fellowmen.’’!9 

This will give to us a clear hint as to how Gandhiji derived 
the noble principle of physical labour and also bread-labour 
from the Gita. Fora clear understanding of his view, the following 
verses of the Gita may be read together: 


Se lll 
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q fe afeacerratt stg fossa | 
aad Oar: et aa: vata : 1 


(3-5) 
ATMASHMISAA BRISA HATTA : | 
qed BH aleda WaATIST: AAA 1 
(3-9) 
Aaa: TAT: AweaT eraTsa TTT : 
att safarqed ug atshavearery 1 
(3-10) 
aeate Hater wats wteqracraeaa: | 
mat galt WHAT aT: PATATAA:: I 
(3-14) 
qafaserkrt : aeat Heard aatafeay : | 
YSae TF CITT TTT: F TARATATHTLINA 1 
(3-13) 
eu Fated fate vaearcwaagay | 
caret Fal fact aa ofateors i 
(3-15) 
va watad TH aATAadadtS ash 
aaratesareaar art ae a stata 
(3-16) 
‘‘For none ever remains inactive even for a moment; for all are 
compelled to action by the gunas inherent in Prakriti.” (3-5) 


“This world of men suffers bondage from all action save that which 
is done for the sake of sacrifice; to this end, O Kaunteya, per- 
form action without attachment.” (3-9) 
**Together with sacrifice did the Lord of beings create, of old, 
mankind, declaring, by this shall ye increase; may this be to 


you the giver of all desires.”’ (3-10) 
‘*From food springs all life, from rain is born food; from sacrifice 
comes rain, and sacrifice is the result of action.” (3-14) 


‘‘The righteous men who eat the residue of the sacrifice are 
freed from all sin, but the wicked who cook for themselves eat 
sin.” 3 (3-13) 
‘‘Know that action springs from Brahman and Brahman from the 
Imperishable; hence the all-pervading Brahman is ever firm- 
founded on sacrifice.” (3-15) 
*‘He who does not follow the wheel thus set in motion here below, 
he, living in sin, sating his senses, lives, O Partha, in vain.” (3-16) 

The verses have found varied interpretations from different 
scholars and Gandhiji has his own interpretation to give. On the 
basis of these verses his observations are as follows: 
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(i) It is not possible for any man on earth to remain in- 
active even for a moment. Even if one claims to remain inac- 
tive, actually he is not so. This is the law of life, because man 
must live and progress. He needs food, water, and clothes and 
so on for his maintenance. Karma is thus the law of life. 
Gandhiji says: ‘‘I know that there is a school of philosophy which 
teaches complete inaction and futility of all effort. I have not 
been able to appreciate that teaching. In my humble opinion, 
effort 7s necessary for one’s own growth. It has to be irrespective 
of the results.”” From the point of view of the Gita, the stand 
taken by Gandhiji is quite correct because while it is stated that: 


Tea ALs CATACH AAA ATA: | 
aaa a age: aa ara a faa i 
(3-17) 
(But the man who revels in Atman, who is content in Atman and 
who is satisfied only with Atman, for him no action exists,) 
and, 


aq at Hdalal atedads HVAT | 
T WT TaAaT sleqeweqqa : 1! 
" (3-18) 
(He has no interest whatever in anything done, nor in anything 
not done, nor has he need to rely on anything for personal ends,) 


it is added that there is no freedom from action even for © 


Krishna who is Yogeshwara and Poorna Avatara about whom the 
Vaishnava Sampradaya in utter devotion of the entire self states: 


ual eq: taarga waz 
UH Wer sqarqaitay | 
wal aeacaer atatta aris 
auiscah Ter taeq Aart ) 
(“There is only one God and that is Lord Krishna, the son of 
Devaki; there is only one shastra that is sung by the son of 
Devaki; there is just one mantra and that is His names, and 
there is just one Karma and that is the service to that God.’’) 
He on his own states for Himself that: 


TF qatfer wae fay olay fea | 
Taare ad Tt A BHP I 
(3-22) 
(For me O Partha, there is naught to do in the three worlds, 
nothing worth gaining I have not gained; yet I am ever in ac- 
tion.) 


Se ee eS a, ae 


- 
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That is the reason why the definition given by the Gita for 

Samnyasa, 

waa SAT ITs aad Haar fag: 

(Renunciation of actions springing from selfish desire is known 
as samnyasa by the seers,) is the real definition acceptable to the 
Gita and so, to Gandhiji. Even Adi Shankaracharaya, who was a 
great Samnyasi and muktatma, performed the best Sattvika karmas all 
through his life without even a movement’s respite inspite of his 
claim that after a certain stage of development on the spiritual 
path, actions are not necessary. 

(ii) When karmas are a must in life, they are unavoidable, 
it is better that man voluntarily and willingly and with enthusiasm 
indulges in action in form of physical labour for earning ones 
livelihood. This is what Gandhiji calls bread-laboor that is to be 
conceived of as Yajna. Gandhiji says: ‘But when the Gita says 
that ‘rain comes from sacrifice’ (verse 14), I think it indicates 
the necessity of bodily labour. The ‘residue of sacrifice’ (verse 
13) is the bread that we have won in the sweat of our brow. 
Labouring enough for one’s food has been classed in the Gita as 
a ‘Yajna.”’2! According to Gandhiji all must labour for their own 
food and earn it. All must be active. He says: ‘“‘Earn thy bread 
by the sweat of thy brow,” says the Bible. Sacrifices may be of 
many kinds. One of them may well be bread-labour. If all 
laboured for their bread and no more, then there would be enough 
food and enough leisure for all.’’22 

(iii) But Gandhiji does not stop here. Just as one of the five 
Mahayajnas in the Manusmriti aqeraa as also yaaa mean sparing 
alteast on atom for others who are needy from what one earns, 
similarly now Gandhiji goes a step further and states that man 
should next undertake all his actions in a spirit of help and ser- 
vice to others. An action will become a sacrifice when man will 
undertake it for the benefit of others. He therefore next wants 
every man to undertake this bread-labour in a spirit of sacrifice. 
This would mean keeping the barest minimum to maintain ones 
self and giving away the rest to those who are in need of it. Man 
is in a society in which physical labour and mutual co-operation 
are necessary. He says: ‘“The Gita says that anybody who eats 
without perfoming Yajna, in Tolstoy’s language ‘bread-labour, is a 
thief, eats sin.’ But body labour becomes Yajna only when it is 
undertaken in a spirit of service, not of indulgence, as it may 
easily become when it is done only to develop the animal in 
man.”’23 This is the positive third step in the development of the 
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concept of Karma as also singing of the glory of bread-labour as 
Gandhiji would put it. He finds support for this in Gita 3-15 in 
particular. Similar is the fine verse in the Manusmirti that strictly 
prohibits preparing food, i.e., performing fruitful actions solely 
for ones self. We are told: 


qt T Ha ASA 7: TAAIHHLIMNTT — 
qatasetad wacrataead faettad i 
(3-118) 
(He who prepares food for himself (alone), eats nothing but sin; 
for it is ordained that the food which remains after (the perfor- 
mance of) the sacrifices shall be the meal of virtuous men.) 
This is also in line with Rigveda 10-117-6 that says: 


aaa geofa at aaa 
Haaren wala Haast | - 


(One who (prepares food and) eats all alone, does not nourish 
either a friend or an enemy and so, eats sin.) And this is nece- 
ssary to keep in motion the Samsarachakra, set in motion by God, 
by providence. The relevant verse in the Gita is 3-16. The 
social order must remain in tact, it should continue to progress. 
It is therefore necessary that this spirit should be cultivated. It 
is in the interest of individual and society both and we know that 
both are mutually dependent. The Gita says that this sort of 
mutual dependence exists between Gods and men also. Verse 
3.11 says: 


aarearaqaaa F Fat waa 4: | 

TIL AAMT: AT: THAT I 
(‘With this may you cherish the Gods and may the Gods cherish 
you; thus cherishing one another may you attain the highest good.’’) 
How much more is this relation necessary between men and men! 
The exact significance of the famous Vedic mantra, 


ae Ward Ae At rag 
ag ata wrarag | 
aateqaraetraed 
at fafesrag i 


(Let us protect ourselves jointly, enjoy jointly, let us perform 
heroic deeds jointly,) fits in the present context very well. 

(iv) The next question is this: Why should man resort to 
this attitude of taking to actions in a spirit of service to others, 
that is sacrifice? Why not expect for ones self the reward of 


Ee 
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ones own actions? Why not enjoy it? Here, Gandhiji would 
give only a philosophical reason and that stresses, in the words of 
the ancient seers again, 


meaacaaadg a: ceafe a qeafa | 


(He is the real seer who visions all living beings as ones own self.) 
I would serve all my fellow men, all human life, all living beings 
because of the presence of the same soul, the same life-force in 
all. The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad would say: 


q a at aaeq arate ad fea wafa, 
aTenaeg arata aa fra wate 


(All beings are not to ones liking indeed for their own sake; all 
beings are liked only through attachment to Altman.) 

We are all seckers after mukti, after perfection, whether we know it 
or not and so, looking on all as one is the next stage in the sub- 
limation of the concept of Karma, that has as its basis the principle 
of bread-labour. That is the reason why Gandhiji says: ‘‘Everyone 
has faith in God, though everyone does not know it. For, everyone 
has faith in himself that multiplied to nth degree is God. The 
sum total of all that lives is God. We may not be God, but we 
are of God; even as a little drop of water is of the ocean.’’4 It is 
therefore necessary that man should know that service to living 
beings is service to God. Let a man become conscious that what- 
ever he is doing is God’s work and then only will he rise spiri- 
tually to the highest. The ultimate stage is explained in the 
cultivation of this spirit— aq afeae sa and also that satae Tala 
waft and the Gita says: | 


TA AHATISA BHI PATA: | 
(aaa HH BAT AATAST: TATA I Bt 
(This world of men suffers bondage from all action save that 
which is done for the sake of sacrifice; to this end, O Kaunteya, 
perform action without attachment,) 
and, 
AIT Aaefa: AATAT AA AT say | 
qaqa aa wad 3 warpsaarfiar i 
(4-24) 
(The offering of sacrifice is Brahman, the oblation is Brahman; it 
is offered by Brahman in the fire that is Brahman; thus he whose 
mind is fixed on acts dedicated to Brahman must needs pass on to 
Brahman) This concept of bread-labour with its religious, ethical 
and spiritual side thus conceived by Gandhiji and the new mean- 
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ing thus given by him to the known sense of the word ‘Yajna’, is a 
unique contribution of Gandhiji. Other interesting interpretations 
are there, but this is an interpretation original in its own way, 
and Gandhiji has scientifically and systematically argued it out. 
He again shows his vision as a Bhashyakara as he had shown in 
his concept of Ahimsa in the Gita. 


It is an interpretation peculiarly useful to the modern Indian 
life as the earlier interpretations of the Acharyas have been useful 
to their own times. While the Gita permits all these varied 
interpretations, the modern one given by Gandhiji may be known 
as the Yugadharma of the modern age. The Gita gives expres- 
sion to the Yugadharma of each age and this is the real universality 
of the scripture. The interpretation given by Gandhiji is as true 
to the modern Indian life as it was more than twenty years back 
when Pundit Nehru said: “We are drifting evreywhere and I 
sometimes doubt if we are drifting in the right direction. We 
live in a state of perpetual crisis and have no grip of the situa- 
tion,’’25 and Gandhiji in his rare, most painful words had said: 
‘*My dreams of an ideal India are being shattered. . . 26 Ofcourse 
when we grant that this is a unique interpretation and an inter- 
pretation that is very much useful to the modern Indian life, it 
should not and cannot necessarily mean that this is exactly what 
the writer of the Gita means. If we were to argue out the whole 
case from the viewpoint of the original writer and give an ex- 
planation of the words Yoga and Yajna, it will mean many things 
more than ‘action in a spirit of service to others’ as Gandhiji takes 
it. The words can be interpreted from religious, ethical and 
spiritual points of view and each interepretation will depend on 
the approach that we take. To the Gitakara, the three approaches 
are a unity and so, Yajna and Yoga can be interpreted from that 
point of view also. Gandhiji’s is not a scholastic and philosophic 
interpretation; it is an interpretation for the guidance of the 
common man of his times. The conception of the Gita is far 
higher and nobler than this. 


Other Minor Questions 


Once that Gandhiji takes this peculiar line of thought, it is 
natural that he should derive the doctrines of Swadeshi and 
Spinning from the Gita. He is thoroughly consistent here with 
his line of interpretation, though this does not mean that he is 
right. He tries to derive his doctrine of Swadeshi on the basis 
of t@aa as explained in: 


_—— ee eS 
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tqqn fart Aa: Taal warag: 1 
(18-47) 
(. . . better is death in the discharge of one’s duty; another’s 
is fraught with danger,) 
and, 


tarda araeq a faaferaudfa | 
(2-31) 


(Again, seeing thine own duty thou shouldst not shrink from it). 
He states: ‘‘In its ultimate and spiritual sense, Swadeshi stands 
for the final emancipation of the human soul from its earthly 
bondage. . . A votary of Swadeshi therefore, in his striving to 
identify himself with the entire creation, seeks to be emancipated 
from the bondage of the physical body,’’ and ‘“That is why the 
Gita says: ‘It is better to die performing one’s duty or Swadharma 
but Paradharma, or another’s duty, is fraught with danger.’ Inter- 
preted in terms of one’s physical enviornment, this gives us the 
Law of Swadeshi...What the Gita says with regard to Swadharma 
equally applies to Swadeshi also, for Swadesht is Swadharma applied 
-to one’s immediate environment.’’?7 No argument is ecessary to 
prove that he is straining the meaning of the word Swadharma too 
much and too far to derive the sense that he wants. Similarly in 
his comments on verse 6-1: 


Falad : PAHS BA HA Brifa 7: 
a aaa aamt aa facta afar: i 


(He who performs all obligatory action, without depending on the 
fruit thereof, is a samnyasin and a Yogin—not the man who 
neglects the sacrificial fire nor he who neglects action,) he makes 
these remarks: ‘‘Fire here may be taken to mean all possible 
instruments of action. Fire was needed when sacrifices used to 
be performed with its help...Assuming that spinning was a means 
of universal service in this age, a man by neglecting the spinning 
wheel would not become a Samnyasi.” The difficulty about deriving 
the meaing here is that it is just an assumption based on the 
assumption that only the spinning wheel is the means of Univer- 
sal service in this age. Arguing on the method adopted by 
Gandhiji, any sense can be derived here because we change the 
means of universal service and a new sense arises. This too is 
like stretching the meaning of the Gita too far, in order to derive 
the interpretation and meaning that one wants to. It is like 
reading your own views in the work, rather than reading the views 
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of the Gitakara from the work. With all the value that the law 
of Swadeshi and the spinning wheel had in the days of Gandhiji, 
it is not possible to derive these two from the Gita by any reason- 
able stretch of imagination. And that is the reason why one of his 
very great admirers, C. F. Andrews has stated: ‘‘Swadeshi is so 
intimately linked up with Hinduism in his own mind that it is 
necessary to bring it here asa part of his religious belief, though 
many earnest othodox people would not hold it to be an integral 
Hindu doctrine. Perhaps it should be regarded as an ideosyncracy 
of Mahatma Gandhiji himself representing his own individual way 
of expressing one aspect of his Hindu faith.’’28 


And Gandhiji lived for the common man, the lonely and the 
lost. In the service of this humanity he sees service to God, and 
feels that that is his only path. To put in his own words: ‘‘I am 
endeavouring to see God through service of humanity for I know 
that God is neither in heaven, nor down below, but in everyone.’’2? 
In everything that he did therefore, the common man was before 
his eyes. Even in his interpretation of the Gita the common man 
is before him and he interpretes the Gita exclusively for him, 
though we must concede that he has done this in the manner ° 
of a Bhashyakara. But Chitale is right when he states: ‘‘But the 
teaching of Gita is not only for the most neglected common man, 
its teaching applies equally well to the most advanced as well 
as the least advanced, to the most intelligent and the most ignorant, 
to the highly meritorious and to the most sinful, young and old.’’° 
This is the reason why the Gita 4-11 says: 


q aa at Wad aeadta WTA | 


(In whatever way men resort to Me, even so do I render to them.) 
The Gita will therefore permit other interpretations applicable 
to the more advanced, without prejudicing its basic teaching that 
is bound to remain the same. 


The originality of Gandhiji’s doctrines is that the Gita is 
interpreted purely from the point of view of the common man. 
Gandhiji brought the Gia from its lofty pedestal of the purely 
spiritual interpretations to the level of the common man and 
showed to him that the Gita teaches, to all men of all times, the 
day to day religion and ethics as also shows the nobelst path 
to self- realization and God-realization. When he did this, he has 
ofcourse in no way undermined the glory of the spiritual teaching 
of the Gita that is a great Upanishad on its own claims ( 
aa Maa ATT etc., ) and it is rightly contended about it that: 
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*“The teaching of the Gita is based on the philosophic teaching 
of the older Upanishads,’3!  (Chitale in ‘Bhagawat Gita and 
Hindu Dharma’ p. 22) and ‘‘The Gita is one of the most authori- 
tative sources of Hindu doctrine and ethics, and is accepted as 
such by Hindus of all demoniations’’?? and ‘‘It sets forth in precise 
and penetrating words the essential priciples of a spiritual reli- 
gion,’ and ‘*‘My heart and mind both received more nourishment 
from the Gita than my body has from my mother’s milk. 
Where the heart is touched, there is no room for argument.’ 
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TEN 


PLACE OF GANDHIJI IN THE REALM OF 
INTERPRETERS OF THE GITA 


‘‘There was a time when he appeared to hover between 
Christ and his native faith, and when he ultimately stuck to 
Hinduism, it was to a new Hinduism, revivified and chastened 
through the crucible of his own thought.” 


A, R. Wadia! 


‘‘He was to capture India not as a sage or mystic but as a 
holy doer, an apostle of action, the trail-blazing Karma-yogin of 
the new dispensation. Krishna’s message as taught by Tilak 
pointed to no one else so decisively. The pupil was almost ready 
for the master.” 


Geoffery Ashe 


‘“‘The process of yoga is a turning of the human soul from the 
egoistic state of consciousness absorbed in the outward appearances 
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and attractions of things to a higher state in which the Trans- 
cendent and Universal can pour itself, into the individual mould 
and transform it.” 


Shri setts dt 


‘If I did not feel the presence of God within me, I see so 
much of misery and disappointment every day that I would be a 
raving maniac and my destination would be the Hoogli.” 


Gandhiji4 
Introduction 


With this long and detailed discussion, we now come to the 
summing up and discuss the question of placing Gandhiji at his 
proper place in the realm of interpreters of the Gita. We would 
thus come to understand and evaluate Gandhiji’s originality in his 
interpretation of the Gita. 

As we do this, the very first fact to be noted is that Gandhiji 
is not a scholar or philosopher in either the western or eastern 
sense of the terms as we saw earlier. He is not again, trained in 
the scholar’s methods of interpetation and explanation. He at the 
same time, does not interpret the Gita as a pure academician, 
scholar or cold philospher; it is actually not his purpose to 
do so. He never interpreted the Gita merely for the sake of 
interpretation. 


His Purpose 


His purpose was twofold when he took up the interpretation of 
the Gita. Besides countless words of wisdom on the Gita, he gave his 
famous translation and Anasaktiyoga. ‘The work was interpreted in 
a scholarly way by Mahadev Desai in his English version ‘“The 
Gospel of Selfless Action.’? The twofold purpose of Gandhiji was: 

(i) To show what he himself found in the eternal words 

of wisdom of Yogeshvara Krishna in the Gita as he, 
in his own way, tried to follow the teaching of the 
Gita in life for a period of over forty years. He 
found that the ultimate aim of this great book on 
religion, ethics and spirtualism was to show the path of 
self-realization through life and all its actions undertaken 
in a spirit of detachment at the beginning, to rise to a 
spirit of total submission to the Divine will, in the 
end. | 

(ii) To give to the people of India a handbook of religious, 

moral and spiritual guidance so that they too ma 
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find in the Gita what he found and they too may 
try to live the Gita as he did. The second purpose 
follows from the first and there is nothing in the world 
that he would not share with humanity. With the 
second purpose in view, he interpretes the Gita only 
in a certain fixed way; in a way that the meaning 
arrived at will fulfill all the needs of the time and all 
the needs of man, doing best all the while, so that 
its central teaching does not change or suffer in his 
interpretation. Kaka Kalelkar quotes Gandhiji in his 
preface thus: “‘It is a fact that Anasaktiyoga is an authe- 
ntic translation; but as it covers up the life-philosophy 
of us the Ashramites, in course of time, this work will 
be used not as a translation but as an independent 
holy scripture.’’s 


He thus wanted the Gita to become a guide to himself, to the 
Ashramites, to the Satyagrahis and to the people of the country 
_at large, so that it led to the betterment and gradual rise of all. 
It was thus not an academic study for its own sake and it could 
not be so. A metaphysician is defined thus: ‘‘Anyone who asks whe- 
ther the world is actually what it appears to him to be, or whe- 
ther his sensory impressions or reflections are distortions of reality 
is a metaphysician.’? Gandhiji will not be a metaphysician in this 
sense. Again, philosophy is defined thus: ‘‘The word ‘Philoso- 
phy’ is derived from the Greek verb (meaning ‘to love’) and the 
Greek noun (meaning ‘wisdom’). Wisdom means knowledge which 
has enriched the personality of the thinker and enabled him to 
orient himself in the universe of which he is a part. It has thus 
both a theoretical and practical significance. . . It is also signi- 
ficant that for many of the greatest thinkers, philosophy has been 
not only a matter of theory but alsoa way of life.’’® Gandhiji is 
not a philosopher in this sense and he does not claim to be one, 
though philosophy of God as a conviction has been a way of 
life to him. Gandhiji lived philosophy in the sense that he lived in 
God. Here, his torch-bearer was the Gita which he found to be 
‘the book par excellence for the knowledge of Truth.’’ 


It is thus clear that though he took to the interpretation of 
the Gita in all devotion and faith, he took to it for a practical 
purpose. He wanted that (i) it should guide him on his path 
of life and in his constant rise to Divinity, (ii) it should give the 
life-philosophy of the Ashramites, (iii) it should show a unique 
path of onward progress to God through its religion and ethics 
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to the commonest of the common and through him to the whole 
of humanity. It should be noted that when he interpreted the 
Gita, the average Indian of his own days, the common man who 
was bound by slavery, was before his eyes. He wanted him to rise, 
to improve, to progress in life in this world and in the life here- 
after. He thus seeks in the Gita answers to the problems of 
India of his days. This will partly explain his reading in the Gita 
the ideals of Swadeshi, tursteeship, spinning, bread-labour and so 
on, as also his peculiar doctrine of Karma-Yoga that is Anasaktiyoga. 
When he wanted the Gita to teach the doctrine of Ahimsa, he was 
again seeking a solution to a problem with which India of his 
days was faced. It was thus an interpretation peculiar to the 
needs of India of his days. The spirit of the Gita is so large 
and universal that if Gandhiji were to get answers to these in 
the Gita, we cannot say the he is wrong or partial or one-sided 
in his reading of the Gita. In this sense, Gandhiji is right to say 
about the Gita that: ‘‘. . , it answers all my difficulties and has 
been my Kamadhenu, my guide, my open seasame, on hundreds 
of moments of doubt and difficulty. I cannot recall a single 
occasion when it has failed me.’’8 

Actually when Gandhiji puts this value on the Gita and iner- 
pretes it accordingly, he is revealing a new aspect of the glory of 
the Gita, even though in our study so far, we have conceded 
that at a few places he seems even to twist the meaning of 
certain verses or to carry the meaning too far, 


His other Purposes and Achievements 


But if Gandhiji were to do this and only this in his interpre- 
tation of the Gita, our long study would have been in vain. 
Actually he has accepted that: ‘*The Gita is not an aphoristic 
work; it is a great religious poem. The deeper you dive into it, 
the richer the meanings you get. It being meant for the people 
at large, there is pleasing repetition. With every age, the im- 
portant words will carry new and expanding meanings. But its 
central teaching will never vary. The seeker is at liberty to extra- 
ct from this treasure any meaning he likes, so as to enable him 
to enforce in his life the central teaching.’”® What he has done 
in his interpretation and also translation is that, 

(i) He has given new and expanding meanings of certain 
very important words in the Gita in accordance with the needs of 
the presentage. ‘To illustrate, ‘‘Yajna means an act directed to the 
welfare of others, done without desiring any return for it, whether 
of a temporal or spiritual nature.’’!° To him, Law of Yajna is 
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‘the Law of service’. In another context, he understands Yajna 
as “bread-labour’. He says: ‘‘The Gita teaches that one should 
perform Yajna (bread—labour) and partake of the fruits of that 
labour.”""! Again, by Anasakti he givesa meaning that is. in line 
with the traditional one, but interpretes it newly. He says: ‘“By 
detachment I mean that one must not worry whether the desired 
result follows from your action or not, so long as your motive 
is pure, your means correct. Really, it means that things will 
come right in the end if you take care of the means and leave 
the rest to Him.’ 


(ii) He has successfully interpreted the Gita in new light, in 
the light of his own thinhing. That explains his emphasis on 
Anasakti in the Karma-yoga, reading of the war as an allegory, 
trying to find out the doctrine of Ahimsa, interpreting a few 
verses in sucha way that he can derive the doctrine of opp- 
osition against untouchability, as also bread-labour, Swadeshi, 
spinning, service to humanity etc., from the Gita. 


(iii) He has also stressed the never changing central doctrine 
of the Gita in stressing the final aim of the Gita as self-realization, 
the application of the doctrine of Karma-yoga to all, his unique 
interpretation of Bhakti in the Gita, his stress on the peculiar mean- 
ing of Samnyasa in the Gita, and so on. 


It was said about the ancient Bhashyakaras that they would 
exhibit their scholarship and hold on the shastras by deriving 
the same doctrine from the Prasthanatrayi. Kalelkar says: ‘‘It is 
a rule and convention with Indian pilosophy that only he is to be 
considered an Acharya and an authority, who unifies the Upanishads, 
the Brahmasutras and the Gita and is successful in deriving the 
same philosophy from all the three.’’4 


Gandhiji — A Bhashyakara 


We may go a step further and say that just like Gandhiji’s 
interpretation of the Gita, the interpretation of all the three works 
by the Acharyas are based on their experience, their Sadhana, and 
so, though varied in many respects, there is an inner stream of 
the same philosophy in all of them. The central doctrine of the 
Gita and the metaphysics of the Gita that Gandhiji derives are in 
line with the Acharyas, even though his experience and his Sadhana 
are glaringly different from theirs. And it is known that the needs 
and leanings and tendencies of the time have influenced the 
Acharyas very deeply in their interpretations. Thus, with due 
respect to the experience, Sadhana, insight and scholarship of these 
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Acharyas we can say that what Shankara, Ramanuja, Madhu- 
sudana, Madhva etc. gave, has a stamp of the needs of the 
times in which they lived. 

Gandhiji is therefore in line with the ancient Bhashyakaras and 
the orignality in his interpretation is the originality of (i) his 
personality, (ii) his experience and Sadhana, (iii) his idea about 
the needs of the man of his time, and all the peculiar traits that 
we find in the Bhasyakaras. The different virtues and limitations in 
their interpretations, the originality that we find in each one of 
them, will be found to the same extent in Gandhiji’s interpretation 
from ofcourse his own point of view and manner of reading the 
Gita. He is thus a Bhashyakara and a Bhashyakara of no mean 
achievement on his own right. He is different from Shanka- 
racharya when he refuses to treat of the book only as a work on 
philosophy, on spiritual attainment of a Samnyasi. Here, Gandhiji 
concedes that the Gita is the most representative Hindu scripture 
on religion and ethics. He differs from the schools of Ramanuja 
and Vallabha in that he refuses to take the Gita only as a work 
that glorifies Bhakti and Saguna Upasana.'To him, it is also a work 
that shows to man the path of self-realization through life, by 
dissolving the ego and sublimating man’s personality to take 
it to higher and higher heights. Gandhiji has his own say in 
the meaning that he reads in the Gita. Gandhiji yet differs from 
Tilak and Aurobindo, two other Bhashyakaras of first order, who 
are his contemporaries. Tilak reads only Karma-yoga in the Gita 
and when it comes to metaphysics, he accepts Shankara. Gandhiji, 
however, places greater stress on the means, on Anasakti, though he 
accepts Karma-yoga as he should and fuses this ideal of life with 
spiritual attainment. ‘Aurobindo accepts Karma-yogain its fusion 
with Bhakti-yoga and Fnana-yoga, but takes Karma-yoga from 
mundane to spiritualheights and stresses that the Gitais purely 
a spiritual work. Here Gandhiji starts on a more modest ground 
and makes his Karma-yoga and Anasakti-yoga those of life at its 
earthly level from where one has to rise. This is because, to put 
in his own words: ‘‘Therefore, I would urge my friends to keep 
their feet firm on Mother Earth and not scale the Himalayan 
heights to which the poet took Arjuna and his other heroes. Any 
way, I must respectfully refuse even to attempt the ascent. The 
plains of Hindustan are good enough for me.” (Young India, 
21-5-1928) When thus, three Bhashyakaras of the same age, looking 
to the needs of their age and their own vision, interpret the Gita 
differently, we fruther stress that their interpretations are guided by 
their own inner vision plus the need of the age as they conceive it. 


| 
: 
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Under the influence of the western methods of analysis and 
criticism Hill, Edgerton, Dasgupta, Ranade, Radhakrishnan, 
Krishna Prem and others tried to derive from the Gita the views of 
the writer of the scripture. Their work was of course more difficult 
than that of the Bhashyakaras. This is because when one is keen to 
know the view of the writer of a very old scripture, the first re- 
quisite is an unbiassed, impartial mind, clean to the core and 
ready to receive any impression. This isa very difficult attainment 
indeed, as can be seen from even the most scholarly views on the 
Gita. The views are generally guided by ones own beliefs and 
faith and so, if the scholar’s mind is not open and clear, he is not 
likely to fare better than the Bhashyakaras, who are guided by a 
specific purpose. 

Another requisite is a thorough study and grasp of the his- 
tory and the social, religious, ethical, spiritual, cultural and simi- 
lar background on which the book is written. This is an equally 
difficult task and a unique achievement on its own. It is sur- 
prising and interesting to note that no important modern scholar 
of the Gita probes into the details of this background. 

The third and an important requisite is to know the time, 
the other works and the mind of the writer and also to know the 
inspirer or inspirers, individuals or works that have preceded. 
This is also very difficult, with reference to the Gita in particular, 
because we know very little about the date, mind, other works 
etc., of the author of the Gita, whoever he is and we have no in- 
formation about his sources in the writing of the Gita. 

The technical terms and their varied senses and the senses in 
the mind of the author of the Gita is yet another difficult problem 
to solve, and there the modern scholars are not agreed on most 
of the terms. 

These and similar problems are faced like challenges by the 
modern scholars and they too come to different conclusions about, 

(i) the nature of the work 

(ii) the message and principles of the work 

(iii) the spiritualism of the work 

(iv) the basic essence of its principles, and so on. 


Modern Approach and Gandhiji 


Gandhiji ofcourse claims that his interpretation is not chal- 
lenged by anyone, he too has followed a fixed method and he 
does not give twists. The preceding discussion examines these 
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claims and how he interpretes the Gita. Here we should once 
more stress that as Gandhiji is not trained in modern scholarship 
and philosophical discipline, he is not an academician and 
theorist, he does not give his own interpretation from the 
modern point of view, he does not make a conscious effort to 
assess the views of the author of the Gita. His guides and torch- 
bearers are: (i) his heritage and Vaishnava discipline, (ii) his 
experience and effort to live the teaching of the Gita and (iii) 
his firm resolve, inspite of constant prayerful study to accept as 
truth only what his reason accepts as valid. With these three 
guides and aids he has worked and the result is that he is near- 
er to the Bhashyakaras than the modern scholars. It would be 
better to call him a Bhashyakara instead of a scholar in his inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the Gita. Like Shankara, Ramanuja, 
Madhusudana, Madhva etc., in his interpretation of the Gita, (1) 
he is guided by a specific external purpose, and (ii) he reads his 
own views in the Gitarather than the views of the author out of it. 
This is exactly the method adopted by the ancient Acharyas in 
their Bhashyas on the Gita. We can further state, without hesita- 
tion, that the purpose with which he writes and interpretes is thus 
fulfilled. We may not agree with the devotees of Gandhiji that 
only he lived the Gita because almost all the ancient Acharyas — 
Shankara, Ramanuja, Madhava, Madhusudana, led very noble 
ascetic-like lives, they almost lived the Gita and their heritage 
and outlook left a deep mark on their interpretation of the 
Gita. Ramakrishna, Vivekanada etc., are modern ascetics who 
have lived in the spirit.ofthe Gita and they have been first — 
rank ascetics as also Karma-yogins. Similar is the status of Jnane- 
shwara, Aurbindo and even Tilak who have lived in the spirit of 
the Gita, and these three have read the doctrines of their own 
lives in the Gita. The Gita has shaped and _ bettered and also subli- 
mated their lives and their teaching. Gandhiji is in line with these 
Acharyas and Bhashyakaras. 

But as we have seen, Gandhiji’s approach to the Gita as a 
Bhashyakara is unique in its own way andit has uniquely suc- 
ceeded in bringing out the universality of the Gita asa scripture of 
religion, ethics and spirutalism—all combined into one. No other 
Bhashyakara had the whole of humanity before his eyes as Gandhi- 
ji had, even though he has covered up the whole of humanity 
through the common man of India of his days, the common 
man who had lost his self-respect and his soul and Gandhiji 
wanted him to struggle to regain both. It is stated that: “Per- 
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haps the most wonderful thing about the Gita is that it is a source 
of guidance to everyone. For the simplest of men, who have not the 
understanding of any intricate or far-reaching doctrine, as well as 
for the most advanced mystic, the path is clearly indicated.’ 
Again it is added that: ‘The inertia of the mass and the inevitabi- 
lity of control in a few hands in any scheme of things, brings to the 
forefront the point which is stressed in the Gita over and over again, 
viz., the necessity of setting a good model to the mass of the people 
and the desirability of the cultivation of the Sativa attribute by the 
leaders of any human group.’’!9 Gandhiji was of clear opinion that 
the Gita was mainly, if not entirely meant for the common man. 
He therefore interpreted it from his point of view and set himself 
as a model and leader. He was a leader not as one who only 
commanded; he set himself as an example, the best living example 
who led his life exactly in accordance with the doctrine of the 
Gita and explained the Gita accordingly. This is a unique and ori- 
ginal contribution of Gandhiji, whether or not we agree with some 
of his views. 


A Question 


A question might arise here. Which interpretation of the Gita 
should we take as more authentic and therefore prefer, the inter- 
pretation of the Bhashyakara or that of the scholar; the view of the 
Bhashyakara or the view of the original author? It must be conceded 
that all Bhashyakaras honestly believed that they were giving the 
correct expression to the doctrine of the Gita and Gandhiji falls in 
line with them. The attempt at knowing the view in the mind of 
the original author by modern critical and analytical method is 
something that we have learnt from the west and Gandhiji has not 
taken any serious interest in it. And we have already explained 
in our Introduction as also elsewhere how the peculiar structure 
of the Gita as a scripture permits of so many interpretations, and all 
the interpretations that scholars read in the Gita find support in 
the various verses of the work. The Gita, inspite of the great value 
of its purely academic, scholarly and theoretical study, is main- 
ly a work for practice in life and so, there is scope for varied inter- 
pretations with every individual and with every age, and no inter- 
pretation can be stated to be wrong till it satisfies man’s conscience 
and spiritual needs. Each interpretation is therefore valuable in 
its own way. We can even go a step further and say that greater 
the personality of the man who follows the spirit of the Gita and 
interpretes it, greater is its value. Gandhiji’s interpretation has its 
yalue likewise due to the grand ascetic personality of the man. And 
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if we were to say of great ascetics like Shankara, Vivekananda and 
Aurobindo that: ‘‘He who chooses the Infinite has been chosen by 
the Infinite. He has received the divine touch without which there 
is no awakening, no opening of the spirit; but once it is received, 
attainment is sure, whether conquered swiftly in the course of one 
human life or pursued patiently through many stadia of the cycle 
of existence in the manifested universe,’’2° this will equally be true 
of Gandhiji to whom these words of Tagore rightly apply: ‘“The 
word ‘Mahatma’ means the liberated ego which rediscovers itself 
in all other souls, that life no longer confined in individual human 
beings, the comprehensive soul of the Atman, of the spirit. In 
this way the soul becomes ‘Mahatma’, by comprehending all souls, 
all spirit in itself.’’2! | 

All this will show that Gandhiji’s interpretation has a place of © 
its own in the realm of interpretations of the Gita and his is in 
many respects an original contribution. It is unfortunate that it 
has not commanded attention that is justly its due. Ours is here 
the first ever all-sided study of Gandhiji’s interpretation together 
with its influence on Gandhiji’s life and his teachings. 
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Incidentally it may be noted here that when it came to discussing as to 


who interpretes the Brahmasutras of sage Badarayana the best, scholars 


of first rank have discussed the problem but ultimately found the inter- 


pretations of their own sects the best. Even in the interpretation of the 


Gita by the Indian scholars, this has happened with many. 


It would be better to say that surprisingly enough, no scholar has taken 


due interest in Gandhiji’s interpretation and studied it as elaborately as 


we have here done. 

‘Gita Explained’ — Manu Subedar, p. 27 
‘Gita Explained’ — Manu Subedar, p. 22 
‘Synthesis of Yoga’ — Aurobindo, p. 2. 


Tagore quoted by Rene Fulop Miller in ‘Gandhi— The Holy Man’ 


p. 8-9. 
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(Important Technical terms in Hindu philosophy and metaphysics) 


Adharma 
Adhimanas 
Ahambhava 
Ahamkara 
Akshara 
Amrita 


Ananda 


Anasakta 
Anasakti 


Apara prakriti 
Apara Vidya 

Asakta 

Asuri Sampat 


Atma 
Atmajnana 


Atimanas 
Atmaupamya 


Avidya 
Avyakta 


Brahma 
Brahmanirvana 
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Opposite of Dharma 
Supermind 

Egoism 

Egoism 

The indestructible, im- 
mortal, the supreme 
Immortal, liberation, 
bliss 

Supreme delight, 
Supreme pleasure 
Unattached, Detached 
Non-attachment, 
Detachment, Selflessness 
Primordial matter, 
Original matter 
Knowledge leading to 


God, Knowledge of God, 


Highest Knowledge 
Same as Anasakta 

The devilish traits, 
Demoniac traits 

The Self, Individual soul 
Knowledge of the Self, 
Philosophical knowledge 
Overmind : 
Comparing with oneself, 
Taking as similar to oneself 
Nescience, Ignorance, 
Leading to illusion 

Not manifest, Primary 
matter, Above the senses, 
God 

God, God the Supreme, 
Dissolution in Brahman, 
Liberation 
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Brahmi Sthiti 


Bhakti-yoga 
Buddhi 


Cit 
Daivi Sampat 
Dama 


Dehi 
Dharma 


Divya Purusha 
Dhyana Yoga 


Guna 


Gunatita 
Indriyah 


Indriyanigraha 
Ishvara — 
Jnana-yoga 
Jiva 


Kama 


Karma-yoga 
Kavayah 


ee 
Mahat 


Moksha 


Muktasanga 
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arelifeata 
afaaay 
ate 


fad, 
eaten, 


yoda 


Basa 


State of oneness in God 
the Supreme, Bliss, Liber- 
ation 

Yoga of Devotion 
Intellect, Alertness and 
steadfastness of mind 
Perception, Spirit, Soul 
Godly or noble traits in 
human nature 
Self-restraint 

The embodied Soul 
Righteousness, Humani- 
tarianism, Religion 

The Divine Being, God 
yoga of Concentration 
Threefold traits in living 
Beings, Ingredients of 
nature, characteristics of 
all substances 

One above Gunas 
Senses—five of cognition 
or perception and five of 
action £ 

Control over the senses 
God, the all powerful 
Yoga of Knowledge 
The active soul, Life- 
force in the body 
Worldly desires, Passions, 
Attachments 

The Yoga of action 
Sages, seers, Poets (of 
(Vedas) — 

Destructible, Mortal 
The great principle, 
Intellect 

Liberation, Bliss, Disso- 
tion. of the Self in Divine, 
freedom of the soul from 


body 
Free from wordly attach- 
ments, 


Free from attachment of 
the senses 


Muktatma 
Mukti 
Mumkshu 
Muni 


Nava dvarapura 


Nihshreyasa 


Nirakara 


Nirguna 


Nirvana 


Nistraigunya 
Niyati 
Parabrahma 
Paramagati 


Parashanti 


Paramapurusha 


Paraprakriti 


Paravidya 


Prarkriti 


Prana 
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feRyot 
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faeayoy 


faafa 
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aaa 


Wai fea 


Guages 


asa 
qafaar 


wate 


ATF 
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Liberated Soul 

Same as Moksha 

One desirmg liberation 
Sage, Seer, Man of phi- 
losophical learning and 
practice, a samnyasin 
City with nine gates or 
body 

Final liberation, bliss, 
Supreme Joy | 
God the Supreme, Spirit 
without form or above 
form, Above appearance, 
subtle 

Without traits above 
traits 

Extinction, Dissolution, 
Emancipation from 
Matter, 

Liberation 

State of being above 
Gunas 
Destiny, Providence 
God the Supreme 


Highest state, Liberation, 
Bliss 

Highest peace, Supreme 
quitetude. 

Highest spirit, Supreme 
Principle, God the Sup- 
reme 

The eternal principle 
Knowledge leading to 
God, Knowledge of God, 
Highest knowledge 
Nature, Primary Matter, 
Originalsource of mater- 
ial world, 

the first tattva in Sam- 
khya_ philosophy 
Life-force in the body 
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Purnavatara 
Purusha 


Purushottama 


Rajas 


Saguna 


Sakara 


Samadhana 


Samatva 
Samnyasa 


Samnyasi 


Sat 


Sattva 
Satya 


Shama 
Shanti 


Shiva 


Shreya 
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sq 
qo 
qe 


qed ay 


Te, 


ag 


CATS 
Gara 
aaa 
agra 


aeaqrat 


ah 


wa 


ae 


Worldly attractions, at- 
tachments 

Highest Incarnation, 
Perfect Incarnation 
Soul, God, the Supreme 
being, God the Supreme 
A name of Vishnu, ‘The 
Supreme Purusha, God 
the Supreme 

Emotions, activity, cause 
of activity 

Qualified, Having at- 
tributes (God the Supre- 
me) 

Having form, 

Expressed through form 
Profound meditation, 
Deep contemplation, com- 
posure 

Evenness, Equity 
Renunciation, Self- 
control 

Self-controlled man, sage, 
One who has renounced ~ 
the world (physically, 
and/or mentaliy) 
Existence, Original 
existence 

The good, or goodness, 
Noble, Elevating, One 
of the Gunas, purity 
Truth, Knowledge of 
truth, Knowledge of God, 
God the Supreme 
Tranquillity, CGalmness 
Peace, Quietude, Supre- 
me peace, bliss 

One leading to welfare, 
One for highest good, 
God 

Bliss, Welfare 


Sthitaprajna 


Sundara 

Tamas 

Titiksha 

Uttama Purusha 
Vidya 


Yoga 


Yogi 


GLOSSARY 


feaana 


ahi 
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Man of detached intell- 
ect, Man of firm intellect, 
sage 

The beautiful (a trait of 
Brahman) 

Darkness (mental), Error, 
Ignorance, Illusion, Stag- 
nancy 

Endurance Forbearance 
Highest Reality, God 
the Supreme. 
Knowledge 
Concentration of mind, 
contemplation of the 
Supreme spirit 

Sage, Seer, One engross- 


ed in Yoga 
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